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INDEX INDICATORIUS. . 


Vol. LEXXIV. Part i. p. YOR. b. 1. 13. 
Lerd Minto was created’ Viscount Mel- 
dand Earl. of Minto an.the @d of 
bruary 1613 (see Vol. LXXXIII. p. 
$84.) ; and was conten SF De aie’ 


son, Viscount Melgund, for the 
County of Roxburgh. 

' Mr. J. N. Brewer, being engaged in 
writing a To bieal Accuunt of Mid- 
@iesex (intended to form, in conjynction 
with Mr. Brayley’s Historical and De- 
scriptive Notice of the ] polis, a part 
of & work intituled “ ies of 


‘land and Wales”) requests the favour 
communications illustrative of any ecuri- 
ous particulars connected with that 
lous and opulent County. 
” Mr, Barrow, in big interesting Travels 
in Southern Africa, vol, Hl. p. 14%, 4to 
edit. says, “ To enable a man te dnin- 
herit a child, he must proof of bis 
having committed We least ; of 
Crimes” — stated by Mr ‘ow him- 
self in -another of the same 
Work (page forgot) ‘to be fourteen in 
number—“ of Children against Parents 
which are enumerated in the Justinian 
‘ Code." This’ passage, or rather the 
- other, certainly requires an illystrative 
note enumerating these fourteen Crimes; 
‘which is not done, so far as | know and 
believe, in. that Emperor's Institutes, 
Waating this, the passages convey a very 
defective informatien, such as at best is 
worse than none. What are those four- 
teen Crimes? H. Hopason, MD.& LL.D. 


Biggrarnicus will be myeh obliged 
by any Epitaphs for the Family of Tuick- 
NESSE, either at Farthingoe or Aynhoe 
in Northamptonshire —at Wormington 
in Warwiekshire—or the Abbey Church 
at Bath. Where was Governor THick- 
NESSE buried? and has be any Epitaph? 
He died in Franee, and his second wife 
at Languard Fort. ' 

. Y. asks for information respecting 


. atranslation into English of the Secchia 


Rapita, ‘or Rape of the Bucket, the ce- 
lebrated hervi-comical poem of Tassoni, 
This version is mentioned by Tiraboschi ; 
and Mr. Ha ley, in the NoteS to his Epis- 
tle en Epie » hag observed, that “in 
# catalogue of the numerits editions of 
the Seechia, which Muratori has prefixed 
to his Life of Tassoni, he includes an 
English tranglation of it ‘printed 1715,” 
Some specimens of the manner in which 
it ig exeouted, would gratify, H. V. says, 
the curigsity,and pam She the enter, 
tainment, of many of our Readers. The 
episode of the Euchanted Island, which 
occupies the ninth canto, is remarkable 
for the vein of fancy in which it is con- 
ducted; and from this part a sample of 
the whole might be taken. 

We thank Major F.; but the Prices of 
the Books at the Sale he notices are not 
of very general importance. 

The View of the Seat of the late Ep- 
MUND BURKE, esq. at BEaconsriEeLp, én 
our next; with the very interesting 
Essay af *‘ Academicus,” on ** Living with- 
out Food, &ec. &c. 
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Mr. Unsax, ~ August 1. 
Ww naturally wish to perpetuate 
any authentic memorials of de- 
parted worth, which may casually 
present themselves t. our notice: on 
his principle I am induced to offer 
you the following Copy o a Letter, 
written sixty-five years ago,to Martin 
Madan, ésq. father of the late Bishop 
of Peterborough; and | trust that you 
will induige the feelings of an o_o 
Faitxv,who would gladly preserve it, 
by your means, for the perusal of 
future generations! The origiwal is in 
itseif rather a curious document, as 
thé autograph of an eminent scholar, 
who was formerly Public Orator at 
Cambridge, -and who afterwards be- 
¢ame the patron of his pupil, on the 
sole ground of personal es:¢em and 
friodsh:p. it was given to me by one 
of the Bi-hop’s Sisters, Mrs. Cowper, 
with the following endorsemest: “ My 
Brother Spencer's Tutor (now Bishop 
of Norwich 1771.) to my Father, 
Colonel Madan. M. C.” 

It appears, for I copy it verbatim, 
that the late Bishop was, io early life, 
intended for the bar; bat 1 believe 
that his own inclinations and studies 
invariably p inted to the Church, oor 
did he ever engage in any other pro- 
fession. The letter is as tollows: 

“ Sir, Cam, Jan. 18, 1749. 

“ | have the pleasure to tell you that 
the Proctors and Examiners have decreed 
to your Sun, together with his Degree, 
aLt THOSE Honours of which he has 


for the Lent Tefm here, before he can 
attend the more important Wrangling in 
Westminster Hall. ‘This prize in Philo- 
sophy, with that uf Eloquefice which he 
had obtained before, entitules me to 
send him home to you with thé motto 
Sapere et fari: and | will give him the 
wish in the next line, and hope that 
Grutia, Fatha, Valetudo : 
abunde ! I am, Sir, your most obedt, 

humble Servt, 

P. Yonag.” 


P.S. As the extract to which you 
have alluded in your Obituary, No- 
vember 1813, on the déath of the 
late Bishop of ncn cepes is per- 
haps bat little known, not easily 
aceessibie to many of your Readers, 
I would teqnest your pérmission to 
connect it with the present article, by 


referring you to the pas in e 
105 of the “ Memours “OF Richard 
Camberland,” if you would have the 
goodness to insert that Extract *, to- 
gether with the foregoing Letter of 


Bishop Yonge, when a Tutor of Trin. 
coll. Cam. 


Yours, &. Anicws. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, Aug. 3. 


HE curious particulars you have 

extracted, p. 42, concerning th 
origin of our National air of *« G 
save the King,’ may receive some 
very importaat additions from the 
following minutes of a conversation 
with the late Dr. Burney in“ Ca 








been ambitious. He must therefore stay lamities of Authors,” | bad attributed 


_=_. +o 





* Speaking of an election to vacant Fellowships at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1752-3, Mr. Cumberland says, “ There were six vacancies, and six candidates 
of the year above me: of these Spencer Madan, now Bishop of Peterborough, was, 
as Senior Westminster, secure of his election; and such was bis merit, independent 
of any other claim, that it would have been impossible to pass him over. He was 
a young man of elegant accomplishments ; and, with the recommendation of a very 
interesting person and address, bad derived from the Cowpers, of which family his 
mother was, no small proportion of hereditary taste and talent: He was a 
classical s.holar, composed exc-llent declamations in the Ciceronian style, which 
he set off with all the grace of recitation and voice that cati well be coneeived : He 
had a great s for music, sang well, and read in Chapel to the admiration of 
every one! I have passed many bappy hours with him in thé mofning of our lives; 
and I hope he will enjoy the evening of his days in comfort and ape hone g 
chosen that better lot which has srought him inte harbour, whilst J, lost it, 
am left out at sea.” 

to 





100 Author of “ God save the King.—MMrs. Outram, [Aug. 


to Henry Carey the honour of having 
composed this Political Hymn. It 
afterwards appeared to me that had 
he really been the Author of this po- 
pulae piece, as his Son has so indus- 
triously attempted to maintain, the 
words at least would have been pre- 
served in his Poetical Works. There, 
however, no such claim appears. A 
Friend, afterwards, was so obliging 
as to pursue the inquiry, with that 
Veteran in musical science, the late 
Dr. Burney; who was then in his 
8Tth year, but in the tull possession 
of all his faculties and perfect recol- 
lection, and he had beenthe intimate 
friend of Handel, and all the distin- 
guished men of histime. My Friend 
asked whether the opinion of Henry 
Carey being the author of this air 
and the words were well-founded ? 
To which Dr. Buaney replied: 


«* The late Duke of Gloucester once 
asked me the same question; and I re- 
plied, that I knew the words were not 
written for any King George. At this 
he expressed some surprise ; I then told 
him that the earliest copy of the words 
we are acquainted with begin 

* God save great James our King!” 


The Doctor then proceeded, 


“ | remember well when it was first 
introduced so_as to become a popular 
air, which was in the year of the Rebel- 
lion, 1745. Dr. ARNE then set it for the 
Theatre; and it was received with so 
much delight, that it was re-echoed in 
the streets, and for two or three years 
subsequent to that time, and has conti- 
nued ever since to hold its place as a 
favourite with the publick, as well as 
with scientific professors. At that time 
Lasked Dr. ARNE if he knew who was 
the Composer ; he said that he had not 
the least knowledge ; nor could be guess 
at all who was either the 4uthor or the 
Composer, but that it was a received 
opinion that it was written and compos- 
ed for the Cathoic Chapel of James IT., 
and as his religious faith was not that of 
the Nation, there might be a political 
reason for concealing the names of all 
those, or of any who contributed 
to give interest to the Catholic worsbip; 
and this may in some measure account 
for the Author being entirely unknown.” 

This, perhaps, is the fullest infor- 
mation we can acquire on the contest- 
ed ‘origin of our National Poem. 
The hint thrown out by Dr. Anne 
that it was * composed for Lhe Catho- 
lic Chapel of James LL.'L.mag dead to 
some future discovery. The claim 


~ 


which George Saville Carey laboured 
to substantiate in favour of bis Fa- 
ther appears nugatory; for we are 
told in this conversation, that it first 
became popular in 1745, aod Henry 
Carey died in 1143. But,onthe other 
hand,we have the positive evidence of 
John Christopher &chmidt, “ Handel's 
amanuensis,” as given by Dr. Har- 
rington of Bath, that Carey brought 
him the words and the music, and de- 


sired him to correc: the bass. Addto ~ 


this, the testimony of Dr. Ward in 
his life of Pepusch, printed in 1740, 
who there notices a song besinning 
with these words, “* God save the 
King ;” and we must acknowledge 
that such a piece did really exist be- 
fore the year 1745. There is nothing 
improbable in the conjecture that 
Henry Carey adopted the wousic, and 
applied the Song by the change of a 
single word ** George” for * James,” 
(supposing it to have been first writ- 
ten for James I1.); and that, afler his 
death, the air and words became po- 
pular; and if this be true, in some 
respects, the claim of Carey is not 
quite unfounded for having given 
origin to this Political Hymn. 1.D’l. 
re 
Mr. Urnsan, Shrewsbury, Aug. 6. 
N elegant Monument, by West- 
macott, has lately been erected 
in St. Philip's Church, Birmingham, 
with the following inscription, which 
I send in addition to your Obituary, 
vol. LXXX. Part ii. p. 194. 


* In the aile at the foot of this pilaster 
are interred the remains of 
BEATRIX > 
Wife of Epmunp Outram, D. D. 
Rector of this Church, 
eldest daughter ef the late Rich. Pos- 
tlethwaite, Esq, of Lancashire, 
and niece of Thomas Postlethwaite, D.D. 
late Masterof Trinity College,Cambridge, 
She was born Feb. XXvI. MDCCLXXV. 
and after a lingering and painful illness, 
died Aug. V1. MDCCCx. 
beloved and revered 
for her cheerfulness and tenderness 
as a Wife and Mother, 
her sincerity and constancy as a Friend, 
and her faith and resignation 
as a Christian. 
A tender Plant, borne from the fost’ring 
gales {droop’d and died. 
That breathe on Cam's fair margin, 
But time will be, sweet plant! a gale 
, divite [bloom, 
Shall Thee revive, and then, in “- 
y 
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1814.] Mr. Joseph Barber.—Valart.—Thomas a Kempis. 


By the pure streams of Peace shall ever 
live, : 
And floarish in the Paradise of God.” 

At the West end of St. Paul’s Cha- 
pel, Birmiogham, is a neat Tablet, 
inscribed to the memory of Mr. Jos. 
Barber, artist; see your vol. LXXXI. 
Part ii. p. 285. 

“ To the Memory of 
JoserpH Barser, 
Artist of this town, 
who died 16th July 1811, 
in the 53d year of his age. 
Genius strengthened by assiduity, 
gave him a just title to eminence 
in his ion, and his conduct 
as aman was embellished by those 
best ornaments of private as well 
as public life, 
integrity, frankness, 
and independenice. 
A few surviving Friends, 
in remembrance of him who 
these quatities, have erected this Tablet 
as the last and sincere tribute 
of merited esteem.” 
Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 
TT 
Mr. Urnan, 
I T. L. will give himself the trouble 
to re-peruse the Letter, Part i p. 
325, he will find the doubts respect- 
ing Gersen, not Gerson *, [Joaunis 
Gerseni (alias Gessel vel de Gessate) 
Abbati J. T. Vercellensi Ord. S. Bene- 
dicti ab A. C. 1230 ad 1240. Vide Aet. 
Erud. A. 1725. p. 416. seq. ] were not 
suggested by the Writero t Letter, 
but by other persons who hav» been 
long since dead. He is requested to 
consulta W ork in quarto by Fabriciust, 
where they are detailed by P. Anselm, 
who says the name of Gersen was 
never mentioned as the Author of the 
Imitation before the year 1613. 

1 apprebend by Abbé Valard, he 
means Joseph Valart, a priest of the 
Romish Church, and semor Professor 
in the Military Academy. He was 
born at Hesden on the Borders of P1- 
cardy, and died in 1779. Besides 
Editions of seyeral Classic Authors, 
he published some Treatises ou Gram- 
mar, and a Translation of. the New 
Testament from the Copy of the Va- 
tican, 1767.- His Latin Version of the 
Imitation was first printed in 1758, 





* J. Gersén, Chancellor of Paris, died 
Dee. 1463. 

+ Fabricii Bibliotheca Latina media 
ot infime statis. 
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and afterwards in 1764, from a col- 
lation of Eight different Menmtriainy 
aod three French Translations, proba- 
bly the earliest in that language. The 
Imitation in his native tongue 

peared in 1766. Iam not certaim 
whether a second edition wasever pub- 
lished. The celebrated Barbou, the 
Elzevir of Paris, was bis Printer. 

On ean Bey Work of Dean 
Stanhope, the er cannot fail to 
discover that he has allowed himself 
great liberties with his Author. His 
publication may rather be called a 
paraphrase ; as its additions, omissions, 
and interpolations, are every-where 
obvious. 

To the long catalogue of Editions of 


the Imitation may be added the Kempis 


Commun of Peter Poiret,the mystical 
Author, who died 1719, after pub- 
lishing numerous volumes. It is 
printed at Amsterdam by Wetstein, 
and dated 1683. The excellent Pre- 
face (not written by Poiret, but pre- 
fixed to some former translation), 
is a short but comprehensive sum- 
mary of wisdom and piety. Five 
engravings are annexed to this copy, 
alluding to subjects of the Initation; 
viz. 1. The Agony in the Garden; 
2. Resurrection of Lazarus; 3. Inter- 
view with the Woman of Samaria; 
4. Denial of Peter; 5. Last Supper. 
The vignette represents our Lord ar- 
raigned before Pilate. If these addi- 
tional notices afford any satisfaction 
to persons engaged in this inquiry, 
the pains of the obscure individual 
who communicates them to your. Ma- 
gazine will be fully compensated. 


Yours, &c. J.C. 
I 
Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 8. 


SUBJOIN a List of several editions 

of that famous little Work, “ The 
Imitation of Jesus Christ,” for the 
information of your Correspondents 
interested in the critical question re- 
spectmg its Author. The decision 
of this question is, 1 .think, hardly 
to be looked for, unless some antient 
manuscript should unexpectedly turn 
up: every species of presumptive evi- 
dence has | since » scrutinized, 
and the result has only limited the 
probable claim to two 3 viz. 
Joho Gersen, abbot of Vercelli, and 
Thomas & Kempis. I ily join 
with your © t. L. 8. (vel. 
LXXXIII. Part ii. p. 6501) in the 
warm admiration be expresses of this 
excellent 





102 Author of the * Fmitation of Jesus Christ.” ~ [Arty 


excellent Treatise ; the Author, who- 
ever he was, had a thorough know- 
ledge of the human heart; and the 
usexampled circulation of the Work 
ie sufficient proof of the estimation 
in which it has universally been held, 
Still, 1 think, your Correspondent 
has formed his opinion of the Jmita- 
tio tow hastily; and | cannot agree to 
the conclusions he draws respecting 
its origin, which I shall briefly ex- 
amine. 

1. it is acknowledged that John 
Gersen, Chancellor of the University 
-of Paris *, was not the author; the 
similarity of his name having led Du 
Pin and some others to mistake dim 
for the Abbot of Vereelli: of coarse 
what L. S. objects on this head falls 
to the ground. 

2..Allow ng that the Author would 
think in that language that was most 
Semiliar to him, aud that, unless there- 
fore, the work was produced in the 
earliest ages of the Church, before the 
Latin ceased to be spoken, every Latin 
copy must be a translation only; 1 
cannot see any force at all in this rea- 
soning. Whatever language the au- 
thor might think in, he undoubtedly 


would express himself in that which 


was most generally intelligible; and 
the Latin, we know, has always been 
in familiar uée with the Clergy of the 
CatholicChurch, not only ia the Litur- 

y, as well as in all public acts and 

isputations, but in the common con- 
Versation ef monasteries and colleges: 
as to critical proofs drawo from the 
Latin text of the author, nothing 
could ever be made out with certainty. 

3. 1am really sorry to find such 
observations as this head of L. S.'s 
disquisition contains. He must sup- 
pose that religious retirement neces- 
sarily produces insevsibility, and that 
those who bave forsaken the pleasures 
and dissipation of the world, cease to 
interest themselves for its reforma- 
tion. Without deteriorating the me- 
rit of the work, | may ask, what does 
it contain which a person secluded 
from the world might not be ac- 
quainted with? It treats of the coim- 
munication ef a devout soul with ber 
Creator; expressed either im aspira- 
tions, and humble reflections vn the 
imperfection of haman nature, or in 





* He was not, however, merely what 
L; S. calls hia®, a man of the world, as 
bis writings testify. 
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precepts of diviie instruction addres 
edtoher. Had your Correspondent 
been acquainted with a few of the 
best Writers on a spiritual life, he 
could not have formed such opinions: 
1 would advise him to a perusal of st. 
Bernard De Consideratione, apd thea 
say, whether the middle ages may 
not have produced the Imitatio. Our 
Saviour (he telis us) to whom every 
thing was possible, néver wrote any- 
thing ; no, it did not form_part o: the 
plao he was pleased to adopt tor the 
propagation of his spiritual kiogdom. 
—Even the inspired Evangelisis, who 
wrote the Gospel,were noi themselves 
the subject of it: No, they barely re- 
lated the “ things which Jesus began 
todo, and to teach,” &c. as St. Paul 
expresses it. Aor to be @ Homer 
was it requisite to be an Achilles : But 
to what purpose are all these obser- 
vations? The Imiétatio is not thead ven- 
tures of a hero related by himself. 

4. What authority they had who 
first aitributed the fmitatio to Gersen, 
or Thomas & Kempis, I am not pre- 
pared to say; but L am sure it will 
require better arguments than b. S. 
has produced, to prove that either of 
them was not the author. 

5. Here we are agreed. If the leara- 
ing and information of the Beuedic- 
tines and Jesuits of the last age could 
not solve this problem ; how shall we, 
among whom the writings of that age 
which, undoubtedly, produced the 
Imitatio, are wrens ever nrentioned 
without a contemptuous sueer? 

6.. The charge here made, I am not 
acquainted with, and shall beg leave 
to doubt of its aceuraey. 

Lastly, As to its having been writ- 
ten by some Oriental in the earliest 
ages of Christianity, all that L. S. can 
advance is mere conjeciare, The 
style of the Jmitatio is evidently mo- 
delled on that of the Sacred Seri 
tures, but that is no proof of t 
writer having been an Oriental: the 
Soliloqguium Anime, De {ribus Taber- 
naculis, and Vallis Liliarum, ali works 
of Thomas & Kempis, resemble the 
Imitativ in this respect: but the allu- 
sion made in buek Lil. chap. 50, to 
St. Francis of Assisium *, positive 
brings down the date to the thirteenth: 
century at the earliest. .Then.as to 
the objection against Thomas& Kem- 
pis, if he produced the other works 





® Born in 1182, and died wwaegs,  *: 
which 
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which have been published as. his*, 
ts was far frem confining his labours 
Lo copying; hip excellence jn that 
art, in his tue of the highest import; 
apce, is ea record: but we must re- 
member that he attained to a great 
ba (upwacds of 91 years), the whole 
which pls pa childhood was 
eatin sty retirement. 
ad on the Shale, ] doubt whether 
we a] ever be able to gume to any 
further couclusian on this very curl- 
Qus question, than that adupted by 
the very learned Author of the ** Lives 
of Sain{st,” the insertion of whose 
Yaluable note on this subject ¢ might, 
I think, he gratifying to many of 
your Readers. 


1. Latin and Greek, Au - 1615. 
S. We bane ns 54 Lottain 1621. 
3. English London .... 1673. 
4. Latin. GOR. .4. 8s 1682. 
5. Latin Cambridge. . 1685. 
6. Latin Paris ...... 1697. 
7. Brench ........ Brussels... .. 1700. 
@. Jemties. 04 os0es. Cologne ..., 17H. 
9. Knglish........ London .... 1744. 
10 French °.....- Douay ...... 1753. 
11. English .. London .,.. 1810. 


Besides ‘another edition in Latin, 


without either date, or place where’ 


printed. All these are pocket edi- 
tions, and No. 5 is the only Protes- 
tant version. No. 9. is the second 
edition of the best Catholic transla- 
tion, being made by the late Bishup 
Challouer : the first edition was privt- 
ed, 1 believe, in 1728 ; and No. 11 is 
the thirteenth of that version. There 
is also a modern Catholic edition in 
Latio. No. 2 has a curious engrayed 

ortrait, inscribed « Vera ‘Thome de 

empis Effigi 

I shall some further eriti- 
cal remarks, he. on the /mitatio, in 
a future communication. 

Yours, &e. Ww. 
—S=— 7 
Mr, Unsan, 


ug. 20. 
Wt iadgmect it ris 
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question is not by any one definilively 
set at rest; the matter of it is still in 
abeyance, As1 cannot obtaina direct 
aud satisfactory answer, or give one, 
1 beg leave to communicate a somer 
thing that J] bave long since beard 
and known of one of the Candidates 
for this high honour, 

The Rev. Philip Rosenhagen has 
been reputed the autbor of those lite- 
rary treasures which bear the signa+ 
ture in question; and although | am 
of opinies with those who think that 
the weight of argument favours Ed- 
mund Burke, yet do the fellowi 
circumstances lead to an adunissi 
that Mr. Roseohagen’s claim calls for 
alfention, and may deserve a prefer- 
ence. 

My Father was intimate with the 
late Marquis of Lansdown, and ip 
the habit of constantly meeting Me. 
Resephagen at Shelburne House, 
where the latter. was received with 
peculiar marks of confidence, in so 
much as even to.excite same litile 
jealousies ip one for whom, as for 
my father, bis Lordship professed the. 
went ne — . Mr Re- 
senhagen was also | coinpanion or 
friend of every man high in office, or 
in the great world; amemberof all the 
political and gambling clubs of celebri- 
ty West of Temple Bar; and a kind of 
party interlocutar, every where well 
received ; to all this, he wasa 
mao of intrigue, ‘of a nervous mind 
apd strong talents, a shrewd wit and 
extensive knowledge ; he wrote well, 
aad, tocrown all, had all the self-pes- 
session, prevoyance, aad cunning of: 
the. most poner wma, itician. 


1 have heard wm » who died 
in 1197, repea oa he bad geod 
reasons, for believing. ‘eaenh a 


author of Juaius; unfertynat 
those reasons were are rae Pharr 

him; at the time these Std 
were made, | had contcoversies of @ 
different nature to handle, and was 
employed mere in masking the har. 
mony of the Fathers of the Church 





me 

# Bee Cave’s Historia Literaria, vol. I. Appendia, ¥ 

+ Rev. Alban Butler, S$. T. P. late President of the 
N. B. L apprebend L. 8. mistakes this Author for the 


“138, &c. ae i 
gh Cates a 8. Ome 


of that name, his nepbew; fer | cannot find that the latter Gen@deman bas written 


any thing on the subject, exeept.in bis “ Life of Rev. Alban oe 


a — 


he-ilp wpaitoss ae Ausion (ele of = She Lives of Saints.”') 


ses th i 
Life of %- An 


Kempis. was act the Author. of 
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than in settling differences between 
the Children of this World. 

About twenty years have elapsed 
since I purchased an Army Chaplaincy 
of Mr. Rosevhagen, and he soon 
after went to India. There he died ; 
and J have heurd that on his death- 
bed he declared himself to be the true 
Junius; and that documents, in proof 
of his declaration, would’ be found 
amongst his papers. As his death 
happened within the last 18 years, 
and at the Presidency; these are 
facts, which, it is to be presumed, may 
be easily ascertained, if any person 
shall think the result likely to recom- 
pense the inquiry. 

Yours, &c. A. W. A. 
EEE 

Mr. Urnsar, Aug. 12. 

B* inserting in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine some circumstances” 


relating to the late Mr. Beauvais, you 
will, no doubt, most essentially benefit 
his worthy, though destitute widow 
and seven helpless children; who, 
‘through their ———— loss, are 
left dependent on the exertions of a 
few of his most intimate friends for 
their maintenance ; of which the un- 
fortunate event about to be related 
has utterly deprived them. - 

Mr. Beauvais was upwards of sixty 
years of age, of the strictest integri- 
ty, and most amiable manners; and 
was, for many years, well known in 
the service of the publick as a pre~ 
ceptor of youth at Highgate. His 

atrons, many of them persons of the 

rat distinction, and the friends of the 

upils entrusted to his care, ever kind- 
fy evinced their gratitude for the 
classical. ability, and solici- 
tude, which he constantly exhibited 
in their —- $ er -- numerous 
family calling upon him for an exten- 
sion of Mio oamantouty he formed a 
partvership, and removed to Rams- 
gate, which, unhappily, instead of 
producing that indeps eto which 
his own conduct through a long and 
exemplary life had entitled him, his 

artner. being deeply in debt, suddenly 
involved him iv pecuniary difficulties, 
which at length prod the fear of 
an arrest; this event (so poignant to 
him who had ever preserved the most 
irreproachable character and scrupu- 
lous exactness in every transaction of 
life) pre ed upon bis mind, and led to 
the al catastrophe. -He is supposed 


to have precipitated himself into the: - 


sea, from Ramsgate Pier, on the 8th 
of March last; on the 17th his body 
was found at Upper Deal, and was in- 
terred at St: Lawrence on the 21st of 
the same month, attended to the grave 
by many of his friends in that part of 
the country,and by his disconsolate fa- 
mily, who are most anxious to express 
how highly sensible they feel the re- 
ect shewp on that melancholy occa 
sion, and will feel some alleviation of 
their misfortune in thus publicly tes- 
tifying their gratitude for the favours 
they have already received. It will 
also be a source of much satisfaction 
to us, the Trustees, could that degree 
of publicity be given to this peculiar 
case, which your widely-circulatin 
Publication ensures ; by the means o 
which, they hope the Subscriptions 
already entered into will be consider- 
ably augmented, for the joint benefit 
of the widow and children of that 
excellent though unfortunate man. 
By the kindness of a few, his de- 
serving relict has derived present sus- 
tenance, and three of her children 
are placed in a way. of obtaining au 
education. A trifling donation, when 
administered by many ,may accomplish 
the desirabie end of rescuing this fa- 
mily from absolute distress, 
Subscriptions continue to be receiv- 
ed at the Banking-house of, Messrs. 
Down, Thornten, and Free, London ; 
Mr. Burgess’s Library, Ramsgate ; 
Messrs. Payler and Co. bankers, Can- 
terbury ; and at Mr. Jardive’s bank, 
Sevenoaks. Yours, &c. J. Down. 
de P. NEaLe. 
. a 
Mr. Urnzas, Durham, Aug. 4, 
AS you have admitted some sug- 
gestions to the Author of the 
* Literary Anecdotes ;” permit me to 
correct an idental mis-statement 
in the Memoirs of my friend Mr. Ro- 
bert Harrison, communicated by Mr. 
Allan, and which 1 have read with 
some degree of pleasure. 1 could 
wish, however, that the Literary Pub- 
lick may be apprized, that Mr. Har- 
rison’s s were valued at 420/.— 
that they were offered to several gen- 
tlemen, in bulk, for oes after 
many ineffectual attempts to dispose 
of them, which occupied several 
years, the Executor was advised to 
sell them pi —and that’ 
eventually produced '240/. after 
expeoces of sale. 
* “Youts, &. 


A Breriomantac. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsax, Preoty -s 1993. 
A NICHE in your Musenm of Anti- 
uities is requested for the en- 
deni ph a pe of Whit- 
tin astle. is beantif 
porters ruin is situated ig Bn 


try, im the county of Satop. Its 


situation is flat: the gat 
used as a u 
two immense 
small i 


} ; 
RF Me, we ayy Te 


CURE Sewers, ” 
of 


‘ a> Sater f 
es a te bet hai 
; Ss 


amen) 


in a qu 

wards King John, whom he bighly 

offended by breaking his head with a 

chess-board. He was one of theglo- 

rious band who compelled that Mo- 
Gent. Mae, August, 1914, 


4 


ne ote ne § 7 a Ye oa 
. re 4 ¥ soe BE og Pers: Reg He La 
displayed’ the. high- t of his race the U 


narch te siga 

Liberty, the boast ~~ of Eog- 
lishmen. In 1419 *his illustrious race 
became extinct; and the manor, after 
various transfers in ing ages, 
devolved to William A » citizen 


abe 


sity, to which they belong, as Trinity 
College, Oxford. — Trinity College, 
Cambridge — Christ Charch, Oxford 
— Christ's College, Cambridge, &. 

whiek 
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which would prevent much ambiguity 
and uncertainty in their communica- 
tions. 

With respect to the Junian Coatro 
versy, although I have been enter- 
tained with the conjectures of your 
various Correspondents for many 
years past at intervals, yet 1 am per- 
suaded they will never arrive at the 
“land of promise.” What says Ju- 
,nius himself in his dedication? “1 
am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me.”— 
When | consider the general consis- 
tency of conduct in the inimitable 
Writer of the above sentence—when I 
consider the contrivances, the devices, 
and the means that were resorted 
to al the time, and ever since, to dis- 
cover the Author—when I consider 
that 45 years have elapsed since Ju- 
ius published his first Letter, without 
a feasible print in the road to guide 
us to his covert—I give up the drag 
in despair. 

As to what your Currespondent, 
Part I. p. 36, says, that he was told 
by a Gentleman who was shortly af- 
terwards returned a Member of Par- 
liament, that the Author's name was 
no secret among the ‘Members of the 
Whig Club, it is the most, vague. and 
futile assertion that ever was. made 
upon the subject. —Is it possible, if 
it was known even toa few only, that 
it could have been sv long concealed 
from the Publick ? Ate Mem- 
bers of the Whig Club so mute, so 
circumspect in their morals, so cau- 
tious in their conversation, that even 
in the moments of conviviality the 
shyuld never divulge a secret, es | 
would have gratified the ardent 
wishes, and I may say the laudable 
curiosity, of theircompanions? The 
reason which his Friend, the Member 
of Parliament, assigns for not divulg- 
ing it, is also the most trite and frivo- 
lous that ever was produced, viz. 
“‘ that it was not prudent to reveal 
the same.” Every simpleton in the 
Nation must know this, without be- 
ing told by Mr. Farquhar, his Friend 
the Member of Parliament, or the 
Members of the Whig Club. | 

D. A. M, p. 212, says, he is * well 
assured, that a Nobleman now living 
could reveal the Author’s Name, if 
he were so disposed. He has more 
_ than once declared it,” &c. — Now to 
have given any satisfaction. to your 
Readers, D. A. M. should, at least, 


have given the name of the Noble- 
man, so enabled to reveal the secret 
of this grand desideratum in Litera- 
ture. But D. A. M. farther says, 
‘** He has more than once declared it.”, 
Does be mean that this Noblemar 
hath declared the Name of the An- 


' thor more than once, or only that he 


could do it if he were so disposed ? 
for there is a little ambiguity in the 
passage. 

He goes. on to say, that the “* Me- 
moirs of a celebrated Literary aad 
Political Character” were written by 
Leonidas Glover; and then gives a 
quetation from the Preface, stating, 
“ that Glover, in 1783, was frequently 
visited privately by the late Marquis of 
Buckingham, fe Lord Temple, &c.”" 
What hath this to do, admitting its 
truth, with Glover being the Author 
of Junius’s Letters? Junius ceased 
writing under that signature 1! years 
previous to 1783, that is, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1772, at which 

ried the late Marquis of Bucking- 

am was only 19 years of age. f, 
indeed, poset waee : - _—_ 
footing with the o emple, 
and the celebrated: e Grenville, 
father to the late Marquis, it may 
furnish grounds for surmise, but sur- 
mise only. This Writer should have 
shewn, that Glover had a personal 
dislike to the- ».to the Duke 
of Grafton —to Lord Mansfield, te 
have given any colourable feasibility 
to his conjecture. Glover is mention- 
ed in the “ History of the Minority, 
during the years 1762, 63, 64 and 65,” 

ri in 1165, and reprinted in 
1766) as having spoken against the 
Supply of one Million to the King of 
Portugal, although that measure was 
supported by Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Chatham. _ p a 

Your sanguine Corresponden : 
B. page 924. cays, that Sir John Mac- 
pherson, from his own lips, positively 
and distinctly informed him (W. B.) 
that Hugh Boyd, esq. declared at Sir 
John Macphertson’s own table, during 
his (Sir i M.'s) temporary absence 
(observe) “ Lam the Author of Ju- 
nius.” Now the controversy_respect- 
ing Hugh Boyd being the Author of 
Juuius’s Letters was ably discussed in 
different Publications, at the time bis 
Life issued from the press in tebe 
written by Mr. Campbell, Amongs 
other Writers on the subject is one ia 
yeur vol, LXX. p. 310, who says, av 
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«  Itis with some mirth and spleen 
that I find Junius gravely asserted to be 
Mr. Bova, whose residence and habits of 
life, in London and elsewhere, I have had 
too many opportunities of knowing for- 
merly, to hear such a supposition with 
eommon patience.” 

And, indeed, unless we allow Ju- 
nius to have been a vain and weak 
mortal, which the whole tenor of his 
Lettets plainly falsifies, we cannot ad- 
mit for an instant, that he could be 
silly enough to belie his own positive 
assertion, as heretofore quoted, with 
his own lips ; nor do the attempts of 
Mr. Boyd’s Biographer to fix the Au- 
thorship upon him carry the least 
weight with them, to a mind which 
traces them through the various wind- 
ings of time, place, and circumstance. 

Yours, &c. PatLo-Junivs. 
cc 
Memorandum with a view of assisting 

any single Gentleman, or Party of 
three or four, who wish to travel 
with convenience and satisfaction 
from Bompay to Encuanp by the 
way of Bussora. 

(Concluded from page 1%.) 

Feb. 4th, 1182.—Arrived at Bussora, 
when a caravan was preparing, aud 
said to be within three weeks of de- 
parture. As this appeared to every 
one a favourable opportunity, an en- 
gagement was entered into with the 
Shick, named Mahomet Millum, who 
agreed to furnish us with 20 camels, 
and to give us his protection,for 1000 
zermaboobs. This, though a consi- 
derable sum, was readily conseated 
to on our part, on the express condi- 
tion of setting out in 20 days from 
the 6th, or the full moon, which was 
a day or two afterwards. 

27th—Left Bussora, and went to 
Zebere, about eight miles distance, and 
there, by a variety of excuses, were 
detained until the 

1th Murch—W hen the caravan load- 
ed, apparently with an intention of 
setting out in earnest; but, after tra- 
velling about six miles to a place 
called Burkaseer, the whole halted, 
and continued, in spite of every re- 
monstrance, till the 

19th. N. B. At Burkaseer there 
was no fire-wood or grass for our 
horses, and the water, though clear, 
was bitterish : however, a very heavy 
rain, which fortunately fell in the 
night of the 7th, caused the wells to 
furnish good water im abundance. 
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Here were plenty of onions and cresses. 
On this day, the 19th, the caravan 
marched about 10 miles, and then 
halted till the 

22d. When they moved about four 
miles and halted. 

23d. Marched about five miles. No 
water these two last days, but the 
weather very pleasant. The Shick 
repeatedly plagued us for provisions 
fur the Arabs who were appoiuted to 
load our baggage; and iv the course 
of our dispute, upon enumerating the 
sums which had been paid him, being, 
under various items no jess than 254 
tomaunds, it appeared that at least 
100 of that sum had been appropri- 
ated to the use of the Jews, who in 
fact fitted out the caravan, and whose 
servant the Shick was for the time: 
however, we refused positively to pro- 
vision any more than feur Arabs, and 
determined to try whether the Shick 
would let our baggage remain bebiad. 

24th. The nightextremely pleasant. 
The Shick in the morning brought 
three more men to our assistance, and 
left the pay, &c. to our discretion. 
Marched three hours and an half; 
supposed distance eight or nine miles. 
No water. 

25th. Marched five hours and half. 


‘S. D. 13 or 14 M. No water ; several 


hares seen, and some killed. 

26th. Marched three hours. ’S. D. 
sevenor eight miles,discovered a black 
cloud of smoke, bearing North, said 
to proceed from a considerable village, 
named Sook ul Shook, on the banks 
of the Bussora River, called by the 
Arabs ** Shut,” distance about 30 
miles. Nowater. N. B. Our water- 
skins are very insufficient, as we have 
three horses and two mules, and a fa- 
mily of 18, to provide water for; and 
we have great reason to apprehend 
our provisions will not bold out; how- 
ever the village just mentioned will, 
it is said, furnish every thing we may 
want. N.B. Four pair of large wa- 
ter-skins and 12 or 16 small ones, are 
requisite, 

27th. Halted, and, to our surprize, 
saw the Shick’s Son, with about 50 
camels, returaing to Zebere for more 
goods; more expustuiation with the 
Shick, but to no purpose, though as- 
sisted by Coja Sherriman for an mter- 
preter, as the person we took in that 
Capacity was altogether anequal to it, 
though in other respects a very use- 
ful strvant. Mis name is Babeck. 

Mareh 
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March 28th. Halt continued. Dis 
patched our servant Babeck to Sook 
ul Shook-for provisions and water- 
skins. 

29th. Halt continued. . 

30th. Halt. Potted meat discovered 
to be spoilt, and totally unfit for use. 

Sist. Halt continued. Our servant 
returned from Sook ul Shook, having 
brought us 11 sheep, and a supply of 
rice, dates, and ghu, a few oranges, 
aod an excellent skin of river water, 
which was very acceptable indeed, as 
that brought for several days from a 
considerable distance has very 
brackish, and much disturbed our 
bowels. Alum is very useful in 
clearing muddy water. 

April ist, Halt continued; but the 
party from Zebere returned, and with 
them the Montifeciks and Benny Kalid 
Custom-house officers. 

2nd. Halt continued. 

3d. Marched one hour and half, dis- 
tance three or four miles; more load- 
ed cawels joined the caravan. The 
delays which the Sheik contrives, 
prove him a very unfit person for an 
Englishman to travel with. 

4th. Marched three hours aud half. 
§. D. seven and half or eight miles. 
Our present distance from Bussora we 
reckon 72 miles. Two chairs arrived 
this day, dispatehed by our very at- 
tentive friend Mr. Latouche, which 
were very acceptable, as one of ours 
was quite expended, and another in a 
very loose condition, N.B. Though 
our horses and mules have not had 
either straw, or grass for these six 
or eight days, and only bad water 
once a day, yet they preserve their 
Spirits and fiesh upon the usual allow- 
ance of grain. 

Sth. Haltcontinued. Allthe Arabs 
are employed in reducing the size of 
the Coffee bales, having setiled their 
customs with the Montifeik Arabs,and 
are to close to-morruw with the Benny 
Kalids. Dressed our first round of 
— corned beef ; proved excel- 
ent. 

6ih. Halt continued, and every one 
employed as yesierday. 

1th. Halt continued. We were ob- 
liged to pay the Castom-house Officers 
10 piastres, in which business out 
Sheik behaved very meanly. 

8th. Marched seven hours. §. D. 
from Bussora 89 miles; halted at a 
good watering-place called Rannag:. 

he sand in many places. was very 


heavy,and rendered the chaise useless. 


N.B. The negli e of the Arabs 
occasions a great deal of breakage, in 
our packages of liquor i 


9th. Marched four hours and half, 
S. D. from Bussora 100 miles. The 
two mules this day drew the chaise 
very conveniently; Tom George hav- 
ing contrived harness for the one to 
draw before the other in the chaise. 
No water. 

10th. Marched three hours to a 
biped called Alk Seez, which 
is an old fortification. 8. D. from Bus- 
sora 107 miles. This day our Sheik 
received intelligence that Shack Faa- 
vul of Sham, alias Damascus, was 
upon the road with 12 or 1500 men. 

1)th. Halted. The Sheik employed 
in putting the caravan into order, and 
in preparations for meeting the above 
Sheik. 

12th. Marched four hours. S. D. 
117 miles; very stony ground ; halt- 
ed in a valley, near the watering- 
place called W-"-. ‘ 

13th. Marcheo ix hours and half. 
S. D. 132 miles. The road very stony 
and uneven, that the top of the chaise 
shook to pieces. Halted at the wa- 
tering-place called Sey-dah, said to 
be half way between Bussora and 
Bagdat. 

14th. Marched three hours. 8. D. 
139 miles; very stony ground, chaise 
of no use. Our Sheik went to the 
Montifeik Sheik for letters to Sheik 
Faaval. No water. 

13th and 16th. Halted. Saw several 
Arab huts, and brought some exeel- 
lent sheep and tolerable ghu: no water. 

11th. Marehed three hours and an 
half. S. D. 147 miles; desert par- 
tridges in plenty; made an extraor- 
dinary shot at four flying together, 
all of which were struck alike, and 
dropped dead at the same moment. 
Halted at Tyre; the water but indif- 
ferent; pasturage excellent; saw the 
fires at the village of Semorra, oa the 
banks ef the Sbut, at the distance of 
about 20 miles. ‘ 

18th. Marehed two hours, §. D, 
152 miles. In the night our Sheik 
returned from the Montifetk Sheik. 

19thi~ Marehed five hours. S. D. 
163 miles; weather very pleasant, 
Here our Sheik says we must halt, tif 
he can go forward and settle terms 
with Sheik Faaval. 

20th. Last night a demand came 
from the Montifeik Sheik for twe 

piastres 
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piastres per load, in con of 
the Bussora Merchaots having neg- 
lected to send him the usual presents. 
This will occasion a further delay. 
Indeed the delays and difficulties that 
daily start — are contrived by the 
Sheik, we w not which, induce 
us to think seriously of going by the 
way of Bagdat, which was strongly 

itated with the Sheik, who promis- 

to furnish us a guard and the ne- 
cessary camels, if he should be obliged 
to wait many days longer. 

2ist. Halt coutinued. Our Sheik 
expressed apprehensions fur his own 
life, and contrived to raise 1000 pias- 
tres, which be sent to the Montifeik 
Sheik. 

22nd. Marched four hours. S. D. 
178 miles. A party of the Bhaet 
Arabs appeared on horseback, and 
caused a Ratt came into camp, and 
were treated by the Sheik with coffee. 

23rd. Marched six hoursand a quat- 
ter. 8. D. 188 miles. A very cool 
windy day ; no water. 

24th. Marched four hours. S. D, 
198 miles. Halted,to gain iatelligence 
before we proceeded to the next wa- 
tering-place, called Batton-il- Hasp. 

Marched 10} hours. S. D. 228 

miles. Asthere was no grazing for 
the camels, which besides were much 
in want of water, their pace was evi- 
dently quicker than before, at least 2} 
or 3milesan hour. Passed Batton-il- 
Hasp, aud continued till a heavy storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, made 
us halt. 

26th. Marched 3{ hours. S. D. 238 
mites. Came to an excellent watering- 
place, called Tick-de-gana. 

2tth. Marched 4; hours. S. D, from 
Bussora 249 miles. 

28th. Marched 6; hours. S. D. 267 
miles. Halted to fill up our water, as 
for three days we are not to expect 
amy. This watering-place is called the 
rales of Al-Khy-dar. Passed this day 
a minaret to the Eastward, and a large 
fort to the Westward, said to have 
been built by the Turks to awe the 
Arabs, but new deserted. 

29th. Marched 8 hours. S. D. 289 
miles. Nowater. Road heavy sand. 

30th. Marched Si bours. S. D. 310 
mites. No water; road heavy saad. 

May Yet. Marched 6{ bours. 5S. D. 
$32 miles. Arrived at the branch of 
the Euphrates,where there was a con- 


siderable body of Arabs, who at first 
appeared to have hostile intestions; 
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but ina few minutes they catne peace- 
ably into eee: sheep 
buther bo well. We ha for & 


few hours, and then marched 2{ hours. 


— this last march our -“ te- 
ceived certain intelligence of Sheik 
Faaval being witbin a few hours’ dis- 
tance, in cu of whieh, he 
determined to send the cAravan to 
Heet, under the directions of hié Son, 
and to wait upon Sheik Faaval with a 
suitable present. 

2d. The Sheik set out in the morn- 
ing ; we marched 5! houts. S. D. from 
Bussora 345 miles. 

$d. Marched 7$ hours, and artived 
at Heet. S. D. 363 milés. Heet is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Euphrates, 
on the West side: and was a most 
, pre sight; hete we got a sup- 
ply of barley for our horses,and many 
other necessaries, such as ghu, fice, 
vinegar, &c. ; we purchased also a few 
fowls and egg, aud one of the towi 
Arabs killed for us a wild hog; we 
got some mulberries, aad might have 

jad an ox, or a calf or two, could we 

have staid till the next morning. The 
sheep also were good. Though our 
route has been very irregular for 
these several days, yet the river and 
refreshments made ample amends for 
the additional travelling. In the 
course of this morning’s ride we saw 
a lizard, of which there are abund- 
ance on the Desert, whose body might 
be about four inches long, holding 
fast a snake of about three feet ia 
length, which it had seized by the 
= in soch a manner that the suak 
could neither bite it,nor ' 
he made thousands of eng 
sight was curious; aad the lizard, 
though naturally very fearful, did 
not attempt fo move from us. 

4th. Left Heet, and marched 6 hours 
over rocky uneveo grouad. S, D. 373 
niles. Saw a wild hog and some other 
large animals. 

5th. Marched 7 hours over tolerab! 
good ground, S. D. 391 miles, 
arrived at Oglet-Horan, where was a 
strong current of water, said to be 
the effect of the heavy rain that 
has lately fallen in the neighbour- 
hvod of Damascus. 

6th. Arrived at Tokul-jamus, after 
a march of 104 hours. S. D. 421 miles. 
No water. 

7th. Matched 9 hours to Mun-ey-al. 
S. D. 445 miles; no water. 

@th. Marched 5} hours to 4 
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ab, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
where we expected to have purchased 
sheep from the Arabs, generally in 
that neighbou:hood ; but unluckily a 
dispute arose between a few of the 
cawel drivers and some Arabs, in 
which ove of our Arabs was wounded, 
which prevented all intercourse. Sup- 
posed distance from, Bussora 459 
tiles. 
9h. Marched 8; hours to Rut-ga. 
S. D. 483 miles; good. water, 
10th. Marched 7) hours to Batten- 
Swal. S. D. 505 miles. Here being 
good water and pasturage for the ca- 
mels, halted, and continued during the 
whole of the 11th. 
1¢2ih. Marched 9} hours. S, D. 532 
miles. A very severe squall of wind 
and red sau.d obliged us to halt; seve- 
ral smaller ones in the course of the 
afternvon. 
13th. Marched 11 hours. S. D. 565 
miles. At seven this morning we 
came in sight of the chain of hills, 
called Gibbell Bushire, which extend 
near 40 miles, and halted before we 
had passed much above half of them; 
in the night smart rain. 
14th. Marched 7 hours. S. D. 587 
miles. In the morning met a small 
caravan going to Bagdat ; at halting, 
Tey-ba im sight to the North-west. 
The ruins of two castles called Gussur- 
ak-wyne, within a mile or two of our 
encampment, and which was in fine 
rass and flowers. 
15th. Marched 3 hours to Tey-ba. 
S. D. 595 miles. Good water; the 
remains of a large towa and square 
minaret. 
16th. Marched 10 hours. S. D. 623 
miles; through a hilly country; no 
water. 
17th. Marched 9! hours. S. D. 6511; 
and passed a well of good water. 
18th. Marched 8 hours. S. D. 6731, 
Arrived at the hot springs of Ham- 
maum; the water of which, when 
cold, is tulerably good; Desert par- 
tridges in great abundance. 
19th, The Sheik furnished us with 
an escort of 15 men, with whom, our 
servanls and baggage, we marched 
about 12 hours, and arrived within 
two miles of the village of Sphera, 
S. D. 7035 miles. 
20th. Marched through Sphera; and 
at half past eight arrived at Aleppo. 
S$. D. from Bussora 715 miles. 
Aerro.—It is not an easy matter 
fora Traveller to persuade hunself to 


leave. either this place or Bussora, on 
account of the constant civilities and 
friendly attention shewn to him ; but, 
if he can prevail upon’ himself, he 
would prea sooner meet with an 
opportunity of a passage by sea to 
Europe by proceeding direct to La- 
tichia, than by writing and waiting 
answers from thence. The distance 
is about 100 miles, and may be per- 
formed in four days; and it will be 
right to take a guard of 15 or 20 
Arabs as far as Shogul. Ou your ar- 
rival at Latichia, it is advisable to 
visit the harbour; and, as small vessels 
are generally to be had, the shortest, 
and apparently the best, way is to 
freight one direct for Trieste. By 
waiting answers from Latichia, we 
continued 20 days at Aleppo; and after 
our arrival there, the vessel which 
had been engaged to carry us to Con- 
stantinople, was too small, and such 
as no one would chuse to go in if a 
better was to be got. In cousequence 
of some conversation with the lialian 
captains and the persons residing 
there, and there being a vessel ready 
to be freighted, we quitted our in- 
tention of proceeding to Constanti- 
nople, and freighted her to carry us 
either to Venice or Trieste, as we 
might, from intelligence we received 
on the passage, prefer. The vessel 
we freigited is calied a tribaccolo, and 
greatly resembles a large Surathvody, 
only being rather larger; she burthen- 
ed about 120 tons,had a flush deck and 
seemed well calculated to bear rough 
weather. Her cabin was tolerably 
commodious fur two persons to sleep 
in, and the hatchway was the best 
place to eat ing she bad a main and 
mizen mast, on which were hoisted 
two large square sails, which, when 
occasion required, were double or 
single reefed, by. lowering the sail 
upon the deck. She had also another 
mast, neither properly a fore-mast 
por a bowsprit, yet partaking of 
the nature of both ; on this was hvist- 
ed a lug sail, which reefed aloft, and 


a more uvhandy, inconvenient sail © 


can scarce be imagined in bad weath- 
er: however, the vessel worked well 
upon a.wind, and, taken altogether, is 
very well calculated for such a _pas- 
sage at such aseasov. We-left Lati- 
chia the oe of the 19th June; bad 
a fair wind, which carried us abreast 


of Cyprus next day; after which we 
had scarte any thing but coptrary 
winds 5 
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inds; however, by working, up the 
oan ‘of Karamania, with fand. 


he ist July. The same evening we 
jeft it, Dee the 6th had worked u 
as high as Patmos; and on the 15 
anchored at Modon iv the Morea for 
water and refreshments, It was the 
moroing of the 19th before we reach- 
ed Zante, where we were very civilly 
treated by the Consul, Mr. Sargiat, 
and his deputy Mr. Forrest, and met 
with most sorts of refreshments. The 
evening of the 20th we left Zante, 
and, with atolerably pleasant passage, 
and what at the season of the year 
may be reckoned an expeditious one, 
arrived at Trieste on the 3d August. 
We were iutroduced into the old La- 
zaretto the same day; and having a 
clean Bill of Health from Latichia, 
our confinement is not to exceed 21 
days; and thongh it is no doubi dis- 
agreeable to be so long kept pri- 
soners after arriving upon the Conti- 
nent, yet there has hitherto appeared 
to us no place so eligible for the pur- 
pose of performing quarantine as 
this, as the apartments are very toler- 
able, the fish excellent, and fruit, in 
general, is allowed to be good; and 
more thae 2! days are not required, 
unless in particular cases; whereas at 
Venice, and all parts of Italy, double 
the time is observed constantly ; and 
scarce ever wore than five days are 
abated, if the person chuse to leave 
their cloaths behind them and get 
ethers made. 

General Obscrvations. — The best 
season for passing the Desert appears 
to be from October to May. The 
Journey across the great Desert ap- 

ars considerably preferable to that 

y way of Bagdat. » hy 

A person anxious to arrive in Eng- 
land as quick as possible, should con- 
trive fo be at Bussora by the first of 
January ; to leave it by the 15th, and 
to arrive at Aleppo between the 12th 
and 15th February. His stay there 
ought not to exceed the 20th; and 
he may then expect to leave Latichia 
on the first of March, and by the end 
of it arrive at Trieste; and by the 
middle of May, at farthest, be io 
Eagland. : 

A person who has no particularly 
urgent business, and wishes to travel 
with ease and convenience, and in the 
most pleasurable season,ueed notleave 
Bissora before the 20th February, or 


and. 
sea breezes, we reached Rhodes on, 
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first of March, He may employ 35 
daysin passing the Desert, and con- 
tinue at, Aleppo till the first of May. 
From thence to Latichia; and to pro- 
vide conveniencies there, may require 
10 days, aad for thepassage to Trieste 
50 mere. Im the beginning of Au- 
gust he will be at liberty to proceed 
to England, after gratifymg his curi- 
osity at Venice for the last six oreight 
days in July. 

A gentleman chusing to bring his 
family across the Desert need not a 
[rsnord either danger or insuit. T 

ady must have a Tackt Revan for 

the convenience of travelling, and 
should avoid exposing herseif to be 
stared at. 

Any gentleman or party, travelling 
upon the _ of ease and conveni- 
ence, should not estimate his e 
atless than 15,000 rupees fromBussorag 
the charge thither depends much upoa 
circumstances. 

For a guard of 60 Arabs and 40 

baggage camels, from 4 wf 5000 

5000 rupees .... ween ceeece . 
Expence at Bussora........,... 
Ditto at Aleppo and Latichia 

for the Voyage to Trieste, 

The freight of a Vessel ought 
Met to exceed 6 oc cece 10 és 
The purchase of a carriage and 
other expences at Trieste .. 
Travelling charges tu England *.. 2000 

Rupees 14,500 
He would do well to allow for a 
1000 


500 
2000 
3000 
1000 


few pieces of Aleppo flowered 
silk, and other articles for 
presents to England ...... 





Rupees 15,500 

With respect to remittances for his 
expences, there is no occasion, so long 
as the Bombay rupee continues to 
exceed the piastre im exchange at 
Bussora, to carry money from Bom- 
bay, as bills on the departure of any 
freight vessel can be negotiated to an 
advantage for such a sum at least 
without: loss , but; if there was no 
such opportunity expected, Venetians 
answer very well, even when carried 
to Aleppo, and from thence bilis caa 
be negotiated upon Constantinople 
without loss, and credit from the last 
place can be lodged without difficulty 
at Trieste. Before the vessel can ar- 
rive from Latichia, or even from 
England, letters of credit may be 
lodged at Trieste, by writing immedi- 
alcly afler ‘the arrival at Bussora. 
Letters 





Setters from England generally reach 
Trieste in 15 or 16 days. 

Though the above are our senti- 
ments formed on the observations we 
have made, yet many circumstances 
wary, and render alterations necessary. 
However, Travellers need not appre- 
hend any particalar difficulties ; for 
we with particular pleasure declare, 
that both Mr. Latouche and Mr. Ma- 
nesty at Bussora, and Consul Abbott 
and bis brother at Aleppo, did ia the 
mest ubiiging and friendl 

ive us every possible assistance; and 
it would be wjustice to the other gem 
tlemen of the places we 
through, not to mention their readi- 
ness to oblige us. 

Trieste Lazaretto, 20th Aug. 1782. 

rc 

Me. Unsan, Aug. 10, 

EREWITH I send you a front 
View * of Marybone House, 
formerly a very celebrated Mansion, 
but which. was pulled down iv 1791, 
and the site thereef covered by 
new strecis and stables, nearly oppo- 
site the Church. Tradition has hand- 
ed down to us that it was a Palace of 
our Popish Queen Mary; and cer- 
tainly the architecture of the build- 
ing, and those vestiges of former 
randeur connected with it— its once 
eautiful gallery—its spacious hall — 
and the noble entrance both to the 
front and back part of the building, 
sufficiently corroborated the report. 
This House belonged, for many years 
befure it was pulled down, to his Grace 
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the Duke of Portland ; and was ivha- 
bited, as many of your Readers att 
some of your C (espe 
ny your worthy Co at W. 
C. D. of Abbots Roding) cau well 
recollect, by the Rev. John Foun- 
taine, and after his decease by his 
Widow ; and was in their days a pub- 
lic School. At this School some of 
our Nobility and many of our Gen- 
try were educated ; the character 
of the Family and of the School be- 
ing well established, it was frequent! 
honoured by the visits of Sarton of 
high rank and most eminent genius, 
during the last contr Maryboue 
Gardens was then a place of public 
resort; but long before my time they 
had fallen into decay, and buildi 
upon them were constantly multi : 
so that, at last, little more than the 
House, Gardens belonging to it, and 
School-yard, remained untouched; aod 
these were soon involved in the gene- 
ral havock. 

The European Magazine, for Jul 
1790, gives 4 tolerably correct View 
of the back pert of this once noble 
House ; but no account of it accom- 
panies the Plate. 

In Mirfield, in the parish of Dew» 
bury, co. York, is a house which ap- 
pears to me one of the greatest 
Curiosities in the Kingdom. Au old 
* Post and Pair house” of wood 
cased with stone in different ages, but 
all many centuries past: it is called 
“ Castle Hall,” is nowa public house, 
and belongs to that antient family the 








* The Drawing sent by our Correspondent is not sufficiently finished for tha 
Engraver’s use. A slight Front View of the School-house appeats in a “ View, prin- 
cipally comprising Marybone House, gardens, park, and environs, as they proba~ 
bly stood in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when her Majesty entertained the Rus- 
sian Ambassadors with hunting in the said Park; from an original drawing by 
Gasselin in 1700.” See Pennant’s London, and Lysons’s-Middlesex. In this House 
a considerable school was kept many years by Mr. De la Place, and after by Mr, 
Fountaine ; on whose secession the building was demolished in 1791. This Plate 
is “ dedicated to the Noblemen and Gentlemen educated at the said School, by their 
very humble Servant, John Thomas Smith.” Mr. Lysons, in his “ Environs,"* 
says, “‘ The manor-house, which during the time it was vested in tbe Crown, iq 
said to have been used ag one of the Palaces, was pulled down in 1791. By a draw- 
ing of Rooker’s, in the possession of John White, esq. of Devonshire-place, it 
seems to have retained some traces of the architecture of Queen Elizabeth’s time; 
but the greater part appears to have been rebuilt at a later period, perhaps. by the 
Forsets ; andthe South front was certainly added or renewed not more than a een- 
tury ago. Devonshire Mews are built on the site:of the Manor house.—The manor, 
with all its appurtenances, was granted by James L. in 1611, to Edward Forset, 
esq. for 8291. 3s. 4d.; was sold in 1710 to the Duke of Newcastle for 17,5001, the 
rental then 900/. per annum; and is now the property of his descendant®, the 
Duke of Portiand. Such has been the improvement of the property, from the 
great increase of the buildings, that it is now [1795] said to produce 1%,000/. per an- 
num in ground-repts ouly.” 
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to see it eat rh your 
my pould we be. taken 
| favour if any Correspondent 
would inform. me » find 
od Views of Notting am Castle*, or 
of Pontefract + and Mi sph ier 
tlesin Yorkshire, if any Views of the 
two latter are ip existence. N, 8, 
% —— z ‘~ be . *% 
Hal, about 
acaba eos 
r, . . 
be very appropriately illustrated | 
the follo: extract from the “ East- 
ern Tour” of the celebrated ’Agricul- 
torist Mr. Arthur Young. 


what is very extraordinary, ‘in a i 
S Ghetiion, being oh very kite 


able 
—_ finely wooded, that com- 
marids alf the eonbery sit was formerly 


; th Ashby, 
‘theil, much out of repair, 
and the offices'in ruin. He has:in a few 


the whole- into complete ” attainments; under whose benignant 
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by Hall is an old house; but, 


ter in 1784; a 


other side, a beautiful landscape of hang- 
hills, with scattered wood, shelving 
fo a winding valley, so low, that you 
down upon it in a very picturesque 
manner: the sides of the hills all cug 
into rich inclosures. Besides various 
offices, and a very complete kitchen- 
ground, this gentleman has also erected 
three new farm-houses, and a parsonage, 
in a neat and substantial manner, of 
brick and tile ; and some cottages in the 
same manner; and placed them at the 
entrance of his village, in such a man- 
Mer that they have a most 
Z . These works are very noble; 
ornament a'couatry, eneourage in- 
pee ‘that useful circulation 
whic ever attend the residence 
of a man of fortune, and are sure to 
acquire that fame which is due to so just 
“a'épecies of patriotism.” 
-~& larger view of Quenby Hall is 
giten.by Mr. Nichols in his “ History 
of Leicestershire ;” with a correct 
grotnd-plan; accurate admeasure- 
‘ment of the different rooms ; and an 
exact account of the extensive pro- 


ayecte com this place. The Hall is 
-flat-roofed; and leaded; a most sub- 
stantial building, on an expensive 
“plan; thick brick-walls, with door 
and window-jambs of stone. 

“This ens nw pe po Pars 
dong in the possession of the st; 
ame ars 1150, of his relation 
‘ »@sq. by the late Shuck- 
drag Ashby, “ M. P. for Leices- 
is now the pro- 

rty and place of residence of his 

aughter, Mrs. Ashby 4, relict of Wil- 
diam Latham, M. D. F. R.S, &c. 

Mr. Shuckbrugh Ashby was a gen- 

Meman of first-rate eral and literary 


veare a village of new cottages was 
soon erected at the adjoining village 
of Hungerton, which he permitted 
the inhabitants to enjoy at the trifling 
quit-rent of sixpence a gears besides 
aie he ee: oo as comfort- 
and respectable-looki 

-fortenants upon the Quenb 
Mr. Ashby died Jan. 18, 1792 |. 

- Of this family, aiso, was your old 


houses 
land. 


_ and valuable Correspondent, the Re- 





King was pleased to 


that éhe and her issue 


tT. Mac. August, 1814. 





+'See Grose.  Epirt. 


i pedigree of this very antient and bighly-respectable 
HL. of the.“ History of Leicestershire.” . 


t to Mrs. Latham, his Royal licence and 
take and use the surname and bear the 


p. 78. 


verend 
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verend George Ashby, B. D. F.5S. A. 
President of St. Joha’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and rector of Barrow, co. 
Suffolk ; a full account. of whom is 
given in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, vol. I. p. 
577; and also in your vol. LXXVIII. 
p- 653. A TRAVELLER. 
—_ 

Mr. Unsay, July 10. 
CERTAINLY am bound to make 
some amends for having drawn 

Mr. Hawkins into an opportunity of 
writing a letter, and of such “ extreme 
length;” that is, by rendering my reply 
altogether as concise. 

Whatever sketches I took from the 
Abbey church, Westminster, for my 
work of Anfient Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, were independest of any sugges- 
tions from the Fawkins family. While 
I was engaged in such selection, they 
— or leave to present papers of 
illustration in aid of my engravings ; 
that is, as they referred to Westmin- 
ster subjects: of course this was as- 
sented to. On setting out with the 
publication, 1 intended but slight Jet- 
ter-press accompaniments, as was the 
case with Plates I. and 11. from hints 
set down by the late Richard Gough, 
esq. It proved otherwise when Mr. 
Hawkins took the lead ; and, had.no 
mistakes happened between his father 
and me, I had determined, when the 
partial number of articlesfrom West- 
minster had been gone through with, 
to have declined the honour of his 
literary assistance ; for, in fact, the 
accounts furnished by him were so 
verbose, so full of complicated mat- 
ter, repetitions, and old wives’ tales, 
(witness his present letter, portioned 
4s it is into four readings, and I know 
not how much “ omitted”) ruuning so 
wide of the mark (my eogravings), 
that the expence of paper and letter- 
press printing far exceeded my original 
calculation relative to the price to be 
paid by Subscribers. The Hawkine’s 
wanted remuneration: other gentle- 
men (see the difference of men’s hu- 
mours!) absolutely contributed pecu- 
niary aid to encourage me in the un- 
dertaking. Allow me to name in par- 
ticular Richard Gough, esq. Dr. Lort, 
C. Ord, esq. and W. Seward, esq.* As 


* | take this oceasion to inform Mr. 
Hawkins that { am about to dispose of 
this Work; and if be, or anyother per- 
son, should be-desirous to become pur- 
ehasers, I shali be ready to listen to 
eandid and liberal proposals. 
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for the “long story” Mr. Hawkins 
has entertained the Readers with, who 
candot chuse buat smile about my 
“ thinking this,” or “saying that,” my 
romises; and what constitutes the 
est part of the joke is; I “ accepted 
Mr. Hawkins’s assistance to keep him 
out of mischief—keep the grave, the 
sententious, the learned John Sidney 
Hawkius, esq. out of mischief! And 
oh! impertinent, trifling, and silly 
Jobn Carter, that could, almost at first 
interview with such a personage as 
the late Sir John Hawkins, Knt. and 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at 
Hicks’s-hall, presume to advise with 
him about his Son’s morals! Yet he, 
Mr. Hawkins (maugre his “‘ memo 
is de | uacommonly strovg,”) 
immediately lets us know that his Fa- 
ther “‘ had on a former occasion acci- 
dentally said, that it was a good thing 
when young men took to such pur- 
suits, as it kept them out of mischief.’’ 
‘However, Mr. Hawkins “ comforts” 
himself about a “ just vindication of 
himself against so foul and false a ca- 
lumny.” Between friends, this part 
of the business, Jet it be understood 
how it may, had better have slept in 
eacé with ten thousand other the 
ike reminiscences. 

With regard to the ‘ full,true, fair, 
and complete account,” of all these 
mighty matters, I find by evumerat- 
ing the names of those gentlemen 
who wrote for my work, and the 
number of pages each produced, the 
account stands thus: 


Pages. Pages. 


-J.S. Hawkins, esq. 335 Sir John Fenn 5 


DOE oie oe agce i] Dr. Oglander 
W. Seward, esq. I | W. Bray, esq. 13 
R. Gough, esq..... 94} C.Brooke, esq. 2 
. 115] S. Lysons, esq. 2! 
)- | Dr. Milner... 433 

I concluded this work in 1794; and 
did not commence my present inter- 
course with Mr. Urban until 1798, 
(See volume LXVIII.). Two years 
elapsed between the two occurrences, 
therefore Mr. Hawkins has no cause 
to call my veracity or sincerity into 
question in this respect, although he 
has presumed so to do, p. 351. 

Mr. Hawkins still arrogates to him- 
self ‘the power of condemuing Mr. 
Moore’s Dist of Monasteries, com- 


piled on his visits round the Kingdom, 
with the authorities of Tanner, Keith, 
and his friend Mr. Cayley. Why the 
date of the foundation of Westmin- 


ster Abbey is set down ia the above 
List 
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List 1049, temp. Edward Confessor, is’ 


for this reasen : we have no traces, at 
this hour, what form any previous 
building assumed, while Edward's re- 
mains are still visible in considerable 
portions, as exemplified Plate I. of 
the First Part of the present Volume, 
p-9. Reverting to the few trivial 
examples of proportions and varia- 
tions of the Pointed arch, extracted 
from my work of English. Architec- 
ture, which Mr. H. has inserted in his 
History, by way of proof that he pays 
some attention to his country’s arts; 
it would have better become him, and 
have given seme small credit to his 
undertaking, if he had favoured the 
Publick with one or two engravings 
of an English arch, a door-way, a 
moulding, or a modicum of foliage, 
and the Tike, by his friend and col- 
league Mr. Smith: but nothing of 
this sort seems to have suited Mr. 
Hawkins ; copying other men’s letter- 
press 
cheapest way of going to work, 
though not the most honourable): an- 
swers al! purposes, and is a much 
easier task. Alluding to the present 
remains of Malthsbury, it is to be 
hoped my selection from them, in vol. 
LXXXIiL. Pact ii. Plate Il? p. S29, 
will confirm their remote antiquity, 
and fix them a portiou of the first 
foundation. é 

Mr. Hawkins being willing some 
how of othér to have it understood 
that he had at least seen a certain 
number of our Antient Structures, 
if not made notes, or employed an 
artist to take sketches from them, 
therefore reckons up “ above 50;” 
but does not “ see any use in citing 
oue of them.” Here is an Author for 
you, who, writing about the “ History 
of the Origin of Gothic (Pointed) Ar- 
chitecture,” totally sets aside with 
contempt aod prejudice the mighty 
aod first coticeived works of ‘art in 
this his native land! Ja contradic- 
tion to Mr. Hawkins, I beg leave to 
state, that I, in every instance, con- 
sult books, by way of illustration to 
the antient objects I mean to lay 
before the world; but at the same 
time thast observe, I give preference 
to an actual survey of them, and 
sometimes folldw the dictates of my 
own reason and long eat in 
descanting on their several properties. 

Had the strictures which Mr. Haw- 
kins is-pleased to pass upon my pre- 


Mr. Carter’s Reply to Mr. Hawkins. 


engravings (being the . 
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sent publication of “The Antient Ar- 
chitecture of England” come from a 
professional band, I would have bow- 
ed with humble contrition for my 
vain attempt to inform and instruct 
the Publick ; as it is, little apprehen- 
sion can be felt, when it is considered 
that a mere Amateur gives sentence. 
My observations on his book are 
for the sole purpose of vindicating 
the abilities of Englishmen ; and as 
he is a person of independent fortune, 
nothing prejudicial could possibly ac- 
crue to him on that account from any 
refutations brought against it by my 
said‘ Observations.’ But, by unworthy 
insinuations; he endeavours to sap the 
very foundation on which my means 
of existence are raised, seeking to in- 
jure me in my profession! How. 
ever, to shew that little is to be dread- 
ed from such a wordy Scribe (I beg 
rdon, 4uthor),1 despise his pitiful ef- 
orts;and, as an apology for the work 
of Antient Architecture, can only say, 
the arrangement of it is the result of 
my studies through life ;the specimens 
are sketched from the real objects, 
and etched by my own hand. The 
truth is, 1 have done my best (not pre- 
suming to write a History of Archi- 
tecture exclusively): to be consider- 
ed as an illustrator of the Antiqui- 
ties of the land, is all the reward I 
aim at. If I have failed in my 
arduous task, let a kind oblivion 
be my fate;'not a cruel and unwar- 
rantable condemnation, for doing that 
where no art or science is calumniat- 
ed;a zealous endeavour to do honour 
to them has been the prime movement 
of all'my exertions, both in my ar- 
chitectural and literary labours. And 
so long as | can in any wise be condu- 
cive to uphold the game, it will be a 
matter of indifference, what incon- 
venience may arise to my own parti- 
cular or private concerns, being sen- 
sible I but “ do my duty. ” 
Yours, &c. J. Carter. 
A 


Mr. Urpan, "Aug. 2. 


I REGARD your Magazine as the 


Public Office for Literary laquiries, 
where an answer tay be obtained to 
any question, learned or curious ; and, 
what is essentially different from most 
offices, without tee or reward. Uo- 
der this impression, | sit down to re- 
quest, by your favour, of some Cor- 
respondent versed in Bibliographical 
History ; ot of yourself, who are pro- 

bably 
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bably as competent to answer as most 
of your Co odents, whether a 
small set of Letters, by Arthur Kemp, 
was ever printed; and who the said 
Arthur was? They are lent to me, 
in a very neat MS. transcribed as for 
Se, with a dedication to “ the 
noble and virtuous Lady, the Lady 
Walgrave,” signed by the Author, 
and dated “ Lond. May 29, 1641.” 
The Letters are Seven in number. 
1. Upon the death of her young Son, p. 1. 
2. Upon the death of her ter, p. 13. 
3. To one going to reside as Factor at 
Constaatinople, p. 31. 
4. To Mr. upon the death of his 
Wife, p. 63. 
5. Advices concerning Marriage, p. 79. 
6. To Lady upon the death of her 
Husband, p- 179. 
§.To a Gentleman tormented with the 
Gout, p. 207. 
The Letters and Dedication are not 
ill written, according to the style of 
the time ; but I confess that I have 








not read them through; being un- 
willing to go through that in MS. 
which probably may be to be had in 


rint, and even with correctious and 
mprovements. I have searched in 
the Ceneura Literaria for Arthur 
Kemp, and also in the Britisk Bibiio- 
grapher, but without success; but I 
trust that, if you cannot yourself an- 
swer niy questions, some of the learn- 
ed persons concerned in those works 
will be kind enough to satisfy my 
doubts. Should it appear that honest 
Arthur is a man of any note, and that 
these Letters are hitherto unpublish- 
ed, I will then read them with care, 
and form my opinion how far they 
deserve to see the light or not. If I 
were in London, which at present I 
am not, I would submit the MS. to the 
inspection of any literary man, who 
might wish to see it; but, as it is, ,I 
must content myself with conveying 
the questions above stated to your 
Magazine, and begging you to give 
that ample circulation to them which 
the established sale of your valuable 
Miscellany so readily affords. 

Yours, &c. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, July 19. 


N answer to the Query in Part i. 
p-. 544, I send you the following 
information: 
Sir Thomas Jenner was born at 
Mayfield, Sussex, and educated under 
Br. Gray. He went to Queea’s Col- 
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» in Cambridge, about the year 
= and from thence in the se 
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1659 to the Inner Temple. The first 
of January 1660, he married Aon 
Poe (only daughter and heiress of 
James Poe, esq. son and heir of Leon- 
ard Poe, M. D. physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles 1.) He came to Petersham, 
near Richmond, Surrey, about 1677, 
and 3d Oct. 1683 was made Recorder 
of London, King’s Council, and knight- 
ed, and afterwards came up King’s 
Serjeant; 2d Jan. following, on the 
death of his master, King Charles, he 
was made one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, and 4th June after, one 
of the Justices of the Common Pleas. 
He died Jan. 1. in the 69th year of 
his age, and was buried at Petersham. 
There is a large handsome marble mu- 
ral monument within side the Church, 
erected by his ae daughter 
(Lady Darnell). It was repaired and 
beautified, in the year 1197, by his 
descendant the Rev. John Jenner, 
D. D. rector of Buckland and Midley, 
Kent. Yours, &c. PRONEPOS. . 

P. S. The augmented Jenner arms 
Azure are painted with the heiress 
Poe’ arms on the monument. 

Sir Thomas had a numerous issue, 
and one of his sous was named Ed- 
ward, it is therefore a family-name. 

The late Sir Francis Fust, bart. of 
Hill-Court, Gloucestershire, was re- 
lated to the Jenner family, by an in- 
termarriage with the Poe family; 
and he always acknowledged Edward 
Jenner, of Berkeley, to be a relation. 


Re 


Mr. Unsan, Alton, Hants, Aug. 2. 


]7 was with the greatest pleasure I 
observed in the Literary Intelli- 
gence in — Number for July, that 
we are at length likely to have a re- 
gular History of this County, which, 
whether it be considered for its antient 
or modera state, is inferior in point 

of interest to few in the Kingdom. 
During the time of the Romans, 
Hampshire, inhabited by the Belge, 
was the seat of many of their trans- 
actions, and they had no less than 
six principal stations in it; some of 
which are at the present time sites of 
towns, and all are clearly to be dis- 
covered. The. walls of Silchester, 
inclosing an area of 100 acres of 
ground, are still remaining perfect, 
and form a fence to the land, which is 
in 
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in a high state of cultivation; and 
some of the Roman military ways 
are now in existence as the modern 
turnpike roads. In the Saxon division 
of the country our county was very 
conspicuous ; it formed part of the 
Kingdom~of Wessex, the — of 
which was at Winchester : Egbert 
having by conquest united the differ- 
ent Kingdoms of the He hy, was 
cro in the Cathedral of Winches- 
ter, the first King of ali England; 
and published an edict dated from 
thence, abolishing all distinctions of 
Saxons, Jutes, and English, and com- 
manding that all his subjects should 
in future be called by the latter name 
only.—* Winchester now became the 
oubted metropolis of the island ; 
a prerogative,” says Milner, “which it 
had before enjoyed at certain inter- 
vals, but which now continued to 
illustrate it during the s of be- 
tween four and five centuries.” 
\ It is remarkable that Hampshire 
has not before met with a regular 
Historian. As to the Collections in 6 
Vols. 4to, usually called Warner’s, 
they contain, with the exception of 
the translation of Domesday, but few 
matters of importance. Milner’s 
Winchester, White's Selborne, and Sir 
Henry Englefield’s Walk through 
Southampton, are valuable descrip- 
tions of their respective districts. 


With res Ayan ages ical 
history of Hants, it is the pers wed 
of, and it gives titles to, some of the 
first families of the Pee ; and 
among its gentry are some of antient 
families and very considerable estates. 

In fine, a good History of the County 
is greatly wanted; and there can be 
no doubt that, when the Reverend 
Projector’sintentions are fully known, 
he will meet with every assistance 
and encouragement. 

Yours, ToroGRraruvs. 
A 

Mr. Unsan, Newcastle, July 30. 
I FIND in p. 2, an Answer to S. P. 

who inquires after the Sword-dan- 
cers of the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland ; and you refer him 
to Ellis’s edition of Brand’s Antiqui- 
ties for information. Might I beg of 

ou to announce, that I am preparing 
or the press a work descriptive of 
this dance, with its origin, &c. &c. 

her with the native tunes, or 
melodies of this dance, aod the Obrist- 
mas pageantry of the North. It is 


nearly two years since | publisheda 
Collection of the Local Songs of the 
Counties of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, to which I intend shortly to add 
a Second Volume. 

For the information of your Cor- 
respondent, p. 2, I send you a Copy 
of the Statutes of our Antiquarian 
Society, and shall be happy at any 
time to give a further account. 


“1, The Society shall'consist of Or- 
dinary, Corresponding, and Honorary 
Members. The number of Ordi 
Members limited to one hundred; the 
number of Corresponding and Honorary 
Members unlimited, The candidates for 
admission as Ordinary Members shall be 
proposed at a regular meeting by at least 
three Members, and ballotted for at the 
next succeeding meeting; three-fourths 
of the Members present to confirm the 
admission of the candidate. The election 
of Corresponding and Honorary Mem- 
bers shall be subject to the same regu- 
lations as the election of Ordinary Mem- 
bers, excepting that they may be bal- 
lotted for the same meeting at which 
they are proposed. Twelve Members to 
form a constitution. 2, Persons residing 
within the town and county of Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne, the counties of Northum- 
berland, Durham, or Cumberland, shall 
not be eligible as Corresponding Mem- 
bers.—3. The officers of the Society to 
consist ofa Patron, one President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries, one 
Treasurer, and a Council of six. The 
office of Patron to continue for life, the 
other Officers to be annually elected out 
of the class of Ordinary Members by 
written lists to be delivered by the Mem- 
bers in person at the Anniversary Meet- 
ing. These Officers to have charge of 
the property of the Seeiety, and any five 
te be competent to act.—4. The interest 
of each Member in the funds and pro- 
perty of the Seciety to continue so long 
only as he shall remain a Member; and 
the property shall never be sold or other- 
wise disposed of (except in the case of 
duplicates hereinafter mentioned), so 
loug as there remain Members sufficient 
to form a constitution ; but should the 
Members be reduced below the number 
of 12, and so remain for 12 calendar 
months then next following, the funds 
and property of the Society shall be de- 
livered unto and vest in the oldest So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Great Britain. 
—5. Each Ordinary and Corresponding 
Member to pay an admission-fee of two 
guineas, and each Ordinary Mewber to 
pay an annual subscription of one guinea, 
commencing at the Anniversary Meet- 
ing in 1814, —6. The Meetings of the 

Society 
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Society to be held in the Society’s room, 
at six o’clock in the evening, on the first 
Wednesday in every month; and the 
Anniversary Meeting at twelve o’cleck 
in the day, at the same place, on the 
first Wednesday in January.” 


Yours, &c, Joun Brew. 
. cm 

“Mr. Unsan, Aug. 7. 

* SHOULD but unite with many 

others in the satisfaction it would 

afford, to be informed, through the 
channel of your Magazine, by the 
collectors of, or connoisseurs in, the 
antient maps of London, from what 
original “ the City of London as in Q. 
Elizabeth’s time,” prefixed toStrype’s 
edition of Stowe’s Survey, was taken. 
it has the arms of James i.; but query 
whether the “‘ Piatzo,” in the site of 
Covent Garden, was then known. 

It seems rather extraordinary that 
amidst the numerous reprints of old 
books, &c. and considering the pre- 
sent mania for topographical infor- 
mation, there have been no republica- 
tions of the old aud searce Maps and 
Plans of London. A series of these, 
in chronological order, with appropri- 
ate accounts of them, could not fail 
to interest the publick, or to reward 
the industry and enterprize of any 
person, or persons, that would under- 
take such a Work. 

It is even greater matter of sur- 
prize, that no separate Maps of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, 
divided inio parishes, have been pub- 
lished. Ht is a difficult matter for 
any person walking — many 
parts of Westminster to know ino 
what parish he is. Civis. 

a 

Mr. Urnpan, Aug. 4. 
LATE Writer on preserving the 
sight has emphatically alluded 
to the destructive influence of “ those 
spheres of coloured fluids which are 
sv ostentatiously placed in the shop 
windows of chemists and apotheca- 
ries, who might be supposed bribed 
by the oculisis and surgeons, to de- 
stroy the sight, and break the limbs, 
of the unfortunate passengers expos- 
ed to their influence.” He might 
have included on this oceasion (with 
great reverence be it spoken, Mr. 
Urban!) the whoie body of pick- 
pockets in the Metropolis, wifose 
manceuvres these lights aye admirably 
calculated to assist. 

But there existsa still greater nui- 
gance of this kiud, and that is the re- 


fracting lamps with lenses, that are 
used in the parish of St. Anne’s West- 
minster, almost exclusively. It is 
impossible to walk through that pa- 
rish at night, without being liable to 
all the above inconveniences; and it 
is certain, that none but ignorant 
parish-officers, or crafty contractors, 
would Lave devised such a mode of 
lighting the streets. It is equally 
certain, that little, if any, additional 
light is gained by these lenses. They 
had been tried so early as King Charles 
II.’s reign, being particularly describ- 


ed in the interesting and amusing Tra- 
vels of Mons. Misson in land, and ~ 
were probably soon disused from the 


inadequacy to their intended purpose, 
or from some or one of the causes 
above adverted to. It is high time 
that these lamps, with some other 
modern lights, should be extinguished. 
Yours, &c. Lampds Antigua, 
I 
Mr. Urean, July 23. 


AVING observed in Part ii. vol. 
LXXXIII. p.538.) some general 
observations on the beautiful e, 
and remains of the Abbey Church, at 
Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, I am in- 
duced to send afew additional remarks, 
the result of a tour through that part 
of the country last summer. Though 
more they may not have been se- 
ected with the exactness of an ac- 
customed Antiquary, yet I am induced 
to hope, that as these buildings are 
remains of antiquity highly interest- 
ing, and, as your Correspondent just- 
ly observes, but little noticed, they 
will perhaps contain some little inter- 
est and information ; and if they tend 
to the making ko6wn and preserva- 
tion of such noble works from the 
wide wasting hand of desolation, they 
will answer the purpose more imme- 
diately intended. For, while we con- 
template and admire these beautiful 
works of past ages, we too frequently 
suffer the cruel hand of destruction 
and wanton mischief to exert its un- 
relenting fury, and to deprive us of 
those precious relics of former gran- 
deur, whose beauty and perfection 
claim our utmost exertion in their 
preservation. 
In bringing these buildings agaia 
into notice, it is painful te the feel- 
ings to be obliged to mention the ha- 


vock daily and hourly committiog,on 

the gate, one of the most enri 

and beautiful examples now remaiwing 
Pa) im 
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in the Kingdom. Little comment ou 
the destruction of antient buildings is 
necessary to those who are capable 
of estimating their excellence ; and 
little will here be offered; but I cau- 
not suppress my feelings of indigna- 
tion, when an eye-witness to these 
scenes of wanton mischief, and | am 
unable by argument on the spot, to 
stop its progress. No expostulations 
of mine could induce the juvenile de- 
stroyers to quit the roof of the porch 
which adorns the gateway, and is the 
entrance to the rooms above. Amo 

other ornaments which are destin 

to suffer from their situation, is a bas- 
so relievo in front, under the ruined 
pediment, containing three or four 
figures much injured by time and vio- 
hence, and every effort was made to 
separate the stones. From such fre- 
Pe practice itis painful to remark, 


at but one stone now remains of the - 


ornamented parapet of the side walls, 
to convey an idea of what the whole 
design was originally. Other equally 
fatal instances of destruction might 
here be produced; but it is hoped 
that these mentioned will be sufficient 
to excite the strenuous exertions of 
some few individuals, who may have 
the influence nccessary to rescue from 
total destruction these proud remains 
of former grandeur, and, by a timely 
and well-guided exertion, prevent the 
farther demolition of buildings that 
have subsisted, and been the admira- 
tion of ages. 

The South or principal front of this 
Gateway ats three divisions in 
width and two in height, with a well- 
proportioned pediment over the cen- 
tre, which is the widest space; for 
the greater strength to the walis are 
four buttresses rising nearly to the 
cornice under the roof; the two in- 
net have very beautifully enriched 
niches, with brackets, but no figures. 
In the centre is the great arch of en- 
trance supported by stout clustered 
columns on a plinth and bases. Over 
it, in the second division, is a very 
handsome wiadow ; the arch is a seg- 
ment of a circle, and the weather 
cornice reaches to the springing of 
the tracery,which is very oraamental. 
Six mullions divide the space, but the 
compartments are without glass. Oa 
each side of this window is an orna- 
mented niche, with figures in good 
preservation. The T any likewise 
contains a niche with a figure, and a 
small circular window over it. | 


Abbey Church of Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 
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On the right-hand of the arch of 
entrance, or Easternmost division of 
the Gateway, is the Porch, a projec- 
tion nearly squafe, and fising above 
two-thirds the height of the whole 
front. Thiselegant appendage more 

icularly claims our attention, as 

it is, I believe, the only instance in 
the rp meme of so magnificent aod 
highly decorated an entrance attached 
to a gateway ; its delicate buttresses, 
canopies, pinnacles, avd ornaments, 
merit the highest praise, while its 
graceful proportion, and beautiful 
execution, surpasses admiration, A 
great novelty here observable is, that 
the entrance is not ia the front of the 
porch, but by a door on each side, 
over each of which are two tiers of 
niches with ornamental canopies, the 
lower containing figures: that on the 
East front the Salutation of the Vir- 
Sn Mary. These were terminated 
y a handsome parapet, which, as be- 
fore uoticed, is destroyed to a single 
stone. The front of the porch is oc- 
cupied by one large window; the pro- 
pertion of the arch is nearly that of a 
triangle, generally considered to be 
the most elegant; it originally con- 
tained very beautiful tracery, but it 
is now boarded up, and fragments 
only remain. Over this, in the deso- 
lated pediment,-is a basso-relievo, 
and two grotesque projecting figures. 

On entering to ascend the lofty 
stone staircase, we behold a most mag- 
nificeat and highly-wrought aiche and 
canopy; but the destruction before 
named has extended itself to this, as 
well asto most of the other decora- 
tions, From its size and situation we 
may conclude it has contained a figure 
of particular veneration. The roof. 
of the porch is very ornamental, con- 
sisting of stout ribs cut into a variety 
of mouldings, with a boss, or knot 
of leaves and flowers at each intersec- 
tioa. . 

Such is the present state of this rare 
and valuable relick of antient architec- 
ture. By the proportions, ornaments, 
and particularly the shape of arches, 
canopies, &c. it may be given a date 
as early as Edward II!. or that imme- | 
diately following. Its decorations 
accord with many distributed about 
the othet parts of thé building, though 
doubtless the walls and buttresses of 
the Gateway are of ao earlier period; 
the window in the pediment in the 
East ead, when compared with those 


_ in front, and contrasted with the light 
aud 
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and elegant niches, argue distinct 
styles, while the great arch and capi- 
tais which support it agree with nei- 
ther in character. Indeed the alter- 
ations —— to have been numerous, 
but the effect of the whole is impos- 
ingly grand; and whether the porch 
was original with the design, or an 
after-thought, it is unquestionably 
the chief object of admiration, and 
the beauty of the whole. 

Passing under the Gateway, we ap- 
proach the dignified and small re- 
main of the Abbey Church. Of its 
original extent but one part of the 
four privcipal members now exists ; 
and an elegant chapel in rains, which 
was attached to the South transept. 
This “ace is the nave, or body of 
the church, terminating at the West 
end by two towers, simple and not 
lofty in their design, but the masonr 
so perfect that scarcely a joint is visi- 
ble ; a beautiful Saxon door in the 
front is the chief entrance. The al- 
terations that have taken place at va- 
rious periods, and in different styles 
of building, have left but little of 
the original Saxon Architectare in the 
South side, except the upper tier of 
windows, and a fine doorway under 
the porch, which is perfect, with its 
richly varied iron ornaments on the 
woodwork. One of the great circu- 
Jar arches, originally under the centre 
tower, now terminates the East end, 
being walled up. 

Near the South-east angle is the 
fine ruin of a Chapel, in that elegant 
style of building which prevailed 
about the reign of Henry III. The 
windows are lofty and narrow, and 
the few ornaments that remain in va- 
rious parts are beaatifully executed. 
“It was oy ! connected with the 
transept ; but, y the demolition of 
that part, is now quite insulated. On 
the North side of the Church is a 
small fragment of the cloisters, and 
highly curious remains of the dwell- 
ing buildings of the Abbey. In a 
house now formed out of the ruins, 
is preserved entire a most magnificent 
and enriched Saxon doorway, proba- 
bly from its situation the original en- 
trance to the cloisters. Several other 
arches of doorways, windows, &c. of 
the same age are in the walls adjuin- 
ing, and among other fragments wor- 
thy of notice is an ornamented 
bracket supporting a chimuey. 

Nomerous, indeed, are the small 
detached fragments of walls, arches, 


&c. on the site of the habitable parts 
of this extensive religious foundation, 
to bespeak its former grandeur, and 
which now only mark the spot where 
they once existed ; hillocks of moul- 
dermg stone occupy a space where 
the solemn cloisters’ endless walk ap- 
ared so dignified ; Chapels,set apart 
or the performance of particular 
ceremonies, now degraded as hovels 
and pig-sties; in short, the proper 
uses for the different appendages to a 
sacred edifice uaknewn or neglected, 
their beauty despised, their grandeur 
forgotten.—Few remains of a religi- 
ous foundation of such extent as 
Radford will be found to contain so 
much interest, either to the artist, the 
antiquary, or the admirer of the pic- 
turesque; each, in his different.pur- 
suit, will find a store to gratify his 
enquiry, while they subsist proud 
monuments of the skill and invention 
of their builders. An Ossenver. 


_—— 


Old Town, Stratford 
Mr. Unban, s56n Avon, Aug. 16. 


OWEVER “ diverting” Miss 
Clarke’s intemperate attack (p. 
8.) upon the liberality and honour of 
the Stratford Subscribers to her 
“ Small Literary Patchwork,” may 
be to some of your Readers, I cannot 
but consider it unjustifiable and un- 
rateful. From your fair Correspon- 
ent’s “hasty” Letter it might be sup- : 
posed, that the Stratford Subscribers 
were very numerous, and that they 
had really “* long ago” received a 
Copy of her “ dittle book.” 1 have 
purposely referred to her Work, and 
find that there are only four Subscri- 
bers resident in this town : —so much 
for that comprehensive word “ all.” 
That they have “‘ all long ago forgot- 
ten” to pay for the book, may, per- 
Rages be your Correspondent’s fault ; 
and as the date of printing this pub- 
lication is 1814, the lapse of time 
cannot justify a public attack upon 
“ truly respectable Subscribers.” If 
Miss Clarke be impatient for her Sub- 
scriptions, I am authorized by Mr. 
James Ward, stationer, of Stratford 
upon Avon, to say, that though no 
application, directly or indirectly, has 
been made to the Stratford Subscri- 
bers, generally or individually, yet if 
she will direct him to receive the 
money of the Gentlemen whose names 
she has printed, ae will, by reburn of 
post, remit the amouat. R. - 
i 
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Anecdotes - of Carnoran, the Irish 
Bard; concluded from page 31. 

T now remains to draw the charac- 
ter of Carolan. But this has been 
already done by Mr. O'Connor, with 
his usual elegance and energy ; and I 
shall here present the picture drawn 
by his masterly hand. It would be an 
unpardonable act of presumption and 
temerity, to alter a feature in a por- 
trait by a Lely or a Vandyck, a 
Rubens or a Reynolds.— ‘* Very 
few have I ever known, who had a 
more vigorous mind, but a mind un- 
disciplined, through the defect, or 
rather absence of cultivation. Abso- 
lutely the child of Nature, he was 
governed by the indulgences, and, at 
times, by the caprices of that mother. 
His imagination, ever on the wing, 
was eccentric in its poetic flights: 
yet, as far as that faculty can be em- 
ployed in the harmonic art, it was 
steady and collected. In the variety 
of his wusical numbers, he knew how 
to make a selection, and seldom was 
contented with mediocrity. Sohappy, 
sv elevated was he, in some of his 
compositions, that he excited the 
wonder, and obtained the approba- 


tion, of a great master, who never 


saw him; I mean Geminiani.—He 
outstripped his predecessors in the 
three species of composition used 
among the Irish; but he never omit- 
ted giving due praise to several of his 
countrymen who excelled before 
him in his art.—The Italian compo- 
sitions he preferred to all others: 
Vivaldi charmed him, and with Co- 
relli he was enraptured. He spoke 
elegantly in his maternal language, 
but had advanced in years before he 


learned English: he delivered himself - 


but indifferently in that language, and 
et he did not like to be corrected in 
is solecisms. It need not be con- 
cealed, that he indulged io the ase 
of spirituous liquors: this habit be 
thought, or pretended to think, added 
strength to the flights of his genius ; 
but io justice it must be observed, 
that he was seldom surprised by in- 
toxication. Constitutionally pious, 
he never omitted daily prayer, aod 
fondly imagined himself imspired, 
when he composed some pieces of 
church-musie. This idea contributed 
to his devotion and thanksgivings. 
Gay by nature, and cheerful from 
habit, he was a pleasing member of 
society. And his talents and his mo- 
Gent. Mac. dugusl, 1814, 
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rality procured him esteem and friends 
every where.” 

Carolan had seven children by his 
wife; six daughters and one son. His 
son, who had studied musick, went to 
London, where he taught the Irish 
harp: but, before his departure, he 
published, by subscription, in 1747, 
a collection of bis father’s musick, 
omitting some of his best pieces. 

Favourable circumstances and ca- 
sual advantages often accelerate the 
progress of some to the Temple of 
Fame ; while others move but slowly, 
and must patiently wait to remove 
every obstruction in their passage. 
An Addison, a Swift, and the other 
Luminaries of the age in which they 
flourished, had an academical educa- 
tion: the first dawnings of their ge- 
nius prejudiced a discerning Publick ia 
their favour: they obtained the pa- 
tronage of the Great ; and printing- 
presses were at all moments ready to 
spread reputations so susceptible of 
an increase. Far different was the 
fate of Carolan, His first entrance 
into the world (though below a state 
of affluence, yet a degree above po- 
verty), together with a total priva- 
tion of sight, with which he was 
struck at an early age, precluded 
many opportunities of improvement. 
The first dawnings of bis genius were 
scarcely attended to; aye the pre- 
judices against a poor blind harper 
must be subdued and softened only by 
those superior powers which, late in 
life, he manifested, and which broke 
forth with such forcible resistance. 
The language, too, which he made 
use of, was so unfashionable, that, 
among the Great, to speak or study 
it, was deemed a mark of vulgarity. 
Thus was Carolan’s merit, during his 
life-time, confined within the narrow 
circle of his acquaintance; without 
the enlivening prospect, or single 
ray of hope, that his name, after 
his decease, should be held in vene- 
ration. 

If some particular circumstances, 
then, prevent our observing the great 
progress of intellectual illumination, 
the same observation will equally ap- 
ply to the stelle minores, which ge- 
nerally accompany that illumination. 
It is not my desire to assign too high 
a niche in the Temple of Fame to my 
favourite Bard; but, from the spe- 
cimens he has exhibited, | presume 
to give him the rank which, with the 

advantages 
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times stretched his strings beyond 
their natural tone.—Many other in- 


advantages of due cultivation, it is 
to be supposed, he would have held, 
rather than that which he really oc- 
eupied. 

James Wayre, of Ballymete, co. 
Slige, holds the same rank in the line 
of zenius, with respect to his contem- 

orary Carolan, that the minur Poets 
Bold with regard to. their superiors. 
Born witha rich vein of comic hu- 
mour*, he possessed powers sufficient 
to turn (if possible) thinzs the most 
serivus into downright ridicule; but, 
his talent never having received a 
proper direction, he abandoned him- 
self to the luxuriancy of his ima- 

ination. About twenty years ago 
Fis memory was fresh in the minds of 
many in the barony of Corran, in 
the co. Sligo. The story of a poor 
homely man (Cruighure bui O’Galla- 
ghure), who was witness to the many 
calamities of Ireland after the battles 
of the Boyne and Aghrim, and which 
Whyte (who has often heard him 
boast, with a great share of vanity, 
of the wonders he had seen during 
the civil-wars) has framed, is a mas- 
ter-piece of humour not to be 
equalled perhaps by a Farquhar or a 
Sheridan. His descriptions of an en- 
tertainment and council held at Tem- 
ple-bouse (the family-seat of the Per- 
cevals, co. Sligo) ae | be considered 
as the ve plus ulira of ali the subjects 
that the wit of man has ever devised, 
to excite and contipue the loudest 
peals of laughter. A gentleman, in 
whose hands the salt of real humour 
has never lost an atom of its original 
flavour, has oftea repeated it to me; 
never, I must confess, without leaving 
the strongest desire upon my mind, 
that he would, for my eutertain- 
ment, renew the comic scene, and 
boid again and again so faithful and 
true a mirror up to nature. — Fin 
O’Feicuny was avother of the stella 
minores, who lived in the time of 
Carolan aud Whyte. He seemed to 
have a talént for Irish odes; but, 
growing conscious too soon of what- 
ever abilities he possessed, he some- 





* Mr. O'Connor, speaking of Whyte, 
in a letter to a friend, ~says :—** He had 
a genius for Comedy; and, had he been 
bred. in the school of Moliere, would 
have been one of the most celebrated 
comic poets of the age. Have you heard 
his funeral Elegy on the death of Cap- 
tain Boswell? No ridicule, with a se- 
rious.air, could be more happy.” 


stances could be produced in support 
of this hypothesis. 

The Ode intituled Tiacuanwa 
MBAIGHE-EO was composed by a poor 
dependant of a former Lord Mayo, 
whom he had taken, from motives of 
benevoleuce, under his roof and pro- 
tection; and whum the fear of con- 
tinuing in his Lordship’s disgrace, 
after baviog incurred his displeasure, 
incited to give birth to one of the 
finest productions, for sentiment and 
harmony, that ever did honour to any 
conntry. We have no other memo- 
rial of that Composer's genius. Per- 
haps he was not conscious of the 
powers he possessed; or, like many 
other eminent men, having attained 
the object of his wishes, and seeing 
himself in the enjoyment of com- 
petence and ease, he grew careless 
about fame, and neglected all the 
means of perpetuating his memory. 
Certain it is, that the Tracuarna 
MuAIGHE-£O, or, more properly 
— the first sketches of it, were 
planned in the house of a respectable 

entleman of the name of Finn, near 
oyle, who served in the late wars 
of Ireland in the commission of a 
Captain, and who proposed an at- 
tempt of this nature as the most 
effectual means of reconciliation with 
his offended Patron. It is one of 
thuse compositions that please all 
men, of whatever age or condition ; 
and was, for the first time, played in 
Lord Mayo’s hail, ou Christmas Eve, 
where our penitent Bard had con- 
cealed himself after night-fall, from 
an apprebension that the most hum- 
ble advances would not soften his 
Lordship’s resentment. He conjured 
him, by the birth of the Priace of 
Peace, to graut him forgiveness, ia 
a strain of most natural pathos, wisich 
he accompanied with his harp. 

The flattering manuer in which my 
Correspondent has mentioned the 
TiacHarna Muaicue-go, must uv- 
doubtedly have awakened the Read- 
er’s literary curisosity. But, were 
his curiosity to look round for grati- 
fication, it would»probably be dis- 
appvinted; for this Ode (which, on 
the indisputable authority of Mr. 
O’Connor, I can assert, was com- 

osed by Davin Murpuy, a retainer 
of the Mayo family) has scarcely met 
the public eye. I will therefore 
subjoia, 
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subjoin an English version of it, by 
the elegant Translator of Carolan’s 
Monody. 
TIAGHARNA MHAIGHE-EO, 
Translated by a Lady. 


Inspiring fount of cheering wine ! 
Ouce more I see thee flow: 

Help me to raise the lay divine, 
Propitiate thy Maye. 

Mayo, whose valour sweeps the field, 
And swells the trump of Fame; 

May Heav’n’s high pow’r the champion 

shield ! 

And deathless be his name! 


Of Glory’s sons, thou glorious heir, 
Thou branch of Honour’s root ! 
Desert me not, but bend thine ear, 

Propitious to my suit. 


O! bid thy exil’d Bard return, 
Too long from safety fled ; 

No more in absence let him mourn, 
Till earth shall hide his head! 


Shield of defence, and princely sway! 

May He who rules the sky 
Prvlong on earth thy glorious day, 

And every good supply ! 
O Judith fair! Susanna sweet *! 

Mild eye, and bounteous hand ! 
With pity’s peayer the Lion + meet, 

With Beauty’s power command! 

I 

Mr. Urean, July 8. 

] your last Volume (P. ii. p. 40. b.) 
Hinckleiensis expresses his sur- 

prise, that there should be such a 
thing asa thatched Church and Chan- 
cel m Norfolk, particularly ‘* on 
the great post-road from London to 
Norwich.” I never was in Nor- 
folk ; nor, as far as I recollect, ever 
saw a Church or Chapel covered 
with thatch ;—but a worthy friend, 
who is possessed of a benefice in the 
diocese of Norwich, informs me, that 
in that part of the Kingdom such 
an occurrence is by Do means uncom- 
mon. He iastances, in particular, 
the church of Shadingfield, in Suf- 
folk, on the great post-road_to Yar- 
mouth, the church-yara bounded by 
the said road, where both the church 
and the chancel are thatched; and 
both were, seven years ago, like an 
ordinary barn, open to the thatch ; 





* Children of Lord Mayo. 

+ The epithet of “ Ceeur de Lion” 
was bestowed on Richard I. of England, 
by the Poets of his age. Vide Percy's 


Essay on Anc, Eng. Mia. p. 30. 
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but at the instance (and partly at the 
expence) of the present worthy Rec- 
tor, both the Chureh and Chancel 
have been decently ceiled. It should 
be noted, however, that the thatch 
in question is reed, and that a cover- 
ing of this sort will, it.is said, last 
40 or 50 years. 

Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Points of 
Husbandry” were reprinted in Num- 
bers, with Notes, about a century 
ago, by the title of Tusser Redivivus. 
I happen to have a single number of 
the work, that for May; in which 
are the following lines, and the sub- 
joined note upon them : 


** Where houses be reeded (as houses 
haue need) [in the reed: 
Now pare of the mosse, and go beat 
The iuster ye driue it, the smoother and 
_ Plaine, [the raine. 
More handsome ye make it, to shut off 
“ Reeding is no-where se well done as 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, and is certainly, 
of all covering, the neatest, lightest, 
and warmest; neither will it (like 
straw) harbour any vermine, and be- 
sides comes very reasonable and cheap. 
If it be now and then cleansed from 
moss, which stops the water and rots 
it, and smooth beaten, to be sure it will 
last the longer; but it is not very apt 
to gather moss, and will bear a better 
slope than any other thatch.” 


In Cornwall they thatch with what 
they call Reed, which is straw of 
wheat, from which the ears. have 
been cut, without passing under the 
flail. This, I believe, is more du- 
rable than the ordinary thatch of 
other counties; but cannot, if the 
preceding account is true, vie with 
the real reed of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Yours, &c. R. C. 
TI 
Mr. Urnsayn, June 13. 


CORRESPONDENT, Part I. 
p- 216, requests me to point 
out some of the cases to which I al 
luded, when I stated that the breadth 
of Parishes, in Domesday, sometimes 
exceeds their length. I should have 
done this before, had not a long ab- 
sence from home prevented me. I 
now refer him to the following pages 
in the Second Volume of Domesday. 
P.311. Terra in Huntingafelde habet 
1 leug. in longo, & ix quart. in lat. 
P. 315. Gressegrava habet dim. leug. 
in longo, & iiij quart. in lato. 
P. 317. Suthtuna habet 1 leug. in 
longo, & viij quart. in lat. . 
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P. 317.b. Culeslea habet in longo 1 
Jeng, & vj quart. in lat, 

Ibid, Baldeseia habet in longo 1 leug. 
& v quart. in lato. : 

P. 331. Delham in lon. dimid. leu. & 
jij quart. in lat. 

P. 429. Bradeleia ht. 1 Ig. in longo, 
& vij qr. in lat. 


’ The above are the result of five 
mivutes’ search; more might easily 
have been found; but these will pro- 
bably be sufficient to satisfy your 
Correspondent. 

My reason for proposing the ques- 
tion respecting the meaning of the 
words “ longum” and “ latum” in 
the Conquerer’s Survey, was, that I 
have nowhere met with a satisfactory 
explanation of them. Perhaps the 
Commeniators have thought the 
terms too well understood to need 
explanation ; but, frem the preceding 
references, some difficulty “certainly 
lurks. My idea is, that “ longum” 
means the space across the parish 
measured from East to West, or in 
longitude ; and * latum,” the space 
from North to South, or in latitude ; 
this certainly answers in some of the 
cases which are within my own know- 
ledge: but I should be glad to have 
the opinion of persons better inform- 
ed; and | know no method so likely 
to obtain this, as making the inquiry 
through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine. 

in my search, 1 found three in- 
stances, where the length and breadth 
are equal. This circumstance appears 
some corroboration of my idea.— 
The parishes are Bufelda, Sedestana, 
and Healesuurda. 


Yours, &c. D. A. ¥. 
a 
Mr. Urnan, April 12. 


C URIOSITY is a prevailing foible 
/ inalmost every country; aod the 
person who is capable of performing 
any wonderful exploit seldom fails to 
excite the attention of the admiring 
multitude. The inhabitants of this 
kingdom have for some years past 
been endeavouring to raise this pas- 
sion by the swiftness of their horses; 
and while some have lavished away 
their fortunes in pursuit of this plea- 
sure, others have more prudently 
employed these useful animals, and 
rendered their speed of general ser- 
vice, bv using them in business where 
dispatch is necessary. Heuce it has 


become an universal practice to have 
recourse to them in matters of haste 
and expedition, and men have there- 
fore had few opportunities of shew- 
ing their alertness, In England, in- 
deed, from the goodness of the roads, 
the opportunities of changing horses, 
and their extraordinary speed for sin- 
gle stages, swiftness in man is of Jess 
consequence to us than it was to our 
ancestors, who kept in their service 
men of prodigious swiftness, called 
Rooniog Footmen,and used in all mes- 
sages ind affairs of dispatch. 

Of the swiftness of Horses we have 
the two foliowing remarkable in- 
siances. It is mentioned in Drayton’s 
History of York, that one John Ley- 
ton, groow Lo King James I. rode be- 
tween London and York in one day 
for six days together. He set out 
from Aldersgate on the 20th' of Ma 
1606, aud performed his journey eac 
day before it was dark. The days at 
thai time of the year are about six- 
teen hours long; so he must haye 
rode upwards of 12 miles an hour for 
sixteen hours each day! 

The second instance we have of this 
kind is that of Mr. Cooper Thornhill, 
master of the Beli lan at Stilton, 
Huntingdonshire, who, in 1745, rode 
between London and Stilton three 
times within twelve hours; the whole 
length of which journey being 222 
miles, he rode 18 miles and a half an 
hour for twelve hours together. 

These are certainly very extraordi- 
nary performanc.s; nor are the seve- 
rai ones here extracted from histor 
less remarkable as pedestrian expedi- 
tions. Among the Ancients the fullow- 
ing are the most smgular : 

Philippides, who was sent by the 
Atheniaus to implore the assistance of 
the Spartans in the Persian war, in 
the space of two days ran 170 Roman 
miles. Euchides was sent from Athens 
to get some of the holy fire from 
Delphos; he weet and returned the 
same day, which is 125 Roman miles, 

Henry V. King of England, was so 
swift in running, that he, with two of 
his lords, without bow or other en- 
gine,. would take a wild buck or doe 
in a large park. 

There were a sort of footmen, 
called Piechi, who attended upon the 
Turkish Emperors, and were occa- 
sionally dispatched with orders and 
expresses. They ran so admirably 
swift, that with a little pule-axe and 
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a phial of sweet waters in their hands, 
they have gone from Constantinople 
to Adrianople in a day and a night, 
which is about 160 Roman miles. 

Among the Moderns we have also 
some particularly mentioned : 

On the 4th of January, 1759, Geo. 
Guest of Birmingham, who had laid 
a wager that he walked 1000 miles ia 
twenty-eight days, set out on his 
journey, and finished it with great 
ease. It seemed that he had laid by 
for bets ; for in the two last days, we 
are told, he had 106 miles to walk, 
but walked them with so little fatigue 
to himself ; that, to shew his agility, 
he came the last six miles within the 
hour, though he had full six hours 
to do it in. 

In July, 1765, a young woman went 
from Blencogo to within two or three 
miles of Newcastle in one day, being 
72 miles. —‘* Nolum quid famina 
possil.” 

Mr. Foster Powel went, on foot, 
from London to York and back again 
in six days, for a wager of 100 guineas, 
The particulars of this journey, as 
authenticated by Mr. P. are as follow: 
On Monday, Nov. 29, 1773, set out 
from Hicks’s-Hall 20 minutes past 12 
in the morning, got to Stamford about 
9 o’clock in the evening of that day ; 
distance about 88 miles. On Tues- 
day set out from Stamford at 5 a.m. 
arfived at Doncaster 12 p.m.; 172 
miles. On Wednesday left Doncaster 
at 5 a.m. reached York at 2 p. m.; 
37 miles. The last 17 miles he went 
in less than two bours; and for the 
last 3 miles several persons attempted 
to keep ow with him, but in vain. 
At York he delivered a letter to Mr. 
Clark, a watchmaker, and then went 
to the Golden Anchor, took a little 
refreshment, went to bed for an hour 
and a half. At half-past 5 he set out 
on his return, reached Ferry-Bridge 
10 p. m.; 22 miles. On Thursday 
morning at 5, he set off from Ferry- 
Bridge, got to Grantham about 12 
p. m.; 65 miles.. On Friday set out 
from Grantham at 6 a. m. got to the 
Cock at Eaton by 11 p. m. ; 54 miles, 
Ono Saturday morning at 4, he — 
his last day’s journey, and at half 
past 6 p. m. arrived at Hicks’s Hall ; 
56 miles. Number of miles in the 
whole 394. 

The sitigularity of this exploit will 
be thought still greater, wheu we con- 
sider that Mr, Powel set out in a very 
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indifferent state of health, being com- 
pelled, from a pain in his side, to wear 
a strengthening plaster all the way. 
The condition of hisavager was, that 
he should begin his journey some 
Monday in November, or forfeit his 
deposit; he therefore age ! 
preferred the fatigue of it, thdug 
at the hazard of his life, to save this 
deposit of only 20/. 

Mr. Powel, I am told, was born 
at Horseforth, near Leeds, Yorkshire, 
and performed several other expedi- 
tions with great swiftness. When in 
the 5st year of his age, he set off on 
a walk from Canterbury to London 
and back, to be accomplished in 24 
hours. Powel undertook the expe- 
dition solely for the honour of it; 
that he might, as he himself express- 
ed it, die Master of the reputation 
which his former exertions had ob- 
tained him. 

If, Mr. Urban, you think this 
“ long story” worthy of insertion in 
your Magazine, | hope some other 
of your Correspondents will favour 
us with the recent exploits of a Bar- 
clay, and of other amateurs of pedes- 
trianism down to the present day. 

Yours, &c. R. S$. 
; EE 

Mr. Urnan, Essex-house, July 28. 

I" is by no means my desire to con- 

vert your respectable Miseellany 
into a theatre for theological centro- 
versy; but, as you have thought fit to 
give publicity to a severe and un- 
ounded accusation against me, I ap- 
peal to your justice to be heard in my 
own defence. 

The learned and worthy Bishop of 
St. David’s, P. i. p. 541, has published 
* An Address to Persons calling them- 
selves Unitarians,” with the generous 
design of “ undeceiving them in their 
opinions respecting Jesus Christ.” In 
order to which, his Lordship warns 
them against my writings;the Author 
of which he is pleased to represent 
as “ ignorant, prejudiced, incom- 
peteat,” &c. in the extreme. Of this, 
Mr. Urban, | do not complain —If his 
Lordship believes me to be what he 
describes, he has a right to declare 
it: and, if able, to prove it. I need 
not remind his Lordship, that, in the 
present inquisitive age, hard words 
are not accepted for solid arguments, 
and least of all by that class of Christ- 
ians for whose spiritual edification 
his Lordship iaterests himself — 

su 
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such warm and unsolicited benevo- 
lence.—Of one imputation, however, 
I conceive that 1 have just aud very 

reat reason to complain. After hav- 
Ing stated that ‘‘ Mr. Belsham calls 
Bp. Horsley a baffled end defeated an- 
tagonist, and pronounces the viclory 
of Dr. Priestley to be decisive and 
complete,” his Lordship adds, “ Mr. 
Belsham may suy this, but he cannot 
believe it.” 

Mr. Urban, this is language which 
I should have been ashamed to use of 
the learned Prelate, howewer erro- 
neous or paradoxical his opinions 
may appear to me to be; and how- 
ever improbable it may seem that a 
map of sense and learning should, in 
these times, entertain and avow such 
extraordinary tenets. What his Lord- 
ship asserts, I am satisfied that he 
believes. Nor did it ever enter into 
my contempiation that any ortho- 
doxy of sentiment, or elevation of 
ecclesiastical preferment, could re- 
lease a gentleman from those forms 
of civility, which the custom of po- 
lished life has rendered indispensable 
in the intercourses of society, and 
which ought by no means to be banish- 
ed from theological discussions. 

I can, however, assure his Lord- 
ship, that I do most firmly believe, 
and that, io the estimation of some 
Readers who are very competent to 
judge, as well as in my own, I have 
demonstrably proved, in that little 
work upon which his Lordship ani- 
madverts, that Bishop Horsley re- 
tired from the controversy with Dr. 
Priestley ‘ baffled and defeated ;” 
that, “‘ the victory of his opponent 
was decisive and complete:” and 
that, “‘ though his Lordship might be 

ratified to see the effect produced 

y his pompous and imposing style 
upon the unthinking crowd, he would 
have been the first to laugh to scorn 
the solemn ignoramus who should 
seriously profess to believe that the 
advantage of the argument remained 
with him.” 

Far be it from me, Mr. Urban, to 
maintain, that my late learned and 
revered Friend was successful in every 

oint in this famous controversy, 

here were some skirmishes in which, 
truth coustrains me to acknowledge, 
that victory perched upon the stand- 
ard of the Bishop. In evil hour was 
the taunting question proposed by 
my tvo confident friend, “ Pray, Sir, 


in what Lexicon or Dictionary, ordi- 
nary or extraordinary, do you find 
itdivia rendered idiot?” In reply to 
which, in a learned dissertation, the 

Bishop, to the eternal confusion of 
his unguarded oppoueut, prodaces no 

less than -ien disticet siguiiications of 
the word fdfota, and cites five Lexi- 
cons in which (hat word is translated 
idiot. My respected Friend likewise 
was rather too precipitate in attribut- 

ing to bis acute antagonist the sole 
honour of discovering the sublime 

mystery, that “ the Father produced 

the Son by the contemplation of his 

own perfections:” and though the 

learned Prelate, with exemplary dis- 

cretion, declines to offer any proof 
or explanation of this myslerious 

doctriue, or to say why this energe- 

tic contemplation of divine attributes 

should exhaust itself in the produc- 

tion of one Son only, in an elaborate 

and learned disquisition upon the 

subject, the Bishop has distinctly~ 
shewn, that the credit of this grand 

discovery did not belong entirely to 

himself; but that it had been revealed 

originally by some of the autient Pla- 

tonizing Fathers, and was adopted by 

some learned Divines at the era of the 

Reformation. It also appears, that 

Dr. Priesticy was guilty of an over- 

sight, in reckoning Ireneus in the 

number of those writers who had not 

specified the Ebionites as heretics. 

All this, Mr. Urban, | most readily 
concede; but I still maintain, that 
the most material point at issue be- 
tween the learned champions was 
not a question of “ scholarship and 
criticism,” but concerning a plain 
matter of fact, in which Dr. Priest- 
ley obtained the most decided advan- 
tage; and that of this his learned ad- 
versary was perfectly conscious. 

The fact asserted by Dr. Priestley 
is, that the great body of Hebrew 
Christians, in the two first centuries, 
were believers in the simple human- 
ity of Jesus ; and, to establish this as- 
sertion, he appeals, amongst others, to 
the testimony of Origen. 

Bishoo Horsley, upon the autho- 
rity of, Mosheim, denies the fact 5 
stigmatizes Origen as a liar; and con- 
tends for the existence of av orthodox 
Hebrew church at #tia, the new name 
which Adrian had given to Jerusalem, 
or rather to a Colony in its vicinity ; 
which Hebrew church consisted prin- 
cipally of returned emigrants from 

Pella, 
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Pella, who abandoned the rites of 
Moses to secure the privileges of the 
Colony. 

Of this orthodox Hebrew church, 
now first heard of, Dr. Priestley ques- 
tions the existence, and calls upon 
the Bishop fer his proof: who, find- 
ing, to his great disappointment, that 
the authorities appealed to by Mo- 
sheim were nothing to the purpose, 
proceeds to construct a formal de- 
monstration of his own, This de- 
monstration begins with six profess- 
edly gratuitous propositions, which, 
however, to do the learned Prelate 
justice, he frankly acknowledges, of 
themselves prove nothing. And it 
concludes with a seventh, upon which 
the principal stress is laid, but which, 
as the Bishop in his /ast Disquisition 
very fairly owns, proves barely and 
singly the existence of a body of or- 
thodox Hebrew Christians, existing 
somewhere in the world in the time 
of Jerome, 250 years after the reign 
of Adrian. And this cypher being 
added to the six preceding cyphers, 
constitutes what the Bishop is pleased 
to call the entire proofs, of the ex- 
istence of the orthodox Hebrew 
church at Atia in the time of Adrian. 

This statement, Mr. Urban, of Bi- 
shop Horsley’s argument may appear 
somewhat ludicrous; but | pledge 
myself that it is correct. It would 
be easy to exhibit it in the Bishop's 
own words, in a way which must con- 
vince the most incredulous. I have 
done this in a small! volume, intituled 
*“ TheClaims of Dr. Priestley re-stated 
and vindicated,” &c.; and challenge 
your Right Reverend Correspondent 
to disprove this representation. 

Speaking of that small publication, 
Mr. Urban, I cannot sufficiently de- 

lore the painful sensations which 
hoes been excited in the breast of his 
Lordship, and other “ friends of 
Truth, of Christianity, and of the 
Church of England,” by a typogra- 
phical error in one of the Newspa- 

rs, which represented that little 
folume as “dedicated, by permission, 
to the Prince Regent.” Not having 
any concern in those advertisements, 
1 had heard nothing of this unfortu- 
nate mistake till [ saw it in your 
ages. But, though bis Lordship, with 
Ris usual perspicacity, intimates a sus- 
picion of fraud, I cannot think that 
either the compositor or the book- 


seller, with whomsoever the fault 
lay, could have any inducement to a 
fraudulent act. And as to the book 
itself which was so advertised, no child, 
who is capable of reading the title- 
pees could mistake the meaning. 
odeed, Mr. Urban, I have little in- 
ducement to dedicate any publication 
of mine to the Prince Regent. I thank 
God, | have no faveur to ask, either 
of the Prince or his Ministers. To 
the Regent 1 owe nothing but that 
allegiance which is due from a free- 
born Briton to his lawful Prince; and 
in this daty | flatter myself that I am 
not inferior to the learn€d Prelate 
himself. Nor do I owe any thi 
persooally to the Regent’s Ministers, 
excepting gratitude, in common with 
niy brethren, for that wise and con- 
Ciliatory measure, by which Unitarians 
have been placed under the protection 
of the Law: a measure the import- 
ance of which we have learned to 
appreciate, from that wild efferves- 
cence ofan intoleraut spirit which has 
lately manifested itself where it was 
least to have been expected. Happily 
it is now perfectly harmless. 

** Mr. B. himself,” says his Lord- 
ship, “quotes Lord Thurlow as an 
admirer of Bishop Horsley’s Tracts 
in this controversy.” It is trué, Lord 
Thurlow was, as every one must be, 
a great admirer of the talents and 
learning of Bishop Horsley: nor 
would he esteem him the less for that 
useful talent, which the Bishop posses- 
sed in an eminent degree, of throwing 
dust into the eyes of the simple and 
theignorant. That Lord Thurlow was 
convinced by the arguments of the 
learned Prelate, Mr. B. never assert- 
ed. He has good reason to believe 
that the noble Lord saw the fallacy 
of them as distinctly as the Bishop 
himself; and that he made no hesita- 
tion of expressing his sentiments ac- 
cordingly. 

But, adds his Lordship of St. Da- 
vid’s, “* Mr. Whitaker was no igaora- 
mus;” and he, in a public dedication to 
Bishop Horsley, congratulated him 
upou his viclory. That Mr. Whitaker 
possessed a profusion of learning, can- 
not be doubted by those who are ac- 
quainted with his works. Of the ex- 
treme exility of his judgment, there 
can be, among intelligent readers, but 
one opinion; and of his competen- 
cy to discusg an historical question, bis 
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Defence of Mary Queen of Scots, is a 
notorious specimen. MWe give his 
Lordship this Mr. Whitaker. 

His Lordship charges me with using 
harsh language concerning the Clergy 
and their doctrines. The idea I mean 
to convey in that passage which has 
given offence to his Lordship is, that 

ersons, all whose expectations in 
Fite depend upon their profession of a 
articular system of opinions, cannot, 
in the nature of things, be unbiassed 
inquirers after truth. If, in the ex- 
pression of this sentiment, undue as- 
perity of language has been allowed, 
I would readily retract it. In the 
mean time it may, perhaps,contribute 
to take off the edge of resentment, if 
it be recollected that his Lordship 
himself and his partizans have not 
been in the habit of using the gentlest 
epithets, and the most temperate 
language, when speaking of Unitari- 
anism and its advocates. — 

Lliacos intra muros peccatur el extra. 

Yours, &c. T. Betsuam. 


P. S. I will beg leave to offer the 
following plain interpretation of the 
two important texts which his Lord- 
ship has cited; which may perhaps be 
acceptable to some of your Readers, 
till his Lordship finds time to pro- 

ound his own more critical and ela- 
orate sulution of them. 

1. David in spirit calls the Messiah 
his lord ; because, being, like Abraham 
and Isaiah, transported in prophetic 
vision to the times of the Messiah, he 
speaks of his great descendant as if 
he were then existing, and with the 
deference which would be due to him 
if he were actually present. 

2. No one knoweth who the Father 
is but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal him: But what the 
Son reveals, isnot the Father’s essence, 
but the Father’s will. This, therefore, 
is that which the Son knows concern- 
ing the Father. And, by fair analogy, 
when ii is said that no one knoweth 
the Son but the Father, the subject 
of the proposition is the doctrine, and 
not the essence of the Son. 

I presume that the learned Prelate, 
upon reconsideration, will see it to be 
his duty to retract the charge of which 
1 have complained in the beginuing of 
this Letter; aud which, | am. willing to 
believe, was the effect of inadvertence 
rather than maligaity. T. B. 


Mr. Urnsan, July 30. 

A= two months ago para- 

graphs were inserted generally 
in the Newspapers, stating that a Sub- 
marine Forest had been discovered 
just above low-water-mark on the 
coast of Normandy or Britany. Be- 
ing lately on a Survey as a Commis- 
sioner of Pevensea Level, I discover- 
ed (or rather the workmen of the 
Marshes pointed out to me, as what 
they themselves were well acquainted 
with), to my apprehension, a precisely 
similar Forest. It is situated in the 
Western extremity of Bexhill parish, 
just above low-water-mark, adjacent 
to a manor-farm of the Duke of Dor- 
set’s, used by Messrs. Brooks, respect- 
able gentlemen farmers, called Con- 
den, in that subdivision of Pevensea 
Marsh named Hoo Level, very nearly 
midway between Hastings and East 
Bourne. I have been thus particular 
in stating its situation, in the hope 
that the curiosity of some of the nu- 
merous visilors of the coast of Sussex 
may be excited, and that some of 
them may be induced to favour the 
Publick with their speculations and 
conjectures with regard to it. I do 
not recollect that it has becn noticed 
in any printed aceount of this district; 
and, therefore, as it appears to be at 
least equally curious with that on the 
coast of France, I have thought that 
you would excuse this intrusion on 
your pages. There are the remains 
of 200 or more Trees, which are firm- 
ly rooted in the soil, now become sand, 
and are all retaining their perpendi- 
cularity and original vertical position. 
Some of the Trees ‘ate four or five 
feet above the surface; others have 
been cut down, or rather, I conjec- 
ture, worn away by the conlioual 
flux and reflux of the waters. The 
ramifications and claws of the roots 
are very perfect. The Trees are simi- 
lar in their species, and ia their man- 
ner of growing, to those of which 
our Sussex woods are composed, and 
are principally oak and birch. At 


high tides this spot is covered by the © 


sea to the depth of 10 or 12 feet; so 
that it is evident that the Earth must 
here have experienced some grand 
convulsion, as it is utterly impossible 
that, under present circumstances, any 
other than marine vegetation coul 
thrive, or even exist. The whole of 
the adjacent Country, inlapd, is a 
marsh, 
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Marsh, from which the sea has been 
expelled, and is now kept out with 
great difficulty and at a vast expence ; 
and there is no woodland nearer than 
four miles on the hills adjacent to 
these levels. : 

The only hypothesis by which I 
am able to account for this phzno- 
menon is, the supposition, according 
to antient and callers tradition, that 
this land was formerly united with the 
opposite Continent ; and that, at the 
time of the separation and of the 
eruption of the waters of the Ocean, 
the surface of this ground must have 
been lowered by. an earthquake, or 
by some other violent shock of Na- 
ture; since, low as it now is, if it 
were not possessed by the sea, it 
would of necessity be covered by the 
fresh inland waters. 

1 believe that this Wood, or Forest, 
is by no means unique, and that there 
is one on the coast of Lincolnshire 


very similar. E. J. C. 
—_—ESE— . 

Mr. Urran, Aug. 10. 

VERY friend to the Established 


Church must be gratified by per- 
ceiving, that the subject of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty has been recently 
taken up by an intelligeit Member of 
the House of Commons (Sir Egerton 
Brydges), and is likely to receive the 
attention vf Parliament in the course 
of the next Session. 

As a ground-work for those pro- 
ecedings which Sir Egerton Brydges 
may institute, the following docu- 
ments have been ordered to be laid 
before the House; and the substance 
of each is here stated for the infor- 
mation of such of your Readers as 
may not have access to the printed 
Votes. 

ist. An Account of the annual pro- 
duce of the Revenues vested in the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
and of any Parliamentary grants in 
aid thereof, from ist Jan, 1803. 

Qnd.‘An Account> of the annual 
application of the said Revenue and 
Parliamentary Graats during the same 
period ; and in what public securities, 
and to what amount, the money ia the 
Governors’ hands is invested. 

8rd. An Account of thenumber of 
Augmentations made by the Gover- 
nors in each year, and to what amount 
in the whole for each year, during 
the said period. 

Gent. Maa. August; 1814. 
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Ath. An Alphabetical List of all 
Livings augmented in Eogland and 
Wales, distinguishing the dioceses and 
date of each augmentation,, with the 
population and certified value thereof 
according to the bast return thereof 
to the said Governors; also the sums 

id for the augmentation of each 
iving from 1703 *. 

5th. An Account of the number of 
Livings for the augmeatationsof which 
purchases of land have been made; 
and alsu of those on which the inter- 
est of mouey appropriated for their 
augmentation, but not laid out, is 
paid to the Clergy. 

To these useiul documents it might 
be desirable to have added, An Ac- 
count of all Livings in England and 
Wales, the emoluments of which are 
now below 50/. per annum. 

It is almost inconceivable that a 
fund so splendid in its nature, which 
has now been created upwards of a 
century, and materially augmented 
during later years by munificent grants 
from Parliament, should have hitherto 
produced such ioconsiderable effects ; 
and we must suppose, that, however 
great the revenue may be, it bas either 
borne no proportion to the magni- 
tude of the object, or that the plan 
pursued in the disposal of it has not 
been the most judicious and effective. 
One reason of this may have arisen 
from the Publick not being so well 
aware of the nature and objects of 
the fund as they ought to be. Sir 
John Sinclair expressly observed some 
time ago, that “ the state of the funds 
has of late years been carefully con- 
cealed, but it probably yields at -pre- 
seat from 40 to 50,000/ per annumt.” 
Why it should be so concealed, isnot 
very apparcot. A calculation was 
made, some years since, by Dr. Burn, 
who stated, that it would require 339 - 
years from the period when tiris be- 
nefaction originated, before the total 
number of livings under 502. per an- 
num (theo estimated at 5597) could 
exceed that sum, — and that if one 
half. of such augmentations were 
made in conjuaction with other bene- 
factors, it would then require 226 
years before the same object could 





* Dr. Burn states, that the first aug- 
mentation was made in the year 1714. 
Eccl. Law, II, 294. 

+ Hist. Rev. 3 part, 198. Be 
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be accomplished*. This fearful in- 
terval must, however, be reduced 


entations latterly made 
Parliament, to which 


from thea 
to the fund 
I have alluded. 
I am very far from joining in the 
ery against the inequality that pre- 
vails in the revenues of the Clergy, 
being sensible that a gradation of 
ranks is as necessary in our ecclesiasti- 
cal, as in our civil constitution ; and, 
consequently, am of opinion that an 
equalization of emoluments would on 
the whole be productive rather of 
evil than of benefit. At the same 
time, the condition ef the inferior 


Clergy well deserves attention, and 
o 


calls loudly for amelioration. The 
iocrease affurded by the Bounty, in- 
considerable as it is, would still prove 
an important addition to the annual 
income ef many livings; and in the 
absence of some other National pro- 
vision, it is most desirable that this 
fund, instead of being permitted to 
accumulate (if such be the case),should 
be diffused as promptly as possible, 
more especially as the allotted sum, 
when invested in land, becomes daily 
more productive. If just principles 
had guided the mind of Heury VIII. 
and a wise and liberal system of po- 
licy had been adopted by him, when 
he first laid the axe to the root of 
Popery in this country, aud dissolved 
its numerous and powerful establish- 
ments;—had a portion of the re- 
venues seized from the religious 
houses, instead of being bestowed 
upon hungry courtiers and expen- 
sive follies, been given to the paro- 
shial Clergy with a discriminatin 

hand; their general condition woul 

at this period have presented a very 
different appearance; and where pe- 
nury and want existed amongst them, 
the evil would most commonly have 
arisen from the mismanagement of 
individuals, and not from actual ne- 
cessity. Itis, therefore, to be hoped 
that when the present topick comes 
before him io Parliament, the rich 
Impropriator will not turn a deaf ear 
to the subject ; or by ill-founded and 
ungenerous arguments against the 
Clergy a8 a body, prove themeans of 


“etrangling this inquiry in its birth. 





* Burn’s Eccl. Law, ut supra; and see 
a note of Mr. Christian's to Blackstone's 


Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 985, who con- J 


aidevs Sir John Sinclair’s statement of the 
jncome as exaggerated. 


At all events, I cannot but repeat the 
pleasure I feel, in seeing that a mea- 
sure of such magnitude and import- 
ance is likely to come before so high 
a tribunal — during the recess, a fit 
opportunity is afforded to those who 
are well acquainted with the business, 
to impart that information which they 
may happen to possess, and such re- 
marks as may appear to them worthy 
of public attention. M. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 11. 
T cannot fail to be matter of re. 
gret to those that love Mankind, 
that the sale of Empirical Medicines 
appears to encrease every year, hoth 
in the Metropolis and every part of 
the Kingdom. Few of these are, it 
is apprehended, of an innocent na.- 
ture; and the lower classés, as well as 
some of the higher, give too much 
encouragement to the plausible ad- 
vertisements which are every day 
in every advertising Paper of intelli- 
gence obtruded on their observation. 
It may be safely asserted, that if the 
essential mischief produced by the 
extensive circulation of these medi- 
caments was placed in one scale against 
the essential good in the other, the 
mischief would greatly preponderate. 
The Eau medicinale has beeu much re- 
commended in arthritical complaints, 
and produced much pecuniaw profitto 
its venders; its effects, in a great va- 
riety of iustances, have been found 
to of a violent kind, and if the 
unhappy patient has not fallen a vic- 
tim to its frequeut use, it may be at- 
tributed to a strong constitution, or 
some other latent cause. 

It is supposed that the Digitalis fer- 
ruginea, a plant not indigenous in 
Britain, but found in Italy, Greece, 
and some of the islands of the Me- 
diterranean, is the chief ingredient 
in its composition ; and as it is of a 
deleterious if not poisonous _pature, 
extreme caution ought to be observ- 
ed in its application; and to persons of 
a delicate or debilitated constitution 
it ought not to be prescribed at all. 
An analysis betel made by one of the 
most eminent chemists of the age 
proves that it is very similar to the 
Digitalis purpurea, purple Fox glove, 
a plant very common in lanes and 
hedge-rows in this country. The 
was thought by Dr. -, 


Soto to be the costes oret 
ioscorides, and is still employed for 
-_ Faciiod 
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medicinal purposes among the mo- 
dern Greeks as well as their ancestors. 
A wish to prevent the ill conse- 
quences which may unavoidably en- 
sue from the promiscuous and indis- 
ériminate use of this fashionable ex- 
otic medicine, is my sole motive for 
cominunicating these hints to the 
Publick. Yours, &c. J.C. 
a 

Mr. Unsan, Aug. 12. 

S we have all been feasting and 
oicing for the Peace, with 

which we are blessed, after so long a 
iod of destructive War, it may not 
amiss to recollect, what great au- 
thority we have for what we have 
doge; an authority which, in times 
of more devotion, would have been 
rred to long ago. We read in 

1 Chron. chap. xvi. that, “ when Da- 
vid had made an end of offering the 
burat-offering and the peace-offer- 
ings,” on bringidg up the ark to Je- 
rusalem from the House of Obed- 
Edom, “he blessed the people, in the 
namg of the Lord. Aad he dealt to 
every one of Israel, both man and 
women, to every one a loaf of bread, 
and @ good piece of ficsh, and a flagon 
of wine. And he appointed certain 
of the Levites to minister before the 
ark of the Lord, and to record, and 
to thank and praise the Lord God of 
Israel.” Then also was it that he 
composed that noble hymn, which 
stands as an everlasting monument of 
his pious thankfuloess, and of his ge- 
nius, both in the above mentioned 
chapter of Chronicles, aod with some 
few variations ia the 105th and 106th 
Psalms. “ Give ihanks unto the 
Lord, call upon his name, make his 


* deeds known among the people.” 


Now in every couhtry-town, and 
in almost-every village, we have (ge- 
nerally without knowing it) exacily 
copied the bounty of David; giving 
to every man and every woman, and 
almost every child, both bread and 
meat, and comfortable drink, the 
wine of our climate, sometimes at 
public tables, sometimes ia other 
modes of distribution; but every- 
where with the same spirit and the 
mee intention 5 that Pd mre | the 
people to partake in the general joy, 
and to betp the feast of A se as one 
united family. 4 rejoice that this- 
has been done. Our National charac- 
ter. is honoured, and aps iniprov- 


ed by it: and whether we shall be 
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blessed with a long peace, as at pre- 
sent we fondly hope, or may be plung- 
ed too soon into new contentions, we 
shall feel more than ever that we are 
brethren, and have but one common 
interest to support: and that they 
who would divide us, and create dis 
sentions at home, from trivial or no 
causes, but for their private ends, are 
worse than any enemies with whom 
we can be engaged, 

They who see it in this light, will 
probably agree with me in regretting 
that the extent and nature of the po- 
pulation of Londen prevented there 
the attempt at such festivities; and 
will rd the fireworks and other 
entertainments that have been given 
to the publick at large, as the only 
practicable substitute fur the raral 
rejoicings, with which the general 
population of the country has been 
exhilarated. There is a paliry affec- 
tation of wisdom, which many assume, 
by condemning whatever is done, and 
turning it into ridicule, But the wise 
are above such tricks; and 1 will con- 
clude my present communication with 
a short anecdote, literaly true, and 
very illustrative of the subject. 

A wise, and indeed a famous man, 
was enjoying with a friend, the strik- 
ing beauties of the Temple of Peace 
in the Green Park ; while two bleck- 
heads behind them were aifecting to 
despise the whole, and to wonder at 
the foily of such an exhibition, He 
heard y Foe for some time in silence ; 
till at length, out of all patience, he 
raised his voice to a high pitch, and 
exclaimed distinct!y to his companiva, 
**T had rather hear two jack-asses 
bray for an hour together, than two 
puppies affecting wisdam, by con- 
demning all they see.” The puppies 
took the hint, and barked no more ; 
and I send the anecdote to you, asa 
lesson for such puppies in general. 

Yours, &c. A. R. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Ross, July 31. 
ERMIT me to inquire if any of 
your Readers have tried M. Ap- 
pert’s method of preserving alimen- 
tary substances, and with what suc- 
cess. Since you did me the honour 


of publishing my abridgment of his 


superficial treatise, in the beginning 
of last year, | make no doubt bat it 
has excited the attention of many 
who are not above studying the pica. 
sures and comforts of a good table, 
foc 








for a translation of that Treatise has 
been publistied, and a lengthy articic 
Fespecting it appearsin the last Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. These 
Northern lights are of opinion that 
the oxigen of the small portion of 
common air contained in the jar or 
bottle is destroyed by the application 
of heat in the water-bath. (See vol. 
LXXXIIL. ii. p. 101). With no incen- 
siderable knowledge of chemistry, I 
am quite unable to divine how that 
can take place. Ars fruits, &c. &c. 
oxidizeable, like some metals, by heat- 
ing them in contact with air? What 
would be the effect of excluding air 
or oxigen by filling bottles with other 
gases, and then introducing the sub- 
stances we would preserve? A few 
bottles of peas, preserved according 
to the process above referred to, were 
found green, sound, and eatable, in 
last January; but they had acquired 
a new and not very agreeable flavour. 

There is a substance the preserva- 
tion of which during warm seasons is 
of much importance to small families 
in the country ; and here Mr. Appert’s 
method, I presume, is inapplicable :— 
that substance is barm or yeast. Can 
any of your Readers furnish effectual 
directions for preserving it from the 
brewing seasons, for the purpose of 
baking ? If so, they will render uo 
sinall service by imparting such infor- 
mation by means of your valuable 
Miscellany, in which it would be seen 
by so many concerned. 

In another important French work 
which I have read, the Author says: 
“Les bonnes femmes sont devenues 
fort rares dans ce siécle de lumiéres 
et de philosophie, ot les Jnstitutions * 
ont remplacé les Convens,ou les jeunes 
personnes y apprennent a danser com- 
me des Guimard et des Gardel, a 
chanter comme Madame Catalani, a 
pincer de la harpe comme M. Cazimir, 
et & toucher du piano comme M. 
Loiiet ; mais ot l’on se garde bien de 
leur montrer l’art de coudre, de filer, 
de gouverner sagement et avec éco- 
nomie une maison, et de faire bonne 
‘chére a leurs maris sans les ruiner,” 
“&c.— Manuel des Amphitryons, 1808. 

Hoping to find by my own endea- 
vours, that the acquisition of know- 





* Lately was to be read over the door 
of a handsome house, at St, Denis, and 
perhaps is so still, ‘‘ Institution ot fon 
prend les Chevaux au verd.” 
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ledge and skill in domestic concerns.is 
not incompatible with those interest- 
ing and pleasing accomplishments 
which adora and sweeten life, I sub- 
scribe myself your obliged reader, 


E. F. 
—— 
Mr. Ursan, P eres 
Aug. 16. 


TS High Steward of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. is appointed by 
the Chancellor, and approved by 
Convocation. ‘The office is held dur- 
ing life, and by virtue of it he is to 
assist the Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, 
and Proctors, in the execution of their 
respective duties, and to defend the 
rights, customs, and liberties of the 
University... He is to hear and deter- 
mine capital causes according to the 
laws of the land, and the privileges 
of the University, when required by 
the Chancellor, whenever a scholar 
or privileged person is the party of- 
fending ; and, lastly, he is to hold 
the University Court-leet at the ap- 
pointment of the Chancellor, or Vice 
Chancellor, either by himself or de- 
puty. 
High Stewards since the year 1600, 
1609. Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton. 
1615. Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
1641. William Fiennes, Viscount Saye 
and Seale. 
1643. George Digby, Lord Digby of 
Sherborne. 
1646. William Fiennes, Viscount Saye 
d and Seale, restored. 
1660. George Digby, Lord Digby, Earl 
of Bristol, restored. 
1663, John Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater. 
1686. Henry Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
1709. Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
1711. Henry Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
1728. Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
and Rochester. 
1754. John Fane, Earl of Westmoreland. 
1760. Geo. H. Lee, Earl of Lichfield. 
1762. Hamilton Boyle, Earl-of Cork and 
Orrery. 
1767. Edward Leigh, Lord Leigh. 
1786. William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth. 
1801. John Scott, Lord Eldon, Lord 
High Chancellor. 


For the numerous privileges grant- 
ed by Acts of Parliament to the 
Members of the two Universities, see 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, article 
* Colleges.” 

The Rev. John Mears, D. D. Prin- 


cipal of Brazen Nose College, -_ 
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the office of Vice Chancellor 1697. 
8 Will. and Mary, during the Chan- 
cellorship of James Butler Doke of 
Ormond, and the High Stewardship 
of Henry Hyde Earl of Clarendon. 


Yours, &c. INDAGATOR. 
I 
Mr. Unpan, Aug. 13. 


AS your Magazine, like others, is 

a farrago of “ quicquid agunt 

homines,” perhaps it may not be 

ainiss to note in it, as a curious cir- 
cuinstance (what, for aught I kaow, 
may have been already noted by 
others) that Sir Thomas More and 

Rabelais both died en plaisantant : 

though the so doing was, | believe, 

more suited to the character of the 
one than the other. In Rabelais, it 
was the great business of his life: Sir 

Thomas More's pleasantry seemed to 

be that of a philosopher, who thought 

life of no consequence; as it may be 
comparatively, but by no means re- 
latively : and this relation (to a future 
life) should make the ead of it be met 
with a little more seriousness; unless 
we are to think with Rabelais, that 
all’sover when the “ curtain’s drawn;” 
or, with him and Gay, that life isa 
farce, a jest, &c. Some men indeed 

through life act a serious part io a 

jecular manver; which Sir Thomas 

More may have done, and this habit 

may have been a veil to his feelings 

at the last moment: or be may have 
laid aside his gravity with * his beard.” 

But a “last dying Speech and Confes- 

sion” (for we are all of us more or 

less maleiactors) should not surely be 

a joke : whether the suspension of our 

existence be from a gallows or not ; 

whether the great executioner Death 
perform his part with a rope, an ax, 
or any other instrument. In life in- 
deed all isa hodge podge, in which 
the lighter ingredieuts are apt to rise 
uppermost; and, therefore, little as 
this volatility can be excused at the 
end of it (when, if the spirits do not 
sink, they should be composed), it 
may, perhaps, in the composition and 
ending of a letter from 
Yours, &c. A RamMBLer. 
—————— 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CLXXXV. 

Progress of Architecture in ENcGuanp 
in the-Reign of Wittiam and 
Mary. (Continued from p. 29.) 

ENSINGTON Palace derives its 
£% dignity from William, who, pleas- 


ed with the spot, first began to erect a 
royal residence thereon; it has been 
much altered in the succeeding reigns, 
to suit the convenieoce and taste of 
the time ; those parts yet left may be 
gathered from the following survey, 
(August 1814.) 

General outline of the plan: An 
irregular mass of building, principal 
portion on a square, shewing a South 
and East front towards the gardens : 
(North front, partially bid by attach- 
ed uprights, is also turned towards the 
garden). On the right of East front 
a long range of state apartments ; 
on the left of South front other 
ranges of apartments for officers, &c. 
Entrauces are had on the West front, 
where is a large court, and a | 
avenue on the right within the offices 
for that purpose. As some portion 
of the state arrangement is now oc- 
cupied by a branch of the Royal Fa- 
mily, observation will be confined to 
those apartments usually shewn to 
strangers ; sufficient indeed to carry 
on our progress at this juncture, 
which can barcly be recorded as vary- 
ing much from preceding modes, and 
partaking in a distaut degree of the 
features visible om» Montagu House, 
already given in minute detail. Pass- 
ing through the avenue of offices as 
above, is the great staircase, done by 
Kent; not only the architectural lines, 
but the walls, shew his turn for em- 
bellishiment in the art of painting, 
both lineal and portraiture. Other FA : 
visivas of the edifice present his haudy- 
work, which when we arrive at the 
reign of George II. will be enume- 
rated. This staircase leads to the 
‘second, or principal floor, where is 
the Presence-chamber, Privy-cham- 
ber, Cube-room (or grand saloon), 
Queen’s drawing-room, Queen’s dress- 
ing-room, Queen’s-gallery, and King’s 
gallery (the latter taking in nearly 
the whole line of South front). 

Two large drawings of this Palace, 
belonging to J. Carter, left him by 
his Father, who became possessed of 
them when he took the sculptural bu- 
siness in Piccadilly (au establishment 
traced back to the reign of Henry 
ViLI.) it will be found ia this place 
necessary to bring forward to public 
botice; aud we more than presome 
they are the original designs for the 
Seuth and East fronts, though not 
strictly adhered to in the present 
appearance of the Palace. Why 

those 
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those drawings were so deposited is 
obvious, as most of the sculptures and 
masonry were executed in the said 
workshops in Piccadilly. . 
‘+ Draughts of Kensington” (written 
on the drawings). Principal png 
a centre, continuation right and left, 
and wings, divided by pilasters rising 
the height of the front: four stories, 
basement, first floor, principal ditto, 
and altics. Doric door-way, archi- 
trave to the windows devoid of mould- 
ings and knee’d, those of the base- 
ment have treble key-stones. In cen- 
tre division a parapet (early instance 
at those times) bearing a rich display 
of a shield, crown, and military ac- 
companiments, ov the left a lion 
(right side imperfect). 
Secondary drawing ; similar in ar- 
rangement, but simplified in all the 
parts, being without a doorways, or 
architraves to the windows. It is re- 
retted, that no name is affixed to 
evelope the architect : however, the 
use to be derived from these drawings 
is, that the present South front owes 
its origin to the secondary drawing. 
With respect to the principal draw- 
ing, no inference can be adduced, the 
existing East front having undergone 
‘an almost total modern alteration. 
Thus premising, we enter on the de- 
scription of the South front of the 
Palace as yet standing in nearly its 
pristine shew. 
South Front. Threedivisions, cen- 
tre ditto in advance, made out in three 
rts by plain pilasters rising the 
hei ht of the front; divisions right 
and left, each terminating with simi- 
lar pilasters. Three stories, basement, 
first floor, and principal ditto, — 
parapet (new feature,) with dwarf 
pilastersand compartments: windows 
without architraves, but shew sills 
(new feature) composed of a round, a 
fillet, and a hollow. String over base- 
ment, plain on side.divisions, but to 
centre dittv, mouldings with treble 

ey-stones placed immediately over 
the windows, whereou is the head of 
Hercules in the lion’s skin, that of 
Minerva with a helmet, and that of 
Victory crowned with laurel. Gene- 
ral cornice; mouldings enriched, a 
deep hollow with rich scroll and foli- 
aged blocks sustaining a lion’s head 
each. On the dwarf pilasters of pa- 
rapet, rich vases, turned with heads, 
flowers, draperies, guiderons, foli- 


[Aug. 


ages, &c. Roof to side divisions has 
dripping eves. Materials, walls brick, 
dressings stone. Some partial mo- 
dern alterations to the sills of thé 
lower windows. 

East Front. At the left extremity 
is a relurn of the lines of South front, 
the rest of the work modern, base- 
ment compoed, &c. 

North Front. Altered in the style 
of George il’s reign (to be uoticed 
in due progress). . 

Range on right of East Front. 
Four divisions, given by plain pilas- 
ters; four stories; basement (broke 
down into an area, modern work), 
first story, principal ditto, avd dor- 
mers. Windows plain, with the new 
sills, plain strings toeach story ; plain 
general block-cornice, and plain bead 
cornice to dormers: dripping eves 
roof. In the outer division North, 
a doorway with scroll pilasters, circu- 
lar pediment enclosing an exceeding 
rich guideron shield with the initials 
WMRR most ingeniously commixed 
(the crown which they supported de- 
stroyed), surrounded with palms, and 
festoons of fruit and flowers. Over 
pediment, a niche with a compart- 
mented pedestal and rich scroll, sup- 
porting a red earthen vase, (cannot 
vouch for this object being of Wil- 
liam's day). 

Range on the left of South front ; 
lines nearly similar to the above. 

Interior. Presence Chamber: plain 
architrave chimney piece; superstruc- 
ture highly decorated with Cheru- 
bim heads, draperies, fruits and 
flowers: kneed architrave doorways, 
dado panneled; on the walls tapes- 
try : general cornice much enriched, 
coved ceiling. (Painted by Kent.) 

Privy Chamber. Chimney piece, 


with plain architrave, frize,side scrolls, . 


and cornjce; grand enriched arched 
doorways and windows, tablets over 
them, oak panneling on walls, gene- 
ral cornice with deatils; coved ciel- 
ing. (Painted by Kent.) 

Cube Room, (or grand saloon,) by 
Kent, to be described in due order. 

Queen’s Dining-room. Plain archi- 
trave chimney piece, plain architrave 
doorways, and dado; tapestry on the 
walls: general cornice partially en- 
riched: coved cieling. 

Queen’s Drawing-room. Plain ar- 
chilrave chimney piece, plain archi- 
trave doorways, oak pannels on ~ 

walls; 
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walls; general cornice enriched : coved 
cieling. 

Queen's Dressing-room ; finished 
a to the preceding room ; ciel- 
ing flat. 

‘Queen's Gallery. Two plain archi- 
trave chimney pieces, enriched cor- 
nice to doorways, oak pannels to 
walls; general Corinthian cornice : 
coved cieling. 

King’s Gallery. Two chimney 
pieces, (by Kent,) dado pannelled ; 
sed flock paper on walls: general 
cornice enriched; cieling coved. 
(Paiated by Kent.) 

St. Mary Abbotts Church, Kensing- 
ton, The necessary inquiry made, 
it ia found that this Church beloaged 
to the Abbey of Abingdon. No ob- 
ject of a date prior to William’s reiga 
(except a. mural monument in the 
South aile, 1678,) is visible, when it 
is probable the whole was rebuilt oa 
the old plan, a West tower, a a 
tide ailes, and chancel; it has been su 
Jetted to sume alteratioas of a late 
date. Desirous, however, to advance 
hints upon a religious fabrick (none 
other being before us to that purpose) 
the architecture of which being cor- 
respondent with the features of the 
neighbouring Palace,it may be stated, 
that the 

West Front has a square tower in 
advance, in three stories; a scroll 
and pediment dvorway,plain circular- 
headed windows, battlements, and a 
small clock tarret. These lines have 
lately beenfe- worked,the battlenents 
beyond dispute a setting-up at the 
same time, they being of the modern 
cast, and wholly irrelevant to the 
style of the 17th century. Sides, or 

est ends of the Nerth and South 
ailes, have circular-headed windows, 
and the heights finish in sweeping di- 
rections. 

North and South sides similar, in 
breaks, circular-headed windows, and 
a half-coneeived parapet. 

East Front. A projection for the 
chancel, with a plain circular-headed 
window, and plain block cornice: 
sides (the ailes), circular-headed win- 
dows. Three ditto formed windows, 
(lighting the roof,) over chancel, the 

eight of the upright terminating in 
a semi round, and inverted sweeps, 
right and left; a cornice to them. 

allsbrick,dressings stone. Modero 
sills te all the windows. 


Interior. Over side ailes, and West 
end, galleries in five divisions of Do- 
ric piers, supporting a Co ite kind 
of columas; dado, or front of galle- 
ries pannelled. The cieling turns with 
a waggon head, ia the segment of a 
circle ; pannels rise from each column, 
and the cieling head is run with large 
foliage flowers, they taking place be- 
tween each of said pannels. Compo- 
site pilasters, and entablature with 
foliages in frize, bearing a sub plioth 
and tablets, large compartments for 
the Belief, &e. mark the decorations 
of the altar. Pulpit an octagon, 
mouldings enriched. 

With regard to late repairs, it seems 
as if the arch of the cieling had been 
diverted from its original form, as 
there is no model in the Wrenéan 
school for the present turn thereof ; 
the pannels also betray a change. 
Yet, take every object into considera- 
tion, our objection as to apparent de- 
partures is not very strong; and we 
are the more disposed to praise what 
is open to view, as.the pulpit, accord- 
ing to the prevailing method of pla 
cing such accommodations direct be- 
fore the altar, is left to occupy its 
appropriate station on the South side 
of centre aile. At East end of South 
aile, a whole-length statue, seated and 
reposing on an urn, to the memory of 

ward Earl of Warwick and Holland, 
1759, a most imposing and graceful 
sculpture. No artist’s name attached. 

William's reiga lasting but a short 
period longer than that of our James, 
scarcely any architectural transi- 
tions took place; a prolongation of 
the Wrenéan school, as already point- 
ed out, being still the consequence. 
If any deviations, deserving of notice, 
took place, they are discoverable in 
the dawnings of sash-lights to door- 
ways,“narrow windows associated 
with those of the usual proportion, 
and the finishing of elevations with a 
distant hint towards a parapet. In- 
ternally, the fitting-up of rooms went 
oa with ao apparent alterations. But 
we now are advanciag to an epoch 
when the modes of construction were 
expanding, and sew flights in the re- 
giva of design, altogether splendid, 
struggling under the guidance of unre- 
strained fancy, were breaking in on 
the admiration of the beholder. 

An Ancuirecr. 


LITERARY 
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Oxford, July 13. The young gentle- 
men of Winchester College spoke before 
the Warden of New College, when the 
Medals were awarded as follows: Gold 
medals: to Mr. WaSsHINGTON, for an 
Engligh Essay “‘ On the Use and Abuse 
of Curiosity; and to Mr. C. Rounp, for 
Latin Verses on ** Pax Europe resti- 
tuta,”’ Silver Medals: to Mr. C. ALcock, 
for a Latin Speech, “* Oratio Hannibalis 
ad Scipionem ;” and to Mr. R. Grant, 
for an English Oration, “ The Speech 
of Lucius Junius Brutus over the dead 
body of Lucretia.” 

We have to add to the List of County 
Histories, Mrs. Ocporn’s Specimen of 
a new History of Essex (see our pre- 
sent Month’s Review, p. 149.) 

The two learned Brothers, Messrs. S. 
and D. Lysons, have completed Corn- 
WALL, the Sixth County of their impor- 
tant undertaking. We wish them a good 
and prosperous Journey through Cum- 
BERLAND—et usque ad finem. 

Dr. PRATTENDEN has made great Col- 
lections for WorcesTERSHIRE; and Mr, 
Biakeway for SuropsHire. Whether 
either of these Gentlemen will favour 
the Publick with the result of their ac- 
quisitions, is not yet determined. 

Mr. Britton has completed his Ancui- 
TECTURAL ANTIQUITIES oF GREAT Bri- 
TAIN, by a Fortieth Number. — The 
whole Work now embraces a compre- 
hensive Illustration of the antient Ar- 
chitecture of England; and consists of 
278 Engravings of Plans, Views, Sec- 
tions, and Details of various Churches, 
Castles, Chapels, and old Mansions.—He 
has also published Two Numbers of Tue 
CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, of 
which the first Five Numbers will be de- 
voted to the History and Illustration of 
Sauissury CaTHeprRAL Cuvurcn, and will 
consist of 30 Engravings, with an ample 
History and Description of that grand 
Edifice.— Drawings and preparations are 
making of Norwicn CATHEDRAL, to suc- 
ceed that of Salisbury; and also of Pe- 
TERBOROUGH, Weis, Oxrorp, York, 
Canterbury, &c. 

Works nearly ready for Publication : 

Volume II, of the History of the Eng- 
lish Church and Sects; containing,. 
amongst other interesting matter, a full 
Account of the Sect who have adopted 
the delusion of Joanna Soutncott. By 
the Rev. J. Grant. 

Sermons selected from the Manu- 
scripts of the late Rev. SAMUEL Pater, 
ef Hackney. 

Selections from the Poetry of the Hin- 
doos. Translated by Major Broucnrton. 

A Short Excursion in Franee, 1214; 
containing Engravings of the Venus de 
Medicis and Apollo Belvidere. 


The Exile, a Russian poem, written 
in England, and translated from the 
original MS. of the Author, who fell in 
the battle before Dresden, with the Anec- 
dotes on which the Poem is founded. 
Translated by Baron DaLporr. 

Reflections of a Constitutional Roy- 
alist ; from the French of M. DuscHEng, 
By Baron DaLporr. 

Castle de Courcy, or the Vicissitudes 
of Revolutionary Commotion, 4 vols. 
By Baron Da.porr. 

Dermid, or Erin in the days of Boru, 
a Romance in 12 cantos. By Mr. Jonny 
D’A.Ton, of Dublin, in a quarto volume. 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints and Bilious Affections in general; 
deduced from long practice in various 
climates, and illustrated by eases, By 
Mr. Joun Farruorn, formerly surgeon 
in the East-India Company’s service. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A Volume of Sermons upen the. lead- 
ing Doctrines of Christianity, and cal- 
culated for Family reading. By the Rev. 
Wiutam Butcuer. 

A Work on the Trinity; the plan en- 
tirely new. By the Rev. James Kipp, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. 

A Work on the Theology and Mytho- 
logy of the Heathens, 12mo, with seve- 
ral plates. By a Lady. 

A very complete Digest of the Cus- 
tom Laws. Compiled by N. Jickuine, 
Esq. Barrister at Law, for the use of the 
Lords of the Treasury. 4to. 

A Practical Treatise on finding the 
Latitude and Longitude at Sea; trans- 
lated from the French of M, de Russel, 
with additional Tables and other im- 
provements. By Mr. Myers, of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

Christabella, the Maid of. Rouen; a 
story founded on faet. By Mrs. HANway, 
Author of Ellinor, &c. 

« A Word tothe Wise, anda Hint to the 
Unthinking,” (noticed in Vol. LXX XIII, 
ii. 581.) we are glad to find, is reprinted. 





The Brothers of Buonaparte seem 
to have a great desire to occupy their 
time with.Literature. Lucien’s* Charle- 
magne” is, we believe, finished, and 
a Translation of it into English pretty 
forward, Louis lately published a Novel ; 
and Joseph, late King of Spain, as plain 
Jeseph Buonaparte, has just published 
anotherat Paris. It is called ** Moina, 
ou la Villageoise du Mont Cenis.” ‘This 
is reviewed in a French paper, but not 
highly praised, It is said to want nature, 
and, in style, to partake too much of: 
the ** stormy poetry” of the Northerm 
Bards for the medium of France. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


14. Alicia de Lacy; an Historical Ro- 
mance. By the Author of “ The Loy- 
alists,” &c. 4 Vols. Longman and Co, 

Ts Authoress of the present per- 

formance undertook, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult tasks in the 
whole circle of Literature. That she 
has so weil succeeded, is no trifling 
compliment to her abilities and re- 
search, Our anlient writers have 
left us so little information on the 
manners and customs of the times in 
which they lived, that the miost at- 

tentive gleaner will find himself at a 

loss in estimating the then common 

usages of domestic life: hence, there- 
fore, argse the difficulties we alluded 
to, and which never can be surinount- 
ed by the genuine Antiquary ; but, as 
the fair Authoress of Alicia De Lacy 
possesses a mind fraught with energy, 
penetration, and fancy, faculties that 
must be used with the utmost caution 
ia real historical composition, she 
may in many instances have given a 
very faithful picture of remote man- 
ners, by combining probable results 
and inferences with the facts shé in- 
troduces from our Chronicles. We 
are pleased with the tiile, as it re- 
moves the possibility of sup: osing the 
work to be literally intended as a Life 
or memoirs of the Heroine, and as we 
think. the confounding of History and 
Romance should generally be avoid- 
ed, for reasons we need not point out 
to our Readers. Let us now tura to 
the Preface, where the Lady gives her 
motives for selecting the subject of 
her historical novel. She informs the 
publick that it was suggested to her, 
that, when History was combined with 
fiction, it became proper to fix the 
date at so remote a period as to admit 
the introduction of ideal circam- 
stances. It was also hinted to her, 
that the manners of Romance were 
better suited to a mixture of fable 
and reality, than those common to 
the modern Novel. In compliance 
with these suggestions, the Romance 
before us commenced; but, it seems, 
‘under many disadvantages;” such 
as subjecting the Authoress to much 
dry reading, the bane of the imagiua- 
tion, “* already circumscribed by hav- 
ing chosen a conspicuous personage 
for the leading character,” and the 
perhaps tvo great solicitude of limit- 
Gent. Mac. August, 1814. 


ing her departure from history “ to 
the iatroduction of supposed occur- 
rences, without disguising well-knowa 
facts, or misrepresenting those per- 
sous who have-acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of life.” To 
an anticipated question —Why thea 
choose a real personage for the Hero? 
she answers, Because such excite a 
greater degree of interest than an 
imaginary being possibly can. Mrs. 
West admiis, that many objections 
may be made to the lawfulness of 
thus bringing forward “an old worthy 
in masquerade ;” bul she prevumes 
that the admirers of Shakspeare’s His- 
torical Plays, of Marmivn, and the 
Lady of the Lake, with many other 
popular poems, and even of the Epics 
of Homer and Virgil, will ovt be very 
ardent in urging them against this 
mode of enlarging historical minia- 
tures into full portraits: hence she 
imagines that a majority will defead 
this licence as claimed by poetry ; and 
those may probably hear a prose ta- 
bulist with favour while urging a 
claim to a similar * liberty of building 
fiction on the basis of truth, and mak- 
ing past herocs aud heroines talk ia 
the lanzuage of commua life, as they 
have long been allowed to do ia 
couplets and blank verse.” Much io 
the credit of this Lady's candour, she 
grants that the liberty must greatly 
depend upon the fidelity used in keep- 
ing of character. Equaily cautious, 
she adds, should she and others be in 
adhering to the costume and manners 
of the times pourtrayed, as critical 
acumen will scrutinize their labouis 
as it would a picture whereia the zod- 
desses of Mount lda were assembled 
at a ecard-table, and Paris viewing 
them through an opera-glass. She 
considers historical verity equally 
violated by the philosopbizing, placa- 
bie, and genereus heroes of Ossian, to 
whom the writer has granted those 
qualities in an age and country of 
savage barbarism, with a gentleness 
of character, and elevation of senti- 
ment, not to be found in the most im- 
proved periods of moral civilization. 
History, she remarks, represents the 
English Barous of the Plantagenet 
zra “as chiefly characterized a 
strong passion for freedom, or rather 
fur the maintenance of their own in- 

dependeace 
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dependence and privileges, a scrupu- 
lous attention to the forms of religion, 
combined with disdain of Papal usur- 
pations, and, it must be added, little 
observance of that spirit of charity 
and forbearance, which we rightly 
consider as the essential fruits of piety ; 
invincible bardihood, inflexible pride, 
eherished enmity, impatience of supe- 
riority, and disregard of the lives or 
the feelings of those vassals whom 
they alternately defended as their 
property, or sacrificed to their ambi- 
tion.” We cannot pass the above 

votation without paying the Au- 
thoress the deserved compliment of 
saying we never read a more just and 
elegantly brief paragraph. 

To these traits were attached erro- 
neous opinions of honour, and the 
lofty manners of chivalry: from this 
compound, she concludes, neither re- 
fined lovers nor very teader husbands 
were to be expected ; and she imagines 
the love of an English Baron was any 
thing but gentle and timid. 

“He who ran a tilt for his Lady's 
heart, would not consider the woman 
whom he won by his lance as possessed 
of a superiority over a lover who, by his 
mode of courtship, shewed her weakness 
and his power ef defending her.” 

She then paints the state of the 
kingdom, laws ill defined and inter- 

reted, and their operation impeded 
by contending barons, the outrages 
of bands of outlaws, the fierce contests 
of the monarch and his nobles, and 
foreign invasions. 

‘In such a state of society, woman 
could not assert the empire of beauty; 
ahd a reference to the contemporary 
Chroniclers exhibits her chiefly as the 
owner or defender of castles: in the one 
instance as an object of competition, in 
the other of admiration ; as passing her 

outh in a convent, till marriage gave 

ra protector; and as seeking the 
same place of refuge when widowhood 
left her destitute.” 

The diversions of the age being 
chiefly martial, athletic women cir- 
cu as above, and so amused, 
were as little likely to be wen by re- 
fined sentiments and conduct, as that 
their lovers should address them with 
such sentiments.—A favoured Author 
in a new attempt, she continues, ven- 
tures before the publick without con- 
fidence, soliciting indulgence rather 
than anticipating celebrity. The An- 
tiquary, she concludes, will often fiud 
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her tripping ; and she craves “ mercy 
by saying, that, in this attempt to ex- 
hibit a resemblance of past ages, she 
has taken considerable pains te avoid 
a the general reader, but 
does not hope she can stand the scru- 
tiny of the deeply learned. There is 
a distinetion between erudition and 
those violations of historical facts and 
erroneous associations of times aod 
habits, which shock our preconceived 
ideas of men and manners.” 

The remainder of the Preface is so 
perfectly honourable to the writer, 
and so completely removes all possi- 
bility of confounding history with fic- 
tion by the uninformed reader of this 
Romance, that we give it at length. 


*“* The character of the Hero having 
been left ambiguous by contradictory 
statements, the Author felt at liberty to 
assign him such motives of action as best 
suited her plan. The Heroine’s is re- 
cast; for which deviation from the Au- 
thor’s own rules she pleads, that though 
Alicia de Lacy was a real personage, 
little is said of her; and the extraordi- 
nary conduct by which alone her name 
is saved from oblivion, is made to suit 
ber imaginary likeness, by a fiction 
which, though romantic, the annals of 
those times shews to be not improbable. 
It is hoped that the historical notices 
subjoined will net be considered as an 
affectation of reading, which, in an age 
of sueh general infurmation, would be at 
once presumptuous and ridiculous. They 
are designed to save the enlightened 
Reader the trouble of reference, and to 
prevent the juvenile one from so con- 
founding the Lancaster of Romance and 
the Lancaster of History, as to become 
as warm an advocate for the purity of 
his motives, as was the Female Quixote 
for the decorum of the Empress Julia. 
It is hoped that a delineation of the dif- 
ferent etfects of prosperity and adversity 
on a well-intentioned but infirm mind, 
may produce some moral impression, 
especially on those whom parental indul- 
gence, or the flattery of inferiors, bas 
induced to rank themselves too high in 
the scale of intellectual being. A pre- 
cautionary bint is also given to thought- 
less beauty, to deter her from consider- 
ing domestic havpiness as a toy, which 
she may toss away and regain at pleasure, 
—Enough having been said in the cha- 
racter of Prologue ‘ to insinuate the 
plot into the boxes,’ it is time Bayes 
should retreat, and order the Dramatis 
Persone on the stage.” 


The iength of the Preface precludes * 


us from entering at large n the 
ing 4 PWo as 
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Work: indeed, it may be justly ad- 
mitted, that it obviates any objections 
which might be advanced against the 
Romance on the heads mentioned; and 
on those alone can the Adthoress be 
pronounced vulnerable. The playful 
way in which she treats our antient 
Guardian Saints will amuse such as are 
not yet in the pale of the Church of 
Rome; and we are not a little mis- 
taken, if even such will not smile on 
reading the short following extract : 

“The merits of the respective patron 
saints being equally identified with self- 
importance, occasioned as warm disputes 
among our ancestors, as those of politi- 
cal leaders, or favourite preachers, do in 
the present times. They who had gone 
far to offer a taper, or kiss a relick, at 
the Chapel of our Lady of Loretto, or St. 
Denys, despised the indolent worshiper, 
whose piety had been crippled by a bare- 
foot trudge to Saint Thomas A Becket, 
or worn out by following the wanderings 
of Saint Cuthbert. It was in vain to 
plead, that rising out of his coffin, when 
he had been stabbed to the heart, lighting 
the tapers at his own funeral, and after 
blessing the people, quietly lying down 
again to be buried (all which was cer- 
tainly done by the Saint of Canterbury) 
was as extraordinary as carrying his own 
head three miles after his martyrdom, 
which had been accomplished by the 
Champion of France; or that the fasti- 
diousness of the Nurthern Apostle, about 
his place of interment, shewed as great 
delicacy of sentiment as the leaps and 
jumps of the Santa Casa, Opposed to 
patriotic veneration, for the canonized 
worth that was the native growth of our 
own island, was placed the consequence 
derived from longer journeys and greater 
‘oe ey for in mechanical exertion and 

ily endurance, the merit of travel 
was then thought to consist ” 

To exhibit our Authoress’s abilities 
in illustrating antient customs,we shall 
select anoiher passage, which is from 
the Fourth Volume. 

“ At this instant, a glee maiden rode 
into the hall, and craved permission to 
shew her skill to entertain the august 
assembly. Neither her attire nor her 
equipage announced the meretricious 
character of ber profession, for the former 
was deep mourning, and the latter an 
aged monk who bore ber lute. Her face 
was covered with a thick veil, and a 
rosary hung at her girdle. Some of the 
nobles, suspecting that these parapher- 
nalia were a prelude to a solemn ditty, 
objected to the feast being entirely spoil- 
ed, first by dulness and then by melan- 
choly: others hoped the masquerade 
would be threwn aside, and something 
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eminently ludicrous, perhaps a satire on 
the Clergy, would be enacted by these 
strangely-combined characters. Surrey, 
who, after his late attempt to get Alicia 
into his power, had posted to London to 
prejudice the King against her applica- 
tions, indulged this hope, combined with 
an apprehension which riveted his at- 
tention on the performers. The voices 
in favour of the proposed exhibition of 
the glee maiden’s talents preponderated, 
and a space was cleared to allow her to 
approach the throne. The Monk acted 
as Prologue, and stated that the legend 
she was going to recite recorded a singu- 
lar instance of divine vengeance on the 
pride and inhumanity of the Empress 
Matilda to her kinsman King Stephen ; 
instructive to all who, standing high in 
rank and power, did not remember that 
they were merely instruments in the 
hand of Heaven. ‘The fair Minstrel 
stretched out her arm for her lute; and 
its whiteness and symmetry struck the 
beholders, as much as did the grace of 
her position, and the transcendant skill 
with which ber fingers swept the chords, 
and drew out ‘ tones yet unheard, with 
touch divine.’ This, they said, could be 
no itinerant hireling. The Monk’s 
proem, and the Lady's figure, fixed every 
eye in anxious expectation; the goblets 
were stationary on the board, the jest 
was suspended, and the barons rested on 
their listless arms, while a voice, sweet 
as the imagined harmony of angel choirs, 
chaunted the following ballad.”— 

Such is the nature of the entertain- 
ment the Readers of Alicia de Lacy 
may expect; to which we may safely 
add our recommendation, founded on 
the fact that this Novel, or Romance, 
is much superior to ils humerous com- 
petitors for fame; and is well entitled 
to a place on the shelf with the works 
of our best authors who have indulged 
in a similar description of writing. 


15. Silva: or, A Discourse of Forest- 
trees, and the Propagation of Timber 
in His Majesty’s Dominions ; as it was 
delivered in the Royal Society, on the 
15th of October 1662; upon occasion of 
certain ries propounded to that illus- 
trious Assembly by the Hon. the prin- 
cipal Officers and Commissioners of the 
Navy. Together with an Historical 
Account of the Sacredness and Use of 
Standing Groves. By John Evelyn, 
Esq. F.R.S. With Notes by A. Hun- 
ter, M.D. F.R.S. L.and E. 70 which 
is added, The Terra: A philosophical 
Discourse of Earth. The 4th Edition, 
mith the Editor's last Corrections ; and 
a short Memoir of him. 2 vols, Ato, 
Longman and Co, 

SILVA, 
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SILVA, as useful a work as any 
that has appeared since the date of 
its first publication, seems to have 
been truly appreciated by those to 
whom it must chiefly apply. Persons 
of large landed property may be sup- 
og to consider it as an indispensa- 

le companion; and, as the fourth 
impression is now on sale, it is to be 
presumed it still holds a high place in 
the public estimation. The volumes 
be‘vre us contain an honourable tri- 
bute to the memory of Mr. Evelyn, 
in which it is justly said «* That as 
long as there remains a page of his 
numerous writings, and as long as 
virtue and science hold their abode in 
this Island, his memory will be held 
in the utmost veneration.” 

As Dr. A. Hunter published an edi- 
tion of Silva, and added Notes, which 
are preserved in the present, it wiil 
be necessary to give an abstract of 
his Preface, that the Reader may 
voderstand the nature of the work. 
He observes,many improvements have 
been made in Planting since 1664, the 
date of the first Edition, in common 
with every other branch of natural 
knowledge; he therefore thought it 
incumbent on him to bring down those 
improvements to his own time. These 
appear in the form of Notes; and the 
information they contain was derived 
from the mest authentic sources. He 
modestly declines any merit in his la- 
bours beyond the arrangement of the 
materials, “* having in all places pre- 
served the Author's own words, ex- 
cepting in cases where the sense was 
obscured by an impropriety of ex- 
pression. ‘To join the language of so 
many different writers, so as to appear 
with the uniformity of one authog, 
required at first a considerable degree 
of altention; but the composition 

rew easy iu proportion as the subject 

ecame ac He then names: his 
authorities; and adds, that the Duke 
of Portland gave ordersto his gardener 
Mr. Speechiy, to transmit him an ac- 
count of the nethod of planting upon 
hisGrace’s estates in Nottinghamshire. 
By the same experienced person he 
was favoured with the Note at the 
end of the 3d Chapter of the 3d Book, 
describing a method of raising the 
Pine Apple without the use of Tan- 
ners bark. Sir Joseph Banks, in him- 
self a host, was also an assistant to 
Dr. H.; aod the Duke of Portland 
presented him with two elegant views 


[Aug. 
of the Greendale oak. And here he 
expresses his obligations to Messts. 
Grimm, Rooker, Vivares, Miller, and 
Bartolozzi, the artists employed to 
illustrate the“ Silva.” In this acknow- 
ledgment he includes Sir John Rus- 
sel, bart. and T. Frankland, esq. who 
superintended them in their different 
departments. The Rev. Mr. Cappe 
also elucidated several obscure pas- 
sages and curruptions of the text. 

We shall conclude the Editor’s Pre- 
face in his own words, and present our 
Readers with an acceptable piece of 
Biography, in the Memoirs of the 
learned Dr. Hunter. The life of 
Evelyn is too well known to make it 
necessary for us to dwell! upon it ; and 
we trust our recommendation of his 
Silva is by no means required: we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the Introduction of one of the Notes 
as a specimen of the Fditor’s abilities. 

* Having explained my motives for 
undertaking this design, and acknow- 
ledged my obligations where due, either 
for civility or information, I have nothing 
left but to observe, that the liberties I 
have taken with the Text, in a variety 
of places, are warranted from a careful 
collation of the five editions with some 
original manuscripts, without which I 
could not possibly have proceeded with 
any degree of satisfaction : for of all the 
books in the English language, there 
are, perhaps, none so ineorrect as the 
two last editions of the Silva; the one 
printed in 1704; the other in 1729.— 
Soon after the publication of the Silva, 
which made its appearance in 1664 un- 
der the auspices of the Royal Society, 
the spirit for Planting increased to a 
high degree; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that many of our ships which, in 
the last war, gave laws to the whole 
world, were constructed from Oaks plant- 
ed atthat time. The present age must 
reflect upon this with gratitude: and it 
is to be lfped that we shall be ambitious 
to receive from posterity the same ac- 
knowledgments that we, at this moment, 
pay to the memory of our virtuous 
ancestors.” 


“The Doctor (Hunter) was born at 


Edinburgh in the year 1733. His Father 
was an eminent druggist in that City; 
and being possessed of about 200/. a year 
in houses, independent of bis business, 
he was enabled to give his children a 
very liberal education. His eldest sen, 
Alexander, was placed at the Grammar- 
school when he was about ten years of 
age; and, baving passed tbrough all the 
forms, he was entered, in his #fteenth 

year, 
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year, at the University, which he quitted 
at twenty-one, having for the last three 
years made Medicine bis principal study, 
On finishing his classical, philosophical, 
and medical education at Edinburgh, be 
went to London, with a view to improve 
himself in the line of his profession. 
There he continued one winter; after 
which he proceeded to Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, placing himself ugder the care 
of Monsieur Le Cat, in order to perfect 
himself in Anatomy, to which science 
he was strongly attached. After spend- 
ing half a year at Rouen, he was eight 
months at Paris, under the direction of 
the celebrated physician and anatomist 
Dr. Petit. Returning to London, he 
remained there a short time, in expecta- 
tion of being engaged by Dr. Hunter as 
an assistant in bis anatomical school. 
In this expectation he did not succeed; 
so that he determined to go to Edinburgh, 
with a view to take a degree in Medi- 
cine, and settle there. The former re- 
solution he accomplished with eredit to 
himself; but, for family reasons, he re- 
linquished the latter, purposing to reside 
in England, a country to which he was 
always partial. On this plan he con- 
sulted Mr, Winn, an eminent Surgeon in 
Leeds, and a particular friend of his fa- 
ther’s, by whom he was advised to fix at 
Gainsborough in Lincolashire ; but this 
situation not equalling his wishes, he re- 
moved, after a stay of a few months, to 
Beverly, where there was a vacancy oc- 
casioned by the demise of the only resi- 
dent physician. From this place, in the 
year 1763, he was invited to York on the 
decease of })r. Perrot ; and there he en- 
joyed a most extensive practice till bis 
death, which happened 17th May, 1809. 
The Doctor, being possessed of an active 
and liberal mind, considered himself as 
not only engaged to benefit those with 
whom he lived, but alse to do something 
for posterity. Accordingly, in the year 
1764, he published ‘ An Essay on the 
Nature and Virtues of the Buxton Wa- 
ters.” This little Traet was very favour- 
ably received. In 1779 he was instru- 
mental in establishing an Agricultural 
Society at York; and to give respecta- 
bility to the institution, he prevailed on 
the members to reduce their thonghts 
and observations inte writing. These 
he arranged and published under the 
title of ‘ Georgical Essays.’ They ob- 
tained for the Society a considerable, de- 
gree of celebrity. In 1772 he success- 
fully projected a plan of a Lunatic Asy- 
lum at York; and at the end of five 
years the building was opened for the 
reception of Patients. In the prosecu- 
tion of this scheme he took unwearied 
pains, and he had the satisfaction of 
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living many years,to see it answer the hu- 
mane and charitable intentions of its pro- 
moters. In 1777 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society in London; and 
in the same year he published a new 
edition of Evelyn’s Silva, with Notes and 
Engravings of all Forest-trees mention- 
edin that book. The first edition being 
suld off, the Doctor published a second 
in 1786, with additional Notes; and a 
third in 1801, to which he subjoined the 
Terra of the same Author: from this 
work he acquired much reputation as a 
geoponic writer, In 1790 he was elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh: a few years afterwards he was 
distinguished by being chosen, without 
solicitation, an honorary member of the 
Board of Agriculture. In 1765 be mar- 
ried Elizabeth, one of the co-heiresses 
of William Dealtry, esq. of Gainsborough 
in the county of Lincoln; by whom he 
had three children, two sons and one 
daughter; all these he survived; and in 
1799 married Anne, the daughter of 
Richard Bell, esq. of Welton near Hull, 
who is now his widow.” 


We are fully persuaded the length 
of the following Note will be pardon- 
ed, when our Readers reflect on the 
curious information it conveys: 


* Quercus (Coccifera) foliis ovatis in- 
divisis, spinoso dentatis glabris. Linn. 
Sp. Plant. 1413. Oak with oval, undi- 
vided, smooth leaves, which are prickly 
and indented. Ilex aculeata cocciglan- 
difera. C.B.P. 425. Tur Kermes Oak. 

“This kind of Oak grows plentifully in 
Spain, Provence, Languedoc, and along 
the Mediterranean Coast. It is a tree 
of small growth, seldom rising above 
twelve feet. The leaves are oval and 
undivided; they are smooth on their 
surface, but indented on their edges, 
which are armed with prickles like 
those of the Holly, It is feathered to 
the bottom, which gives it the appear- 
ance of a bushy shrub. The acorns are 
smaller than those of the common Oak. 
From this tree are gathered the Kermes, 
with which the antients used to dye their 
garments of that beautiful colour called 
Coccineus, or Cocceius; being different 
from the Purpura of the Phernicians, 
obtained from the testaceous fish called 
Murex. In course of time the Murex 
was neglected, and the Kermes we are 
now speaking of was intreduced. This 
supported its reputation till the discovery 
of America, when it gave place to the 
Cochineal, an insect found in the Mexican 
woods, upon a plant named by Linnzus, 
Cactus Cochinillifer. 

* Both Autients and Moderns seem to 
have had confused notions aaa’ ~ 
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the origin and nature of the Kermes; 
some considering it as a fruit, without 
a just knowledge of the tree which pro- 
duced it; others taking it for an excres- 
cence formed by the puncture of a par- 
ticular fly, the same as the common gall 
produced upon the Oak. Tournefort 
was of this number. Count Marsigli, 
and Dr. Nisole a Physician of Mont- 
pelier, mace experiments and observa- 
tions, with a view to further discoveries ; 
but did not perfectly succeed. Two 
other Physicians at Aix in Provence, 
Dr. Emerie and Dr. Garidel, applied 
themselves about the same time, and 
with greater success, having finally dis- 
covered that the Kermes is the body of 
an insect after having undergone several 
transformations. The progress of these 
transformations must be considered at 
three different seasons. — In the first 
stage, about the beginning of March, an 
animalcule, no larger than a grain, is 
perceived sticking to the branches of the 
tree, where it fixes itself, and soon be- 
comes immovable; at this period it 
grows the most, and swells with the sus- 
tenance that it draws in: this state of 
rest seems to have deceived the curious 
observer. It then resembles an excres- 
cence of the bark: during this period of 
its growth, it appears to be covered with 
a down, extending over its whole body 
like a net, and adhering to the bark; its 
figure is convex, not unlike a very small 
sloe: in such parts as are not quite hid 
by this soft garment, many bright specks 
are perceived of a golden colour, as well 
as stripes running across the body from 
one place to another, At the second 
stage, in April, its growth is completed, 
when it becomes round, resembling a 
pea in shape; it has then acquired more 
strength, and its down is changed into 
dust, and seems to be nothing but a 
husk or capsule full of a reddish juice 
not unlike discoloured blood. Its third 
state is towards the end of May, a little 
sooner or later according to the warmth 
of the climate. The husk appears full 
of small eggs, less than the seeds of a 
poppy; they are properly ranged under 
the belly of the insect, progressively 
placed in the nest of down that covers 
its body, which it withdraws in propor- 
tion to the number of eggs: after this 
work is performed, it soon dies, though 
it still adheres to its position, rendering 
a further service to its progeny, and 
shielding them from the inclemency of 
the weather, or the hostile attacks of an 
enemy. In a good season they multiply 
exceedingly, having from 1800 to 2000 
eggs, which produce the same number 
of animalcules. When observed by the 
microscope, in July or August, that 
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which appeared as dust, are so many 
eggs or open capsules, as white as snow, 
out of which issues a gold-coloured ani- 
malcule, of the shape of a cock-roach, 
with two horns, six feet, and a forked 
tail—In Languedoc and Provence the 
poor are employed to gather the Kermes, 
the women letting their nails grow for 
that purpose, in order to pick them off 
with greater facility. The custom of 
lopping off the boughs is very injudi- 
cious, as by that means the next year’s 
harvest is destroyed, Some women will 
gather two or three pounds a day; the 
great point being to know where they 
are most likely to be found in any quan- 
tity, and to gather them early with the 
morning dew, as the leaves are more 
pliable and tender at that time than 
after they have been dried and parched 
by the rays of the sun. Strong dews 
will make them fall from the trees sooner 
than usual, When the proper season 
passes, they fall off of themselves, and 
become food for birds; particularly 
pigeons. Sometimes there will be a se- 
cond production, which is commonly of 
a less size, with a fainter tinge. The 
first is generally found adhering to the 
bark as well as on the branches and 
stalks :. the second is principally on the 
leaves, as the worms choose that part 
where the nutritious juice preserves it- 
self the longest, is most abundant, and 
can be most easily devoured in the short 
time that remains of their existence, the 
bark being drier and harder than the 
leaves.—Those who buy the Kermes to 
send to foreign parts spread it on linen, 
taking care to sprinkle it with vinegar 
to kill the worms that are within, which 
produces a red dust, which in Spain is 
separated from the husk: then they let 
it dry, passing it through a scarce, and 
make it up into bags. In the middle of 
each its proportion of red dust is put 
into a little leather bag, and belongs to 
the buyer; it is then ready for transpor- 
tation, being always in demand on the 
African coast. The people of Hinojos, 
Bonares, Villalba, and other parts of the 
kingdom of Seville, dry it on mats in 
the sun, stirring it about and separating 
the red dust. This is the finest part, 
and being mixed with vinegar, goes by 
the name of Pastel. The same is done 
with the husks; but these are but of 
half the value of the dust. The Kermes 
of Spain is preferred on the coast of Bar- 
bary, on account of its superior good- 
ness. The people of Tunis mix it with 
that of Tetuan, for dying those scarlet 
caps so much used in the Levant. The 
Tunisians export, every year, above 
150,000 dozens of these caps; which 
yields to the Dey a revenue of oo 
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hard dollars (33,750/.) per annum for 
Duties ; so that, exclusive of the uses of 
the Kermes in Medicine, it appears to 
be a very valuable branch of Commerce. 
In some years it has produced 30,000 
doliars (5000/.) to the inhabitants of 
Xixona in Spain. The first who has 
spoken of these insects with any accu- 
racy is Peter Quiqueran, Bishop of Sencz, 
in his book de Laudibus Provinciw,1550.” 


16. Annals of Irish Popery; including 
the Period between the Introduction of 
the Reformation in the Year 1535, and 
the Rebellion and Massacre in 1641, 
By John de Falkirk. Vol. I. @vo. 
pp. 263. L. Tute, Dublin, 


THESE “ Annals,” which are in- 
scribed *“*to the Protestants of the 
United Empire of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” having been “ carefully ex- 
tracted from many Works, which are 
either out of print, or, from their 
size and price, beyond the reach of 
the majority of Readers, it is hoped 
that they will be found to be an use- 
ful compendium of Irish History, as 
far as they go.” 


“The chief Authorities on which their 
contents are given to the publick, are 
those of Sir George Carew, Sir James 
Ware, and Sir John Temple, men of 
known talent and integrity, whose situa- 
tion in the Government of this Country 
afforded them ample means of informa- 
tion relative to its History, and particu- 
larly with respect to these events which 
they have recorded—Queque ipsi -miser- 
rima viderunt—et quarum pars magna 


“ The Historical Works of Sir Richard 
Cox, and Dr. Edmund Borlase, have 
been particularly useful to the Compiler 
of these Annals, in enabling him to ascer- 
tain the dates of many transactions, re- 
corded with less accuracy by more ele- 
gant Historians, who were unwilling to 
break the thread of their narrative, or 
injure the harmony of their sentences, 
by the insertion of them. 

** It is intended to pursue this im- 
portant subject to the present day, in 
Two succeeding Volumes —the whole 
eontaining undeniable evidence of the 
truth of Mr. Plowden’s assertion, that 
the Popish Religion carries with it, 
through all ages, infallible marks of its 
identity; and that whoever says, or pre- 
tends to insinuate, that the modern 
Roman Catholicks differ in one iota from 
their Ancestors, either deceives himself, 
or attempts to deceive others.” 


The name of De Falkirk, if we 
taistake not, is assumed by the Com- 
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piler, in compliment to the memory 
of an Ancestor who fell at the memo- 
rable Battle of Falkirk. Be that as 
it may, he has revived the memory of 
many curious facts, The Work origi- 
nally appeared, Number after Num- 
ber, in the Dublin Journal. 


17. A Sketch of Modern and Antient 
Geography, for the Use of Schools. 
By Samuel Butler, D. D. Head Mas- 
ter of the Royal Free Grammar School 
of Shrewsbury. One Vol. 8vo. Long- 
man and Co, 

THE Historian, the Traveller, the 
Essayist, and many other descriptions 
of writers, are highly useful in their 
various departments; but we feel in- 
clined to exalt the literary labourer 
above them all in the scale of merit, 
who, possessed of genius and profound 
knowledge, condescends to recur to 
the pursuits of his youthful days, and 
with matured ability offers the rising 
generation the means of attaining 
the same rank in society he has him 
self acquired. Dr. Butler says, in his 
Preface, “ Every person employed 
like myself in the Classical education 
of Youth, must be sensible how de. 
plorably a book of this nature was 
wanted; and if 1 have in any tolera- 
ble degree supplied the defect, at least 
till my own labours shall be super- 
seded by those of persons better qua- 
litied, my object is sufficiently attain- 
ed.” Modest indeed is the above 
paragraph; but such is our opinion 
of the Doctor's Sketch, that we ap- 
prehend little reason to imagine it 
will soon be superseded. As many 
treatises on Modern Geography are 
before the publick, he confines him- 
self to a rapid outline of that part of 
his subject, merely enumerating the 
principal States and Kingdoms of the 
World,and the mostremarkable places, 
grand features of nature, and finest 
monuments of art, ineach. In thus 
compressing his subject, it was his wish 
to omit nothing important, or intro- | 
duce any thing superfluous. 

In speaking of the Second Part, 
containing a short view of Antient 
Geography, he observes, his method 
is original, and he thus explains it: 


“ I have endeavoured to make a dry 
catalogue of names, interesting and use- 
ful, by the application of History, Chro- 
nology, and Poetry ; and I have selected 
those passages which occurred to my re- 
collection from the books most generally 

‘ read 
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read at Schools of eminence, and in Col- 
Jeges, for reasons sufficiently obvious to 
every Teacher. To say nothing of the 
difficulty of printing Greek at a provin- 
cial press, which I have found on repeat- 
ed trials to be insuperably great; Latin, 
on other accounts, and especially Latin 
poetry, appeared to me preferable for 
quotation, as it is more easily committed 
to the memory, and more easily retained. 
1 have, therefore, endeavoured tu quote 
as many passages as might illustrate the 
subject, without ovérloading the memory 
of the Student ; and have now and then 
attempted to elucidate an obscure or 
disputed passage. | have also added 
the names of antient places, which I 
have caused to be printed in Jtalicks, to 
prevent obscurity or mistake.” 

Supposing it possible he may be 
charged with not having uniformly 
given the most apposite quotations 
that might be selected, he answers, 
those adopted were the first which 
occurred to him; and he thinks the 
multiplicity of bis avocations will fur- 
nish an ample excuse on this head. 
The time employed iu composing this 
Sketch was very brief; and though 
the Doctor will not plead haste as an 
apology for negligence, yet be trusts 
trifling errors may be forgiven, which 
arose (through incessant occupation. 
He has examined the Historical facts 
in the origival Authors, and been 
equally careful with respect to dates ; 
and he has given copious and separate 
Indexes to each part.—We shall pass 
the notices of authorilies, and proceed 
in the Author's words: 

“ It remains to say a word or two on 
the manner of teaching it. I have been 
careful to have the text printed in types 
of two different sizes; that which is 
printed in the type of the largest size is 
designe to be learnt by beginners ; 
that which is printed in the smaller, by 
boys who are more advanced. The 
book is too large to be learnt even in 
this way at once, though I have endea- 
voured to make it as short as possible. 
Different teachers will select such chap- 
ters as appear to them most important : 
my own intention is to make the chap- 
ters on Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and 
Britain, subjects of constant attention, 
and go through the whole of the rest in 
the course of three years, so that boys in 
the fifth form may reasonably expect to 
have learnt the whole before they go to 
college. In my own school the maps of 
D’Anville and Pinkerton will be used, 
and the scholar will point to the places 
he gives an aceount of in a blank outline 
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drawn from them; but any maps, of 
course, will answer the purpose, provided 
they are correct. The expence and de- 
lay, as well as the impossibility «1 giving 
a sufficient detail in maps adapted. to a 
book of this size, determined me not to 
think of accompanying it with engravings 
of my ewn. In fact, no maps of the 
countries | have described can be good 
which do not closely fellow those of 
D’Anville. With a view to render this 
little publication more generally useful, 
I have prefixed a few of the most re- 
markable events in the Sacred, Grecian, 
and Roman History, copied from Dr. 
Blair's Chronology. They are, for the 
most part, the same with those prefixed 
to Dr. Lempriere’s universally-known 
and esteemed work, the “ Classical Dic- 
tionary ;” but with many omissions, as I 
conceived it essential to aveid increasing 
the size of my book, and wished princi- 
pally to call the attention of the learner 
to the more remarkable events in their 
synchronisms, 1 have, in one respect, 
differed from the learned Author of the 
Classical Dictionary, in accompanying 
the year before or after Christ with the 
Olympiad and year of Rome. This I 
know from long experience to be a ma- 
terial advantage, and I wish respectfully 
to suggest to the Author of the excellent 
work I have mentioned, his adoption of 
it in future editions, It is essential also 
for another reason, of which I should 
speak here, but that I know boys in 
general do not read prefaces; and I, 
therefore, reserve the explanation of so 
important a point for a Note on my 
Chronological Table. As | have noticed 
in my Sketch of Antient Geography only 
a very few of those places which became 
remarkable after the removal of the seat 
of empire from Rome to Constantinople, 
I have also thought it unnecessary to 
insert more than a very few events after 
that period in my Chronological Table. 
I have added no Index to the Chronclo- 
gical Table, both because it is short, and 
because I wish the learner to make one 
for himself, as one of the best methods [ 
can recommend for impressing the dates 
upon his mind.” 


We shall conlude with a specimen 
of the Doctor’s style aud composition. 


“It is not necessary to take more 
than a very rapid view of the remainder 
of Africa. The Natives living along the 
Southern part of the Red Sea were called 
Troglodyte, and inhabited caves in the 
earth. On this coast was Adulis, or 
Artico, and the city of Axume, which is 
still 4uxum, in Abyssinia; above it was 
Meroe. The river Astapus, or Abarvi, 


which flows through Nubia to, a place 
called 
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éalled Coloe Palus, or Bahr Démbea, 
was known to the Antiénts, and was 
tistaken by Mr, Bruce for the Nile; 
the rea) Nile, or Bahr ei Aliad, flows 
far to the South-west of this, and its 
sources are stili unknown, but are placed 
in a chain of mountains, called the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, South of the Nubia 
Memnones: and by the Arabian Geogra- 
phers, our only authority, the Niger or 
Gir of the Antients, called by them the 
Nile of the Negroes, empties itself into 
an immense lake, in which the Nile 
rises*. Under the names of Zingis 
and Azania, the antients seem to have 
Known the coasts of Zanguebar and 
Ajan; vor ought we to omit mentioning 
that the Ophir of Solomon has been 
thought to be the modern Sofala. The 
Garamanies have been already mention- 
ed, and it merely remains to mention 
their Western neighbours the Negritia 
in Negro land, or Nigritia and the Hes- 
perii Athiopes in Guinea. 

On the Western coast of the Atlan- 
tic, the Fortunate lusule, or Canary 
Islands, were known to tbe Antients, 
and were thougit to be the residence of 
the bléssed after death+. Below them 
were the Hesperidum Insuie, either the 
Cape de Verd Islands, or, if these were 
thought too far from the coast, possibly 
some small islands, called the Bissagos, 
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lying a little abové Sierra Leoné. Heré 
were the famous Gardens of the Hes 

rides, and the Golden Apples, the attain- 
ment of which was one of the labours of 
Hercules, who carried them off, oe 


slain the watchful dragon that guard 


the fruit.” 


18. Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 

Century; continued from Part |. p.575. 

UNAVOIDABLE accident prevent- 
ed the resuming our account of this 
interesting Work in the last month; 
but we return to it with renewed satis- 
faction. ‘The Article illustrative of 
the character and accow plishments of 
Mr. Tyson is succeeded by a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of Dr. Glynn; by which 
name he was usually designated, 
though he took the name of Cloberrg 
in consequence of his succeeding to 
some property. He was a very ec- 
centric but truly valuable character, 
well and personally known to the 
Writer of this Article, who witnessed 
his peculiarities, and experienced his 
hind and benevolent attention to his 
Patients. It were to be wished that 
some one of these, who are still quali- 
fied, would commit to paper farther 


particulars concerning bim: there is 





* “The Niger has been ascertained to flow from West to East, and in the inte- 
rior of Africa, to form a very considerable river. In order to enable it to form a 





junction with the Nile in some great lake in the interior, we must suppose some 
practicable passage by whieh the Niger may descend regularly from West to East, 
and by the continuance of which, the Nile may also descend from West to North- 
east, till it takes its Northern direction through Egypt, where it flows nearly from 
South to North. In other words, no chain of mountains must be so situated be- 
tween the Niger and the Nile, as to prevent their meeting by breaking the level. 
This was asserted to be the case by the Antient Geographers; but, being contrary to 
general experience on such an extent of the Earth's surface, was contradicted 
the most intelligent of the later Geographers; yet it appears, from the late dis- 
eoveries of Mr. Parke, that the Niger undoubtedly flows from West to East; and I 
therefore hope | may be allowed, with becoming diffidence, to express an opinion 
of the possibility of a fact which bas nothing but presumptive evidence te contra- 
dict it, and which has some, though certainly weak a its favour. I 
merely mean to say, that it is, not impossible; and that as the Apurimac flows 
from the Western side of South America to the North-eastern, the Niger may flow 
from the Western side of Africa to the Eastern fill stopped by the mountains of 
Abyssinia and £tbiopia, when it would naturally form an, immense Lake, 
which its course may be continued under the name of the Nile; and the increase 
of that lake and its tributary waters by periodical rains may cause the periodical 
inundations of the Nile.” 
+ “ Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Zacum 

Virtus, et favor, et lingua potentium 

Vatum, divitibus conseerat insulis.” 

‘ Hor, OD. iv. 8; 23. 

$6 weresieonsicsicsps ‘Arva, Beata 

Petamus arva, divites et insulas; ole 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 

Et impatata floret usque vinéa.” t 

laa : Hon. Brop, xvi 41> eh i ig 

1° Gent. Mac. August, 1814. much 
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much to say that is worth preserving. 
In the mean time we are thankful for 
what is here communicated; of the 
accuracy of which, as far as it goes, 
there can be no question.— Browne 
Wiilis is another eminent personage : 
a pleasing account of this Gentleman 
had been previously given in vol. VI. 
pp- 186, 211, of this work; but the 
examination of Dr. Ducarel’s Manu- 
scripts has produced many additional 
anecdotes cuncerning him, which are 
here agreeably detailed. 

No. VIII. exhibits a Biographical 
Sketch of the Rev. Charlies Godwyn, 
who was for many years Fellow and 
Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford, and 
materially assisted Mr. Hutchins in 
his “* History of Dorsetshire.” A 
pumber of his Private Letters to Mr. 
Hutchins are here printed, and evi- 
dently, demonstrate him to have been 
“ Vir eruditione multiplici et quidem 
recondité imprimis elarus.” Far less 
entitled to esteem and respect was the 
personage of whom an account is 
, at p. 261, the Rev. Henry 

tough. Bred up a rigid Dissenter, 
he contrived to make himself courted 
and feared by many distinguished fa- 
milies; he finally obtained Ordination 
in the Established Church; and, by 
‘means of Sir Robert Walpole, got 
very valuable preferment. Of so 
very eccentric a character we should 
be glad to know more than is here 
giveo; but probably he has no sur- 
vivors who can give such knowledge. 
Tyson cou, and so could Gough. - 

The succeeding pages are occupied 
by the account of William and John 
Duncombe, of William Jackson of 
Canterbury, of Christopher Hunter 
the Physician of Durham, well-knowa 
by bis republishing the“ Antient Rites 
and Monuments of the Church of 
Durham.” The Articles whieh next 
appear in succession seem a little out 
of place; but they are so replete with 
curious and interesting matter, that 
they may well be excused. At p. 289, 
‘are Letters of the Rev. John Jones and 
the Rev. Dr. Zachary Grey, tending 
to illustrate the early history of Mr. 
Jones, given in vol. I. p. 687.—At p. 
293, the Reader will find much enter- 
sainment from the use which has been 
made of a Memorandum-bouk belong- 
ing to the Lintots :—here is exhibited 
the compensation made to the Authors 
of that day for the Copies of their 
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Werks; and there are many who will 
thaok us for inserting a part of it. 


Mr. CrpBer. 2. 8. a. 


1701, Nov. 8. A Third of Love’s 


Snot GRRE. 5) ose desc ccte 618 HO 
1705, Nov. 14. Perolla and Iza- 
GOO b 54 id's caw seeeeades 86 110 


1707, Oct. 27. Double Gallant..16 2 6 
Nov. 22. Lady’s last Stake 32 5 @ 
Feb. 26. Venus andAdonis 5 7 & 
1708, Oct. §. Comical Lover ..10 15 0 
1712,Mar.16. Cinna’sConspiracy!3 0 © 
1718, Oct, 1. The Nonjuror ..105 00 

Myrtillo, a Pastoral, 








Rival Fools, wd 

Heroick Daughter, + PMC 

Wit at several Wea- Pd 
Mr. Dennis. 


1703, Feb. 24, Paid Mr. George 
Straban, Bookseller, for Half 
Share of “ Liberty asserted” 7 3 0 
1708, Nov. 10. Appius and Vir- 


WUE, 00sec c0cedacciutear 21100 
1711, April 25. Essay on Public 
Spirit ...... - 2126 





Jan. 6. Remarks on Pope’s 
BeOAy oc ceccccescccccces, SINS 
Mr. Gay. 

1713, May 12. Wife of Bath... ..25 
1714, Nov. 11. Letter to a Lady 5 

1715, Feb. 14. The What d’ye 
Oe OE os Sane gs bacasear ose 
—— Dec. 22. Trivia.......... 43 
Epistle to the Earl 
of Burlington... ..........10 
1717, May 4. Battle of the Frogs}é 
Jan. 8. Three Hours after 
ONCUNIS s Ub cdccccteudes 43 
Revival of the Wife of Bath.. ..75 
[The Mohocks, a Farce, 2. 10s. 
Sold the Mohocks to him 


again.] d 
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£.234 10 0 
Dr. Kine. ——— 
1707-8, Feb. 18. Paid fer Art of 

Cookery 
3708-9, Feb. 16. Paid for First 
Part of Transactions* .... 
Paid for his Art of Love ......3 
1709, June 23. Second Part of 
the Transactions *........ 
1709-10, March 4. Paid for the 
History of Cajamai ...... 5 0 
1710, Nov. 10. Paid for King’s 
1712, July 4. Useful Miscellany, 
8 EEE RE SS A 1 
Paid for the Useful Miscellany.,. 3 0 0 
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* “ Dr. King’s banter on the Royal 
Society, under the title of ‘ Useful Trans- 
astions’.” : 
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Mr. Pore *. 
1712, Feb.19. Statius, Ist Book 
Vertumnus and>16 26 
Pomana ..,. 
—— Mar. 21, First Edition of 
CE BB. cccccsccccscrce 2 OO 
—— April9. To a Lady pre- 
senting Voiture ........ 
TIS SUOROR 5 0.0.0 op.cccs occe 
To the Authort of a Poem call- 
ed Successio? ........+- 
1712-13, Feb, 23. Windsor Forest32 5 0 
1713, July 23. Ode on St, Ceci- 
Hia’s Day .. 22. ccccceseee15 90 
1714, Feb. 20. Additions to the 
MN spécanneeesecpesse ee O80 


Dr. Carr, the Translator of Lucian, 
recommences the series of Biographi- 
cal Sketches at p. 305. Dr. Carr is 
followed by Mr. John Cade, an ewi- 
nent Antiquary and Collector, of Dar- 
lingtoo, in the County of Durham :-— 
a considerable number of his Letters 
to Mr. Allan and Mr. Gough are in- 
troduced, which are full both of in- 
formation and interest. The follow- 
ing Letter will sufficiently prove that 
he was an Antiquary of no commen 
attainments : 

“Dear Sia, Gainford, Oct. 2, 1790. 

“ In February last a person digging a 
grave on the North side of this Parish 
Church met with a very rude-shaped 
stone coffin with a circular cavity for 
the head, in which was a skull, and in 
other parts some bones. It measured in 
the inside five feet eight inches, but 


3 166 
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constructed so shallow as never to have 
admitted of a lid, excepting a duplicate 
fabricated similar to in which the 
corpse was deposited, and altogether 
very much resembles those original ones 
found at Twyneham in Hampshire; the 
principal difference observable is, this 
having been hewn or rather hacked out 
of the solid grit stone, with a perforation 
in the bottom, having no appearance of 
its being oceasioned by corrosion. On 
examining the relicks, part of an antique 
seal ring was discovered, now in my _ 
session ; it contains a green stone ur flux, 
the intaglio a Cupid with something like 
a hammer or pickaxe in his hand, raised 
against a festoon or olive-brancb; but 
unfortunately, the person who found it 
broke a part off in attempting to ham- 
mer out the device, and I fear the ring 
is for ever lost. However, I have two 
impressions taken by the rustie before it 
was mutilated, which perhaps may serve 
to illustrate the subject if in the hands 
of a Connoisseur conversant in Antiques. 
Over the South door of the chancel o f 
this Church are two’ small shields of 
arms cut in stone; viz. a Saltire, and St. 
George’s Cross close adjoining. The 
former, I presume, is the Nevis Arms, 
and perhaps the other may allade to 
some of that family having engaged in 
the Crvisades. It is certain this was 
heretofore the Mother Church of a very 
extensive district ; the Nevils the great 
Barons paramount, and evidently bene- 
factors to the Church by their Arms 
being set up in it. Indeed it is highly 
probxbie this was the place of interment 








* “These purchases from Mr. Pope sufficiently vindicate Lintot from the coarse 
sarcasm of Warburton in vol. II. p. 165.” , 

+ “ * These anonymous lines,’ Mr. D'Israeti judiciously observes, * appear to be a 
literary satire by Pope, written when he had scarcely attained his fourteenth year. 
This Satire, the first, probably, he wrote for the press, and in which he has suc- 
ceeded so well that it might have induced him to pursue the bent of his genius, 
merits preservation. The juvenile composition bears the marks of bis future excel- 
lencies: it has the tune of his verse, and the images of his wit. Thirty years after- 
wards, when occupied by the Dunciad, he transplanted and pruned again some ‘of 
the original images. See in the ‘Quarrels of Authors,” vel. L. p. 302, Pope’s Satire 
on Settle; with some very appropriate observations on the subject.” 

¢ ** Written in June 1702, when the Act of Settlement was passed in consequence 
of the Duke of Gloucester's death. The Author was Elkanah Settle; and the ori- 
ginal Poem has three different titles :—1,‘ The Succession.’ 2.‘ Eusebia Trium- 
phans, Carmen Hannovanis Imperiali Coron# Anglia Suceessoribus dicatum, Auc- 
tore Elkanah Settle. 3.‘ Eusebia Triumphans, The Imperial Succession to the 
Crown of England. An Hervick Poem. Pro aris § focis. London, Printed for 
John Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1702,’ It consists of 5) folio pages, including a 
Dedication ‘ to the Lords and Commons of England.’ 

_. © When Settle had outlived his temporary rivalship with Dryden, and was re- 
duced to mere Settle, be published Party-poems, in Folic, composed in Latin, ac- 
companied by his own Translations.—These Folio Poems, uniformly bound, oem 
that the arms of his Patrons, or rather his Purchasers, richly gilt, emblazon 

black Morocco, may still be found [in the truly valuable Li of Mr. Bindley.] 
round to the Chiefs of the » with a Men- 


These Presentatio’ ies were sent 
dicant’s petition.” D'lsparit, : of 
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of the first Lords of Raby, prior to the 
foundation at Stainthorp, and before ad- 
mission was obtained for converting those 
sacred structures into places of sepulture ; 
hence perhaps the date of this interment 
may be fixed to the 12th century, and 
the ring the secretum or counter-seal of 
some of that family. The use to which 
it was at the last destined affords some 
liberty for conjecture, as the Fine Arts 
were at a very low crisis in the Northern 
parts of Europe at that period. It ap- 
pears very singular to me, that any orna- 
ment allusive to Heathen Myibology 
should be met with in so antient a stone 
coffin, or rather shell; and what end it 
could answer in fabricating a receptacle 
of this uncouth form, destitute of the 
real uses for which it was intended, if it 
never had any superficial preservative. 
In the History of the Church of Durham, 
published by P. Sanderson, bookseller, 
. 48, we are told that Egrade Bishop of 
indisfarne built the Church and Town 
of Gainford about the year 830; but 
certainly every vestige of either must 
have been erased during the Danish in- 
vasion, Canute having afterwards _re- 
stored the place to that See. I am not 
without my doubts but advantage may 
be taken of my last papers published by 
the Society, by asserting that Gainford 
had its rise from those marauders; and 
i think it was an observation of our 
English Roscius, that ‘ Critics in general 
are bad terriers, and will not lie at an 
earth.’ No, living Authors are their 
game, and the fraternity so numerous as 
almost to surpass mathematical calcula- 
tion. But Jet it be considered, the phrase 
* had its rise’ is comprehensive, and not 
confined barely to original foundations : 
as such, must beg your indulgence, in 
reciting a few anecdotes gleaned from 
the Parish Clerk and my own observa- 
tions relative to this singular depository 
of the defunct. In my late rambles I 
observed a pump trough of similar shape 
and stone to the she]l preserved on the 
‘North side of the Church, but mutilated ; 
in this quarter, which had been allotted 
for the reception of the chippings and 
rubbish of the present fabrick, no graves 
were opened till of late years, and that 
through mere necessity. On further 
examination, I found the pump trough 
in its various peregrinations had been 
purchased by a publican. in the village, 
and used as a cooler for wort (what 
would our immortal Bard have made his 
Grave-diggers say of such a transudant 
utensil!) and after being prostituted to 
other ignominious purposes, a part was 
applied at the Jast as afore-mentioned. 
The tae of the present seaton had 
vered the transmigrant appendage 
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a little below the surface where the other _ . 


part of the coffin was deposited; ov tak- 
ing it up, there appeared for some depth 
a fabrication of mortised stone and clay, 
in every respect resembling those recep- 
tacles of mortality at Twynham; but, 
no further discoveries being made at 
that time, the place was filled with soil, 
and not noticed for near a century after- 
wards. Can this interment be as¢ribed 
to the Saxon gra? The architecture of 
the present Church is evidently of the 
12th century. If we go so far back, our 
surprize will cease at finding a Ring ex- 
pressive of Heathen Mythology used as 
a decorament at Christian solemnities, 
The silver dishes found near to Corbridge 
and Dale Abbey are said by Dr. Stukeley 
to have been appendages at our most 
solemn in-titutions at that early period ; 
and even the celebrated Papal chair at 
Rome is said by some connvisseurs to 
display the Labours of Hercules. Before 
I conclude, | must beg Jeave to remark 
that the workmanship and materials of 
this ring very much resemble th 
trinkets fabricated by the sons of Levi 
at this day. The setting is not in gold; 
but has been varnished with that pre- 
cious metal, and perhaps vended as a gem 
of considerable value; the colour not 
unlike the emerald, in such high esteem 
with the Antients. Is it not probable, 
if this was really the case, that those 
dispersed people had a settlement in 
England prior to the Norman Conquest 2 
I do not remember any Author that has 
decisively determined the point; and 
will thank you, Sir, for your kind infor- 
mation. 

* As you was writing on Monumental 


- subjects, I took the liberty to trouble 


you with the foregoing; and will sen 

the fragments of the Ring for your in- 
spection, with the middle statue of Mer- 
cury found at Piers-bridge. The latter 
please to present to the Society of Anti- 
quaries,with my most respectful acknow- 
ledgments ; hoping they will not think 
4t unworthy of having admission into 
their superb Repository at Somerset 
Place. J.C.” 

Mr. Robert Harrison, of whom a 
brief account is given.at p. 328, had 
the honour of being the Instructor of 
the present Lord Chancellor, and his 
brother Sir William Scott. He was 
a singular character, and getierally 
known in Durham and Newcastle by 
the name of Phi r Harrison 
[of whose Library see before, p. 104. 
—The Rev. Daniel W. » who fo 
lowe ag ears to haye been rather re- 
mark G for his amiable mguners, 


and domestic virtues, than profound 


erudition, 
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erudition, or extensi ve Literary attain- 
ments. He published, however, an 
Historical Catechism, on the Progress 
of Revealed Religion, &c. ; pe | en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of the 
ood Lord Lyttelton and of Lishops 
wand Warburton. We are always 
friendly to the rescue of deserving 
names from oblivion ; and therefore 
do vot object to the honourable men- 
tion made of the Rev. John Noodle, 
the first master of Scorton School. 
Aud here we close our notice for the 
present month. 


19. Ariadne: 4 Poem, in Three Parts. 
By Edward Lord Thurlow. Longman 
and Co, 8vo. pp. 58. 


THE noble Lord who thus employs 
his vacant bours appears, throughout 
all his peicsten, in the patrioticand 
amiable light uf a strenuous supporter 
of that Tarone whence his immediate 
Predecessor derived bis honours, the 
well-earned rewards of services ren- 
dered to his Movarch in the hour of 
adversity. Numerous are the preseat 
competitors for poetic fame; aad it 
would be a task both invidious to the 
parties, and irksome to our feelings, 
to enter into a comparative view of 
their various merits. It is sufficient 
for us to say, that Lord Thurlow is 
permitted by the Publick to rank 
with our Laureat, and the Scots and 
Byrons of the day, each of whom have 
in their turn delighted their readers. 

Ariadne is dedicated to the Earl of 
Liverpool, “ whose wisdom and elo- 
quence have placed him among the 
greatest, and whose integrity among 
the most virtuous of the Ministers of 
Great Britain.” 

Lord Thurlow thus illustrates his 
intentions in relation to Ariadue : 

*< ] have written this Poem, as it were, 
upon the eve of those memorable occur- - 
rences, which have saved Europe from 
despotism. Certainly, under the auspices 
of bis Majesty, and of his illustrious Son 
the Prince Regent, this Country has at- 
tained to an excellence of glory, which 
has no precedent in History. The illus- 
trious Prince, under whose gentle sway 
we live, is the Defender of Religion, the 
Protector of Liberty, and the Arbiter of 
the Destinies of the World. 

“Tt ma resumptuous, in the 
brilliant re 3 which — before 
us (upon which the minds of men are 
naturally intent) to suppose, that any 


attention should be to so slight a 
Poem. Undoubgedly, it would have 
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been more appropriate, to have cele- 
brated the events of ‘thé last year in 
heroic song: but every man has not the 
power of Pindar or Cowley. Whoever 
contributes his share, however small, to 
the stock of public amusement, may 
deserve some approbation: and now, that 
the sound of the clarion and the bugle 
have ceased to awaken to war, the ear 
of Nature may, perhaps, be delighted 
with the reed of the Shepherd. 

* I have, however, one allusion to 
passing events, in the last page of my 
Poem; which although I have noticed 
it in a work of fiction, I hope may prove 
to fulfil the expectation of the World, 
with all the real blessing of Truth.” 

The poetry is varied in this little 
but pleasing performance: the songs 
of Ariel strongly remind us of those 
in the Tempest ; and the sprite con- 
verses with Ariadne, in a dialogue that 
sometimes appears in chyme, and at 
others in blank-verse; by this means 
we are furnished with an opportunity 
of giving a specimen of his Lordship’s 
superior abilities in the latter, as we 
have already in the former, in our 
Poetry for May last, p. 435. 


Ariadne. “ Our ruin had been sure, but 

friends arose, [both 
Which innocence e’er finds, and sav'd us 
From our distressful fate; the prison 

doors friends, 
Were open'd by the King’s unflatt'ring 
Who serv’d him, as he was, and ought to 


be, 
Ere his compact with ill, and led us forth 
Beneath the Moon to the hoarse-murm’r- 
ing flood. 
There lay a bark, a suitor to the wind, 
And many tears we shed, and wrung 
their hands, 
And had not voice to speak our gratitude, 
Believe it, Shepherd, in this orbed world, 
This brave inberitor of day and night, 
Not all the min’ral kingdoms, nor the 
fruits [friend, 
Of all its shores, can equal one true 
Oue old, one faithful, one substantial 
friend.” : 


20. The History of Essex, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time. 
dlustrated with accurate Engravings 
of Churches,, Monuments, Antient 
Buildings, Seals, Portraits, Auto- 
graphs, &c. With Biographical Notices 
of the most distinguished and remark- 
able Natives. By Elizabeth Ogborne. 
Part I. containing the Hundred of 
Becontree. 4to. pp. 99. m 


THIS is the first instance of — 
County History being attempted b, ; 
, : Fem 


cs 
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Female; but if others of the Fair 
Sex can be found so well qualified for 
the task ,we hope it will not be the last. 

Mrs. Ogbora has here given, as a 
specimen of the Work she has under- 
taken, one entire Hundred, that of 
Becontree, comprising the several 
Parishes of Barking, Dagenham, East 
Ham, West Ham, Little Ilford, Low 
Leyton, Walthamstow, Wansied, and 
Woodford; all of which are embel- 
lished with neat and faithful Engray- 
ings; and we heartily wish her health 
and encouragement to pursue her 
journey through the whole County. 

Whilst, however, the present pub- 
lication will form a pleasing addition 
to the Topographical Library, it is 
not on so extensive a scale as to pre- 
clude a new and improved Edition of 
the labours of Mr. Morant, should 
any one sufficiently qualified be in- 
clined to undertake it. 


21. History of the University and Col- 
leges of Cambridge ; including Notices 
relating to the Founders and eminent 
Men, ByG. Dyer, A.B. formerly of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. With 
a Series of Engravings by James Greig. 
In Two Volumes 8vo. pp. 167. “Long- 

. man and Co. &e. 


WELL knowing the industry and 
integrity of Mr. Dyer, and respectin 
his conscientious scruples, we shal 
not enter into any remarks on the 

resent Work till he bas previously 
satroduced himself: 

“ When-it seemed to fall to my lot,” 
he says, “ to attempt a History of Cam- 
bridge, I soon perceived that, however 
inadequate to the task, I was called to a 


serious undertaking. 1 considered a 
University as a great object, a body of 
learned men, its Colleges as so many ag- 
gregates which composed it; and my 
duty became clear: I determined to pro- 
ceed with candour and liberality, both 
with respect to its members departed, 
and with respect to general readers.— 
After reflection, without determining 
where the narrative should begin, I saw 
where it should end. It seemed expe- 
dient to confine it to the dead; and I 
was ruled by reasons of delicacy, as well 
as of necessity: those reasons are obvi- 
ous, without explanation. So I took a 
hint of Dr. Fuller’s, ‘that when men’s 
memories do arise, it is time for History 
to go to bed:’ it seemed at least the rule 
of prudence in my case; and by this rule 
I have regulated myself, except where 
the exercises of our Professors, and the 
course of our public history, required a 
little variation from a general rule.— 
But notwithstanding my aim at impar- 
tiality, readers will, I suspect, notice a 
few weaknesses. It has been my fortune, 
throuyh a period of years, not very short, 
and from early life, to have had a large 
and intimate intercourse with learned 
members of our University: nor has this 
been interrupted, but rather assisted, by 
any peculiarities in my turn of thinking, 
These, like letters of recommendation, 
introduced me to different and opposite 
parties, as well literary, as political and 
theological: so that I can truly say, not- 
withstanding my present seclusion, there 
were but few Colleges, in which there did 
not occur the names of several members 
deceased, whom I formerly reckoned 
among my friends or acquaintance. With 
some I enjoyed a similarity of pursuit— 
with others, though my intercourse was 
accidental, it was interesting — from 
many I experienced singular kindness *.” 





[Aug. 


* «J have, I think,” says Mr. Dyer, “ expressly mentioned only two among the 
deceased members of the University, as my friends; such: particularizings did not 
suit the nature of this work, and might, besides, have subjected me to unplea- 
sant imputations. In other respects, they would have authenticated my testimony : 
for an acquaintance with men leads to an acquaintance with their writings. 
In the two cases alluded to above, I was insensibly led on by powerful recollec- 
tions; in one, of an early College intimacy; in the other, of a long and lasting 
friendship, in more mature life; in both, of a combination of great and good 
qualities.— But the omission of such a notice was, perhaps, blameable, in the 
ease of Dr. Askew, who was my earliest friend, the patron of my youth; and, 
though he died before I went to College, and he could realize his friendship, it was 


natural, under Emmanuel College, that my recollections should be awakened, and - 


that I should feel a pleasure in paying every respect to his memory. Besides, my 
knowledge of Dr. Askew, though so many years ago, was not without its uses on the 
present occasion. 1 was bonoured with his notice when I was not above 14 years 
old; and during four or five years I enjoyed very frequent opportunities of seeing 
many of the Cambridge Literati who frequented his house—men well known to the 
learned world—wmost of those, whom I recollect, have been long since dead; but I 
live'to remember them. And this early knowledge, with Dr, Askew’s communis: 
cativeness, though interrupted by different connexions and different a in 

ere 
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After apologizing for some little de- 
lay in the publication, Mr. Dyer says, 

I entered on this work certainly 
with considerable materials, and, since 
engaging in it, in reading, in thinking, 
in correcting, and improving, I have pro- 

rtioned my labours to my undertaking. 
But this tended to delay, not to expedi- 
tion.”......And, “ after finishing, as I 
thought, or nearly finishing, my labours, 
I was visited by a long illness: my re- 
covery was not expected: after feeling 
a little natural anxiety, among my last 
concerns, I had taken my leave of my 
poor papers. I had left them; I knew, 
in confusion, and they fell into worse 
disorder. Some parts were deposited, I 
doubt not, by myself, in some book, or 
among other miscellaneous papers; but 
my recollection failed me, and I was 
never able to recover them.—Here, then, 
fresh matter, new arrangement, and re- 
eomposition, became necessary. Happi- 
ly, 1 found some of my old copy, from 
which my papers had been originally 
transcribed ; my memoranda too were in 
a known place. I can with confidence, 
indeed, say, that these aberrations have 
Jed me to take a surer aim; that these 
mortifications bave urged me to more 
diligence; that disappointments have 
excited stronger exertions; and that my 
eonfusions terminated, after great labour, 
in a better arrangement; so that, on a 
serious retrospect, | have abated my own 
chagrin; and I hope the Reader will 
have no reason to complain: for, could 
the work have been expedited, it ought 
-to have been delayed.” 


The First Volume commences with 
a copious Introduction ; from which 
the following extract may be consi- 
dered asa fair specimen of the Autbor’s 
style of writing : 

“ Though not confident enough to 
believe I shall answer the expectations 
of all readers, I am not ignorant what 
many readers will expect in a History of 
the University, and Colleges, of Cam- 
bridge.—The Introduction, then, must 
be considered as the points of sight of a 
complete History, but only incidentally 
of mine. Readers often, and reasonably, 
require what they will not see performed ; 
and Authors, like improvers of rural 
scenery, may even see further themselves, 
than they can execute, either to the satis- 
faction of their readers, or conformably 
to their own designs,—What inquisitive 
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and more rigid inquirers might demand 
in such a history, might be, first, Infor- 
mation on the Charters and particular 
Statutes of the Institutions. These are, 
indeed, the very instruments which give 
them being and form, with all their pri- 
vileges and rights; and, though through 
distance of time, or accidents of place, 
they are perceived only in a geveral way, 
or may even become obsolete, still, like 
the bases and buttresses ef a building, 
these charters and statutes are the su 
port on which the foundations severally 
rise, and by which they should be rightly 
examined. Some account, then, of 
charters of foundation, and statutes, ne- 
cessarily involving tye, as they must, 
many points of History and Antiquity, 
will be looked for by some as a leading 
artiele in a work of this kind; and Anti- 
quaries at least would deem that a meagre 
work, which should keep the Archives of 
the Institutions, of which it treats, wholly 
out of sight—What next becomes the 
natural subject for inquiry in a seat of 
Learning is, without dispute, the philoso- 
phy of the place. This, like the opera- 
tions of mind in general, is a work of 
progress, neither to be made, nor exhi- 
bited, all at once. Some may ask, per- 
haps, in the pride of modern literature 
—what was the philesophy of those 
times, when Monasteries and Colleges 
were first erected ? And others, as for- 
ward to reply—The philoso of the 
dark ages. True: but the darkness of 
those ages was their light, as, in a future 
age, our light will, on various subjects, 
be considered as our darkness. What- 
ever the philosophy or religion of our 
ancestors might be, they were the phi- 
Tosophy and religion of their age, a trem- 
bling light in a misty sky, yet the cha- 
racteristic feature of an existing people, 
as much as a sun could be in all its 
glory ; and, what forms the character of 
a nation, cannot but be a prominent fea- 
ture in their history—True it is, these 
times were the periods so bustling, and 
military, and full of events: pri 
feuds and public insurrections left but 
little room for the calm studies of Lite- 
rature; wars and devastations, mas- 
sacres, rebellions and revolutions, were 
the ordinary occurrences, diversified in- 
deed, and, it may be, somewhat embel- 
lished, by feats of chivalry, and tales ef 
romance. It was the age of refined 
savagery. Philosophy was not to be 
found in the halls of prifices, nor in the 
castles of their nobles: their ambition 





after-life, made at the time a strong impression on my mind, and had left matter 
for much pleasing recollection, These impressions and recollections have, in scve- 


ral instances, excited a 
following undertaking.” 
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ity, and assisted inquiries, much connected with the 
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was in the field, and their profession was 
enly arms. But they bad moments of 
pause and reflection: then they founded 
Feligious houses and colleges — thither, 
as tu a focus, all their scattered rays of 
knowledge were drawn; and all we can 
know of their philosophy and literature 
we must be content to gather amidst 
dreams of monks, and impustures of the 
priesthood.—Yes! it is through those 
rustic and close avenues, that we walk 
to the more ample, airy space of modern 
science: and there even our self-esteem 
may unite with our love of truth, to ex- 
act liberal description and circumstan- 
tial detail: so that the philosophy of the 
place, in its progress from something 
very confused to something more clear 
and perfect, becomes a consideration, 
with which readers, of any learning 
themselves, can never dispense.—In con- 
nection with this, men of genius and 
taste will expect to find some allusions 
to the state of the Arts, Not that our 
Universities were ever Academies, in the 
sense of the word as now used in modern 
Europe, for Academies of the Fine Arts; 
or that eur Colleges display that exbibi- 
tion of excellent paintings which are 
found as well in the Colleges, as Palaces, 
of Italy: when Colleges were first built, 
Painting bad not been much subjeeted 
to the rules of an art; it was all gro- 
tesqueness; it savoured only of the 
cloyster; it had advaneed but little be- 
yond the daubing of a Saint, and a foun- 
der of a College, or of the gaudiness and 
glitter of a Romish Missal... Yet, what 
then? What there was of Art among our 
Ancestors was to be found principally in 
those houses, where Abbots were Archi- 
tects, and Monks and Nuns were Lim- 
ners; andin our Colleges, as well as our 
other public buildings of the University, 
an intelligent observer will trace the 
progress of Architecture. At Cam- 
bridge we have few good Paintings; our 
good Portraits are but few—there are 
some—and we have remains of Saxon 
Architecture, the most perfect examples 
of the Gothic, and some admired speci- 
mens of all the Grecian orders.—And, 
though it may not be expected of an 
. Historian to speak much in the language 
of the Painter, or to come with his line 
and rule, and to adjust the proportions 
of arches, of columns, of entablatures, 
‘and pediments, with the minuteness of a 
professor; yet'in the description of edi- 
fices he must sometimes use the terms 
of art; and, though he has only time to 
take a rapid glance, and ean speak only 
as it were from the eye, still be must 
consult the taste of the times, and, oc- 
casionally, delineate the immediate ap- 
pearance, and general aspect of a build- 


[Aug. 
ing.—Next to buildings, it may be ex- 
pected by some, that the groves, gardens, 
and public walks, ought to be considered: 
these are parts of our whole; and in 
these environs and retreats of our Ly- 
ceum, not only the passing Traveller 
lingers with delight, but ‘ academical 
Students pass their hours of relaxation 
and ease.—In every serious work there 
should be room left for occasional em- 
bellishment, places—whieh resemble the 
scenery about a large portrait.—In a 
History of an University, the aspect of 
the country, and the places cousecrated 
to retirement and contemplation, can- 
not fairly be overlooked. With respect 
to the former, though we have nothing 
which calls from the oceasional visitor 
the language of rapture; no amphithea- 
tre of rocks, nor chain of lofty moun- 
tains; no transporting vaileys, nor charm 
of lake-scenery; no impetuous sounding 
torrents, nor streams of fire bursting 
from the bowels of the earth; no sound- 
ing shore, no elevating boundless ex- 
panse of ocean; though, in a word, we 
have but little that is enchantingly beau- 
tifal, or majestically, transportingly 
grand; bot little that invites the Land- 
seape ‘Gardener, and admires of the 
picturesque; still there will be found, 
even here, what will repay description, 
and should be worth perusal.—The schoot 
of Plato, his Academia,it is well known, 
was a small garden, adorned with sta- 
tues, and planted with plane-trees: 
Cicero has made a happy allusion to it, 
and Pliny has given a beautiful descrip- 
tion of bis own. Cowley, an enthusiast 
to Cambridge, we must suppose by his 
own testimony, was greatly attached to 
her groves*; and thongh Milton was 
not so, we have chosen to consecrate 
Christ College garden to bis Muse, by 
ascribing a fine old walnut-tree to his 
planting. And of his own desctiption 
of garden-scenery, at least, we may Say, 
*manet verd et semper manebit: sata 
est enim ingenio. Nullius autem Agri- 
cole cultu stirps tam diuturna, — 
poeta versu seminari potest.’ re 
may, therefore, be those, who, when 
they visit a place consecrated to Philo- 
sophy, may choose to be conducted to 
her gardens and favourite retreats; 
though the Historian, hastening to weigh- 
tier matter, may, perhaps, too fastidi- 
ously exclaim with Gray, ‘I have no 
magical skill in planting roses. Fam 
no conjurer there.’—Bibliographical ob- 
servations will, of course, be looked for 





* “ © sacri fontes, et sacre vallibus 
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by those called learned readers. Our 
Universities and Colleges present an as- 
semblage of libraries; and libraries are 
the wardrobes of literature ; whence men 
properly informed might bring forth 
something fur ornament, much for curi- 
osity, and more for use; not merely as 
those who string together, without mean- 
ing, end, or taste, fragments 

* Of polish’d and piebald languages ;’ 

HupiBRAs, 
but as those who know the value of an- 
tient MSS. and books for the purposes of 
general literature, or some of the nicer 
inquiries of criticism, to settle contro- 
versies, and to silence cavils.. Here even 
the writer of a catalogue only might 
render immense service to the investiga- 
tor of antiquities, to students whether 
classical or metaphysical, political or 
theological. A learned reader may, in- 
deed, easily look for more information 
than can be crowded into a work aspirir 7 
at general utility, though he might feel 
gratified to find, that what afforded him 
amusement, could administer, at the 
same time, to his favourite studies. 

** But some readers (and, I believe, most 
thinking readers) will raise their expec- 
tations highest towards Biography: I 
think most justly; and to that point a 
writer should push his must serious at- 
tention and principal care. For what is 
a State? Not brick and stone, and mor- 
tar; not triumphal arches, nor mauso- 
leums that would cheat the grave: not 
written constitutions, antient privileges, 
nor rights upon charters; but ‘ men, 
high-minded men*.? And what are 
Universities ? Not senate-houses, libra- 
ries, and schools ; not gardens and groves; 
museums and chapels ; nor yet monastic 
dreams, clerical impostures, temporary 
disputes, and antiquated statutes; but 
stadents, scholars, social and rational 
beings. Universities should be xoroy 
warray waidevrngioy, as Diodorus calls 
Athens ; the common house of instruc- 
tion in all things; and more, it should 
be the heuse of instruction for all men. 
It was on this ground that Lysias lays 
his claim for the paramount excellence 
of the Athenian state. Universities re- 
jate to men more than things; and if 
they comport with the dignity of the 
name, they should relate rather to men 
as connected in civil society, than as 
broken into sects, and parties, by dis- 
— polemicks. Readers of their 
Ri bave a right to expect the most 
ji principies in those who write 
them; and such writers as are unbiassed 
by party feelings, will best meet the 


* Sir William Jones. 
Gent. 3” August, 1914. 
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views and wishes of, at least, humane 
and enlightened minds.—Biograpby is 
the light of History, and should be the 
very soul of an University History. A 
biographical sketch of the Founders of 
Colleges, some account of persons dis- 
tinguished either by original genius, 
patient research, or happy discoveries, 
and known in the world by their literary 
works, will necessarily be considered as 
the conspicuous luminaries: but some- 
times, perhaps, writers less known, or 
who have not as yet been noticed in a 
History of this kind, may hold out a 
pure light; and zealots who are accus- 
tomed to respect only their own party, 
may overlook matiy justly entitled to 
some notice, undervalue many worth 

of public esteem, and frequently poe 4 
only to slander and misrepresent. And, 
what shall I say? As ages are past and 
gone, and we have but fragments of their 
ruins, so ages of men are still passing 
away, and what occurred too late for one 
Historian to record, falls to his province 
who succeeds. — Finally, academical ha- 
bits and degrees, local customs, privi- 
leges, and benefices, may seem to claim 
their appropriate chapters, in an Univer- 
sity History: but things of this kind 
being accurately unfolded in their pro- 
per places, in numerous publications, 
and being so minute, and in detail so 
various, may not suit every plan of His- 
tory. Those who merely visit an Univer- 
sity, are apt to be pleased with forms 
and babits, ceremonies and titles; they 
are novel, seme rather splendid, and ail 
characteristic of the place. A descrip- 
tion of University privileges, and College 
benefices too, might gratify the curiosity 
of some, and serve the interest of others; 
but might encroach, beyond their due 
portion, on views of general utility. Ju- 
dicions readers will form their expecta- 


‘tions on such subjects from the nature 


of a work: a minuteness on all subjects 
is not suited to every publication, nor is 
it reasonable to expect it; and where 
matters of mere form, and local peculia- 
rities, have been minutely detailed, and 
repeatedly narrated, actum agere may 
be dispensed with. Cambridge Guides 
and University Calendars are always at 
bend; and it may be no less pradent 
than convenient, to make a general re- 
ference to what bas been written before, 
than to detail all the particularities over 
” Saad 
Mr. Dyer then proceeds to shew dis- 
tioctly what has been done by others, 


‘and what he has himself attempted in 


the present “ History of Cambridge,” 
which we shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of further noticing. 

22. The 
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The Spirit of the Publie Journals 
18!3; Hol. XVIL.; 2mo. pp. 368. 


e ‘requently noticed, and 
ws i ‘'y commended, the iudus- 
ui attention of the Compiler of 
ii.s Annual Selection; and the last 
year has been particularly fruitful in 
short bat ingenious productions adapt- 
ed to his plan. One in verse, and ano- 
ther in prose, shall be transcribed. 


“LITERARY ECONOMY. 
BOOKWORMS—HOW TO KILL. 
[From the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 17.] 

There is a sort of busy worm, 
That will the fairest books deform, 

By gnawing holes throughout them ; 
Alike through every leaf they go, 

Yet of its merits nought they know, 

Nor care they aught about them. 
Their tasteless toeth will tear and taint 
The poet, patriot, sage, or saint, 

Nor sparing wit nor learning. 

Now, if you ’d know the reason why, 
The best of reasons I ’!! supply— 

*Tis bread to the poor vermin. 

Of pepper, snuff, or bacco smoke, 
And Russia-calf, they make a joke: 

Yet why should Sons of Science 
These puny, rankling reptiles dread ? 
Tis but to let their works be read, 

Then bid the worms defiance. 

MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS. 
West Feiton, Salop, Dec. 8th, 1813. 


REMARKABLE PERSONAGE 
DECEASED. 
[From the British Press, Jan. 4) 

** Died, on Friday night, at 12 o’clock, 
of a rapid decline, and without the aid 
of the faculty, that celebrated personage, 
whose name will be eternized by the 
Poet, and recorded by the Historian, 
Tue Year 1813. During his short but 
eventful existence, he beheld the destruc- 
tion of a greater number of human beings 
in the field of battle, than any of his pre- 
decessors; but he had the happiness, be- 
fore his disselution, to confer plenty on 
millions, and to promise a return of 
peace to those nations so long afflicted 
with war: yet such is the ingratitude of 
mankind, that his publie services will 
soon be forgotten.” 


23. A New Spanish Grammar, designed 
Sor every Class of Learners, tut espe- 
cially for such as are their own Instruc~ 
tors. In Two Parts: Part I. An 
Easy Introduction to the Elements of 
the Spanish Language. Part II. The 
Rules of Etymology and Syntax fully 
etemplified ; with occasional Notes and 


s 
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Observations. And an Appendix, con- 
taining an useful Vocabulary, Dia- 
logues with Numerical References te 
the Rules in the Grammar, a few Spe- 
cimens of Commercial Documents, an 
Explanation of the Rules and Princi- 
ples of Spanish Poetry, and some Rules 
Jor Derivation. By L.J.A. M‘Henry, 
a Native of Spain. 12mo. pp. 324. 
Sherwood and Co. 


IN the Preface to this useful Work, 
the Author thinks it necessary thus 
to account for “ the appearance of 
another Spanish Grammar, especially 
at a time when the number has re- 
cently been so much augmented by 
vew editions as well as fresh produc- 
tions.” 


“It has been a matter of frequent 
complaint, that there is no English- 
Spanish Grammar capable of affurding 
the necessary assistance to those persons 
who are obliged to be their own instruc- 
tors; for although several of the Gram- 
mars in circulation possess great merit, 
yet most of them are wriiten under the 
disadvantages which inevitably arise 
from an Author’s attempting to explain 
in a language with which he is but very 
imperfectly acquainted. The present 
Work, therefore, is respectfully submit- 
ted to the candid notice of the Publick, 
with the humble hope, that it will be 
found less exceptionable in several par- 
ticulars, than some of its predecessors ; 
its author being a Native of Spain, in 
which country he had the advantage of 
a liberal education, and having, by a re- 
sidence of several years in England, ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of the 
pronunciation, genius, idiom, and gene- 
ral structure, of the English language.” 


After all, he modestly concludes, 

** A perusal of the Table of Contents 
will, it is hoped, evince that the Author 
has some little claim en the notice of the 
Publick. He trusts that the inaccu- 
racies or misconceptions of a foreigner 
will be treated with some degree of leni- 
ty; and that, as he has exerted his best 
efforts to elucidate the principles and 
rules of the language, not, he would 
hope, without some success, his failures 
will not excite illiberal animadversion, 
but that the sincerity of the wil/ may in 
some respects tend to compensate for 
occasional blemishes in the deed.” 


Awong other articles of the Appen- 
dix are, 


“ A concise and useful Vocabulary of 
the most necessary Words.” 
“ Useful Familiar Dialogues ;” 2 
‘Specimens of C ial Documents. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ All rules in musick, deduced from any other principle than effect on the ear, 
are absurd.—Discurds seem to have originated from appogiaturas, or embellish- 
ments of a treble part: sevenths resolved into sixths are appogiaturas; as are the 
basses carrying seconds. The fourth made a diseord by the fifth, at a close, is the 
first that appears in the most antient counterpeint that has been preserved.” 


5. A new Theory of Musical Harmony, 
according to a complete and natural 
system of that Science; by Augustus 
Frederick Christopher Kolimann, Or- 
ganist of His Majesty's German Chapel 
at St. James's, pe hg Bulmer end 
Co. fol. pp. 84, and 36 Plates of Musick, 
ld, lls. 6d. 1806. 

HAVING promised some account 
of this Author's Theory, we select Lis 
principal work in preference to others 
of more recent date, that the learner, 
whe would study after this industrious 
master, may kuow where to begin 
with most advautage. About 18 years 
ago Mr. K. published his first theo- 
retical work, entitled an Essay on 
Musical Harmony, founded on the 
system of Kirnberger, which he con- 
sidered the best that was known at 
that period. Having since discovered 
cases in which that system was incom- 
plete or imperfect, be has improved 
on his first essay, and the result is the 
present treatise. It is divided into 
seveateen chapters, each of which is 
sub-divided into sections more nume- 
rous perhaps than necessary. One 
plague of this author’s writings is, 
the frequent reference from une sec- 
tion to another where avthing is gain- 
ed for the trouble,—something like the 
profitiess jaunts of April-day. Chap- 
ter I. treats on Systems; II. on the 
musical scale; II1.on a musical mode ; 
1V. on intervals—essential and acci- 
dental; V. on the use of intervals in 
harmony and melody; VI. on chords 
—essential and accidental, concords 
and discords; VII. on the fundamental 
concord (Do, mi, sol) and its two in- 
versions; VIII. on the fundamental 
discord (sol, si, re, fa,) and its three 
inversions; IX. on accidental chords 
—by suspension and “ interruption ;” 
X. confutation of chords by supposi- 
tion,—chords of the 9th, ilth, and 
18th; XI. on fundamental progres- 
sion; XII. on modulation—natural 
and abrupt; XIII. on simple counter- 
point; XIV. on double counterpoint ; 
XV. on imitation and variation; XVI. 
on time and rhythm». XVII. conclu- 


Dr. Burney. 


sion—on the simplicity, completeness, 
and the discovery of the proposed 
system. The foregoing is what the 
author denominates the grummatical 
o- of musick : the other part, which 
e would call the rhetoricai—or doc 
trive of musical pieces, will be found 
in his Essay on Practical Composition 
(1799). According to this theorist, 
there are no wore than two essential, 
fundamental chords, and all the “ ac- 
cidentai varieties” that cau intervene 
or occur may be reduced to suspen- 
sions and interruptions of some of 
their notes. He employs the term 
suspension, because it is generally 
adopted ; meaning, a retarding eenete 
pation, or a transient note, troduced 
in the accented time of an essential 
note of a chord, which suspends or de- 
fers that essential note: he proposes 
the term interruplion as the most suit- 
able opposite to suspension,—mean- 
ing by it an auticipated syncopatioa, 
or a transient note, introduced in 
the unaccented time (or latter por- 
tion) of any essential note, interrupt- 
ing that essential note before it has 
lasted tme full timeof its chord. “ But, 
as in all cases a suspension is an acci- 
dental nole before 1s respective essen- 
tia! ove, and au interruption one ejier 
it; the former may also be calied 
Sore-notes, and the latter afier-notes, 
according to the German rorhals avd 
nachschlag, — though inese latter 
terms have hitherto been used i» » 
more limited sense thaa that i whic. 
I propose them.—Though it is wore 
simple to let suspensions or inierrup- 
tions take away half the time of their 
respective essential notes, as in most 
examples in this work, they may also 
take away any greater or lesser part, 
or even one whole time of a note, if it 
takes up two or more succeeding 
times; yet they ought not to take 
away a whole essential note, as that 
would render the accidental note es- 
sential,” p. 82. ‘* Rules: 1. Any part 
(any sound) of the fundamental con- 
cord or discord, and their inversions, 
may be suspended or interrupted, 
either 
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either singly, or two or three parts at 
once; and by the note below, as well 
as the note abuve: 2. suspensions take 

lace in the acceiited time, and must 

e resolved inte the suspended essen- 
tial notes, above or below, in the ua- 
accented time of the same fundamen- 
tal harmony; but when the suspended 
note is repeated in the same part of 
the next chord, the resolution may 
be deferred to that repetition of it, 
and thus take place in the accented 
time of the next fundamental chord: 
$. interruptions take place in the un- 
accented time of an essential chord, 
aod are resolved in the accented time 
of the next; but when the essential 
note which shal! be interrupted is a 
repetition of a note in the same part 
of the preceding chord, its interrup- 
tion may take away the whole note, 
and appear even in the accented time 
ofits respective chord,” p. 35. A 
great number of accidental chords are 
produced by the intermixture of sus- 
pensions and interruptions; and these 
accidental require the same number of 
parts as their respective essential 
chords. The reader is now possessed 
of this author’s peculiar method of 
explaining discords, instead of dividing 
them, like English theorists, into dis- 
cords of addition, of suspension, of 
transition, of syncopation, &c. Ano- 
ther circumstance in which he differs 
from them, is, in allowing the imper- 
fect triad (Si, re, fa,) exactly the 
same treatment as the major and mi- 
nor triads: without so doing, he 
thinks many of the greatest beauties 
of modulation would be-lost. By 
modulation he means a succession of 
chords, with or without change of key 
or mode; in this respect agreeing 
with Dr. Pepusch. The five sounds 
which, on our keyed instruments, are 
placed between the whole tones, or 
rather which divide the whole tones 
of the diatonic seale, he terms the ac- 
cidental sharp or flat extremities of 
the natural intervals; and allows them 
to be used, in a progression, between 
two sounds which are a tone distant, 
or instead of the first of those two 
sounds. He not very happily names 
them “‘ chromatic means.” Ali that 
need be added to this concise view of 
his principles of composition are the 
rules for the succession of essential 
chords. “ Rule i. The fundamental 
eoncord may proceed to a fundamental 
discérd, on the same or on any other 
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degree of the diatonic scale; but it 
may proceed to a fundamental con- 
cord only by a consonant progression, 
and not by a dissonant progression of 
ascending or descending a second or 
seventh. Rule Il. The fundamental 
discord may descend a 5th (or ascend 
a 4th) to a fundamental concerd or 
discord, or also ascend but one degree 
to those chords; but it cannot pro- 
perly take any other fundamental 
progressions, in natural modulation. 
The progressions to and frorm inverted 
chords must be regular according to 
the fundariental ones from which they 
arise.” He allows a triad and a chord 
of the seventh to every degree of a 
major and minor scale, with such 
third, fifth, and seventh, as are fur- 
nished by the notes of the given scale. 
The fundamental bass of a composi- 
tion consists of only the roots of the 
essential chords; and these roots 
should succeed each other accordi 
to the preceding rules, in Mr. Koll 
man’s theory. Io explaining the 
scale, he has injudiciously introduced 
ratios, evidently with no very clear 
conception of the term ratio. “Much 
of his theory may be found in Grétry, 
who reduces all harmony to one chord. 
The term “interruption” (interrom- 
pimento ) is used by Penna, in Li Pri- 
mi Alberi Musicale, p. 165, (1696), 
4to. Bologna. Mr. K. is an advecate 
for the equal temperament of the 
scale of keyed instrumevls, as being 
most suitable to his theory of har- 
mony. See our vol. LXXXIil. Part 
IL. pp. 459, 354. 


6. The Melody of the Hundredth Psalm, 
with Examples and Directions for a 
Hundred different Harmonies, in Four 
Parts; composed and respectfully dedi- 
cated to the Hon. Miss Charlotte Ons- 
low, by A. F, C. Kollmann. pp. 10. 39, 
Opera IX. 


AS our limits do not admit of ex- 
amples in = = — small 

ublication 8 ciency 
fn our ecnting titicle. and fully 
enable the reader to comprehend the 
Author’s system, at smail expence. 
From many of the specitnens, ome 
wight infer, that harmony and aoise 
are synonymous. 
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+++ We are much obliged to Zero; 
but his kind Offer is ‘not at all in our 


way, as Traders, : 
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A Sonc or rue SEA-FAIRIES, 
By Lorp Tuurtow. 
WE tread upon.the golden sand, 
When the waves are rolling in, 

And the Porpuss comes to land, 
And.to leap he doth begin, 
Snorting to the fishy air : 

Prepare, prepare, ‘ 
Good House-wives, keep your fires bright, 
For your Mates come home to-night. 
Now the drenched nets are drawn 
From the swaying of the seas: 
Faith, your rings must go to pawn, 
Blow such bitter winds as these ; 

The Moon, the Moon, 
Riding at her highest noon, 
Swells the orbed waters bright, 
And your Mates come home to-night. 
Through our crisped locks the wind, 
Like a sighing lover, plays : 
Now let Joan, and Alice kind, 
Make the wint’ry faggot blaze ; 
And the pot be Lucy’s care: 

Prepare, prepare, 
sand see you speed your welcome right, 
For your Mates come home to-night. 
Else well pinch you black and blue, 
Underneath pale Hecate’s team ; 
Aad the cramp your joints shall rue, 
And the night-mare in your dream: 

Be sure, be sure, 
This, aud more you shall endure, 
If you smile not, chaste and bright, 
When yeur Mates come home to-night. 





ODE 
For the late Imperial Visit to Oxrorp, 1814. 
IRREGULAR. 
W4kKE, harp of Modred! thy sonorous 
string, {peers,— 
Sing of thy Prince and his renown’d Com- 
Harp, that erst sang of Arthur, Britain’s 
King, ° 
And the brave feats of men of elder years, 
Cadwallo’s Lyre, awake ! 
And with thy tunefal notes the lay inspire ; 
Let thy full verse the welkin shake, 
Aad give new themes to the Pierian quire, 
For see Moscowa’s Emperor comes 
Greeted not now by martial drums,— 
Peace has her olive flag unfurl’d, 
And giv’n soft respite to a bleeding 
world : 
No captive nations in his train 
With horror press the peaceful plain; 
No sighing fair-ones their lost honour 
wail, 
Bat Unity combines with sweet accord 
To bail him Russia’s meritorious lord, 
And with his clemency adorns the tate ; 
His trophies speak the mildness of his soul, 
Well-pleas’d the meek to raise, th’ afflict- 
ed to console, 
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How is the mighty fall’n! with what a 
crash [base ! 
Has Marder’s idol tumbled to its 
And they who smarted ’neath the tort'r- 
ing lash, [its race. 
Loud Pzans sing that Guilt has run 
Is this the man who tow’rd the frost- 
bound tide 
Of Neva burst his sanguinary way, 
And in that clime where rivers cease. to 
glide [ber’s day? 
Courted Beliona’s smile in chill Noyem- 
This the base recreant who, as fortune 
frown’d, [fate, 
Abandon’d countless myriads to their 
And fied a soil in icy fetters bound, 
To screen him from avenging Russia’s 
hate? (trace 


This the stera Chieftain, in whose flight we 


Those evils that too long have scourg’d 
mankind ; 


This he who ran so long Ambition’s race, 


And forg’d those chains that men in 
union bind? 
Yes! it is he! a greater than the great 
Has hurl’d him from Ambitien’s slip- 
pery seat, 
And be is down! [crowa, 
No longer deck’d with his imperial 
His very menials all 
Insult him in his fall : [ball 
Yet solid Peace shall never crown this 
Till further from his eagle-height this 
beast be huri’d, 


And cold that blood-stain’d hand, which 


aim’d to rule the world. 
Oxrorp! thy moss-growe venergble 
tow’rs, 
The Muses’ seat, thy academic bow’rs 
Welcome the good, the loyal, and the 
brave, [his pow’r ; 
Those who have rescued Europe from 
Ev’n Isis opes her clear translucent wave 
In this heart-cheering, peaceful, happy 
hour ; (more 
And rapid Cherwell contemplates no 
Those who on Science classic pages pore, 
Save where some maniac sits all alone : 
For lo! to meet the Princes all are 
gone, 
Her pebbly briak is quite abandon’d now, 
To view the wreath on Alexander’s brow. 
What victories, what triumphs on him 
wait [of fate ! 
To whom our Jove consign’d the work 
Who gave the Czar to break the battle 
bow ; 
To lay the proud insalting tyrant low ; 
To blast the hopes of Tyranofs stern 
child ; 
To substitute a sway divinely mild ; 
To break liis bonds asunder, and to 
free [nia’s sea. 


The bappy Nations that surround Britan- 


From 
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From Wallia’s mossy tops and cliffs em- 
brown’d 

Call forth a louder strain, 

To celebrate a Bourbon crown’d, [chain. 

While stern Oppression drops he: iron 
Awake! as in the days of yore, 

And let thine Echo reach toGallia’s shore; 

Give a yet louder blast, 

The din of battle ’s past, [bigh, 
Slaughter no more, with brand uplifted 
Sends the devoted conscript forth to die. 

Cannons no longer roar, 

Of Navies threaten a far distant shore. 

The placid Universe 
(No longer now man’s lamentable hearse) 

Plies _ sharp share, and wields the 
ail ; 
The Milk-maid sings her legendary tale ; 
The Soldier carols to his home, 
And promises bis mate no more to roam ; 

The blither Tar, 

Proud of each scar, [glee ; 
Seeks out his true hove in his heart’s best 

True as the pole 
When first his heart she stole, [sea, 
And bade him, for her sake, attempt the briny 


Now give to Wellington th’ immortal song; 
Sing a new Arthur in yet louder strains, 
To whom loud Pans do of right belong 
For fair Vimeira’s, Talavera’s plains. 
Still first for many a deed of bold emprize 
To win the guerdon of immortal fame, 
To seek the glories of a deathless name, 
And snatch bright Valour from her native 
skies. 
To his high sense of loyal Truth we owe 
That Alexander Jaid the Tyraat low: 
See Gallia’s squadrons atVittoria yield, 
Or stung with envy,routed quit the field ; 
Foul Usurpation sicken’d in that hour 
When Britain’s flag wav’d from Rodrigo’s 
tow’r ; 
Lo! Fancy images the slain, 

And turns the now to joy, the past to pain. 
Triumphant in the van theHero’s seen 
With the same calm, undaunted, stea- 

dy mien, 

As shone in Moore, who at Corunna died. 
No glory does a Briton know more 
dear [flowing tear, 
Than while he checks the Orphan’s 
sof the W idow’s grief cancalm the swelling 
High on her chalky strand, [tide, 

Britannia takes her stand, 

To triumphe swells upon her tongue ; 
Amidst th’ experienc’d and the old 
She counts the valiant and the bold, 

But greets with loudest praise the noble 
and the young. 


Once more for Fred’rick we ’ll bespeak 

’Twas Prussia’s King [the lay: 

That stay’d at Leipsic the Usurper’s course, 
On that dread day 

When charge succeeding charge, and horse 

opposing horse, (wing ; 


For Blucher led the Van, 
Horse to horse, and man to man. 
Hark! where the trumpet sounds the brisk 
retreat, [eye ; 
Revenge gleam’d forth from ev’ry 
Requital for an army lost, 
A day that Mollendorf and Brunswick cost, 
And bade Borussia’s squadrons fight ordie. 
As friends in Britain now the Chieftains 
meet, 
And speak of glories past, 
Of days well-fought and enemies 
eghast : 
Yet if a brighter fame, a fairer star, 
Shine at the close of this ensanguin’d war, 
’Tis Clemency, that lights the hallow’d 
flame, 
And breathes on future days th’ untar- 
nish’d Hero’s name. 


Chaunt a slow dirge to the illustrious 
dead, 
A Nation’s tears shall water ev’ry head, 
Low on the field of battle where they 
lie: [the brave, 
The Raven’s beak shall not deform 
Whether they float beneath the surgy 
wave, 
Or spangle the wide plains of victory ; 
For not a dew-drop but can lend a grace, 
Clear as a diamond, to the Patriot’s face. 
Away ! to Egypt’s sandy plain, 
Record an Abercrombie slain, 
On Dresden’s heights in accents slow 
Tune the sad harp to fall’n Moreau! 
Weep for the Hero of the Nile, 
And raise his monumental pile ; 
These taught the brave in Glory’s path te 
tread. 
Hence from the mansions of the dead, 
Where now th’ uncoffin’d brave securely 
rest, [crest, 
Shall ev’ry Warrior lift his martial 
At the _ bidding of Fame’s trumpet 
{skies. 
And join the e jaurel’d Nelson in his kindred 


Bedford, June Cuartes Assot, D. D. 
1814, 





SONNET. 
By Joun Mayne. 


SWEET sound ! I love to hear the parish- 
bells, [pair 

At Church-time, when the Villagers re- 
To learn glad tidings which the Preacher 
tells, [Pray’r! 

And bless their Maker in the House of 


Behold them listaing to the traths dj- 

vine !— [clear ! 

*Tis Pickering * preaches, dignified and 
Pickering, whose precepts in his 

shine, {fear ! 

Confirms their hope, and dissipates their 





* The Rev. Joseph Pickering, Perpetual 


Fear to tbe dastard Emperor lent its Curate of Paddingten, 





Returning’ 


























Returoing happy home through af 
meads, [road, 
Or struggling on in Care’s perplexing 
His doctrine guides them in the path which 
leads 
Their footsteps to the Paradise of God ! 
Pure Paradise! unruffled with a sigh! 
Man’s surest hope on earth! the day- 
spring from on high ! 





Mr. Unsax, Westfelton, Salop, April 23. 
As you have heretofore inserted my 
Ope and Diace, recited on the day of 
Suaxsrzare’s Birth and Death, it may not 
be impertinent to offer, through your Mis- 
eellany, the following Appress, spoken to 
the Literary Friends assembled here on 
the same occasion 23d April last, (1814,) 
being formed from the Works of the match- 
less Bard. Joun F, M. Dovasron. 
KD friends, sweet friends, peace be 
unto this meeting, [ever. 
Joy, and fair time, health, and good wishes 
Now, worthy friends, the cause why we 
are met 
Is in celebration of the day that gave 
Our matchless Shakspeare birth: and took 
him to [bourne 
That undiscover’d country, from whose 
No traveller returns.—He was, in sooth, 
The most replenished sweet work of Nature, 
Which from the prime Creation e’er she 
fram’d ; {court, 
And train’d him up within her own sweet 
Where, being but young, he framed to the 
harp 
Fall many an English ditty lovely well. 
Do not smile at me that I boast him off, 
For ye shall find he will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind him:—’twere as 
well 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfame on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous face of Heav’n to 
nish. 
Oh! he’s above all praise: it were all one 
That I should love a bright partieular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me: 
In his bright radiance, and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 
Yet was he gentle: for who were below him 
He us’d as creatures of another place, 
And bow’d his eminent top to their low 
ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility. 
O thou divinest Nature! how thyself 
thou blazen’st 
In this thy princely boy! he was as gentle 
As zephyrs_blowing below the violet 
Not wagging its sweet head: and yet as 
rough, [wind 
His noble blood enchaf’d, as th’ rudest 
That by the top doth take the mountain 
pines 
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And make them stoop to th’ vale.—’Tis 
wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame him 
To Poetry unlearn’d; honour untaught ; 
Civility not seen in other; knowledge, 
That wildly grew in him, yet yielied crops 
As though it had been sown: for he could 
find [brooks, 
Tongues in the trees, books by the running 
Sermons in stones, and good in ev’ry thing; 
Holding as ’twere the mirror up to Nature, 
Shewing Virtue her own feature, Scorn her 
image, < 
The very age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure :—Hear but his Mirth, 
Perforce you'd laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by the dial ; for in his brain, 
(Whieh then ’s as dry as the remainder 
biscuit [cramm’d 
After a voyage)—he hath strange places 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms.—In sooth, a merrier 
man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
We cannot spead an hour’s talk withal ; 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For ev’ry object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair pen—(Conceit’s expositor)— 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished. 
So sweet and voluble is his discource, 
That hear him reason in Divinity, 
And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire he had been made a pre 
late. 
Hear him debate in Commonwealth affairs, 
You’d say—it had been all in all bis study. 
List his discourse of War, and you shali 
hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in musick. 
Turn him to any part of Poesy, 
The Gordian knot of it will he unloose 
Familiar as his garter; that when he speake 
A still mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences, 
That not o’erstep the modesty of Nature. 
Take them and cut them out in little stars, 
They ’re thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold, (Heav’n 
And fait on us, like gentle dews from 
Upon the plants beneath; they are twice 
blest, 
They bless both him that gives, and him 
that takes. 
Though Gentleness his soft enforcement 
be, 
Yet he in fiction, in a dream of Passion, 
Can force his soul so to his whole conceit, 
That he can drown the very stage with 
tears, [speech, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
He van call Spirits from the vasty soem 
ake 
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Make Church-yards yawn, and shew the 
sheeted ghosts 
Revisiting the glimpses of the Moon, 
Making night horrible, and tales unfold 
That harrow up the soul, and freeze the 
blood 
To hear them squeal and gibber.— 
He is Fancy’s midwife, 
Ruling at will, by bis so potent art, 
The elves of hills, brooks, standing-lakes, 


and groves, 
That do by moonshine green sour ringlets 
make [seek 


Whereof the ewe not bites ; that dew-drops 

And hang a peari in ev'ry cowslip’s ear, 

While sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the 
bank, 

And tips with silver all the fruit-tree tops. 

He ’s of Imagination all compact, 

For aye his eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from Heav’n to Earth, from 
Earth to Heav’n; 

And as Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, his ready 


pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 


nothings 

A local habitation and a name. 

Oh! what a noble piece of work was he, 

In faculty, in reasow: infinite ! 

A combination and a form indeed 

Where ev’ry god did seem to set his seal. 

Heav’n has him now.—Yet let our ido- 

lat’rous fancy 

Still sanctify his reliques ; and this day 

Stand aye distinguish’d in the calendar 

To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And from his fair and unpoliuted grave 

May violets spring. — With sweetest, fairest 
flowers, [trim, 

While proud pied April drest in all his 

And Summer lasts, and I live here, sweet 
William, 

We'll strew thy grave.—Carnations and 
streak’d gilliflow’rs, 

Hot lavender, mints, savoury, marjoram, 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green 
clover ; 

The marigold, that goes to-bed with ’Sun, 

And with him rises weeping. —Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and 
take (dim, 

The winds of March with beauty: violets 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherza’s breaih: pale primroses 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Pheebus in his strength. — Bold 
oxlips, and 

The crown Imperial: lilies of all Kinds, 

The flow’r-de-lis being one.—And then 
we ’Il all 

Ring Fancy’s knell, with concord of sweet 
sounds 


2 
And true-love showers.— 
Sweets to the sweet, farewell.— 
Por if we take him but for all iv all, 
‘We ae’er shall look upon his like again. 


Toa Scuoorretiow on his going toContece. 
SAY, is thy heart by no sharp pangs 
t 


To leave our old and undisturb’d retreat, 
Departing Friend? Tho’ big with hope thy 
breast, [beat ? 
Say does it with no thoughts regretful 
Yet why should grief be thine, when ardent 
trains ~ — [along, 
Of youthful hopes invite thy course 
Whom Cam’s bright genius welcomes to 
her plains, 
Child of the Muses, fay’rite of the song. 
O may that genius still, whose form benign 
Methinks I see now call thee to her 
bowers, 
O may her guardian care be ever thine, 
And thou belov’d by all Castalia’s powers! 
Hard is the contest: oft the rankling tooth 
Of Envy plants unseen a fatal sting, | 
Drives from the breast the sacred light of 
Truth, {bosom wring. 
And ah! what pangs that wretched 
Yet why these dangers does my Muse por- 
tend, [vades ? 
Can it be fear my prescient breast in- 
No—go my Friend, and may each good 
attend [holy shades. 
Thy faultless course thro’ Learning’s 





LINES 
Addressed to a Young Lady, on her refusat 
to shake hands. 
"THE Lilies blooming o'er thy band 
To me, sweet Maid, no joy impart; 
Far more delighted to command 
The pure affection of thy heart. 
To others then thy haud extend ; 
To others bow in outward form ; 
But bless me with the name of Friend, 
That Sun which gilds life’s evening storm. 
And ’mid Affiiction’s heaviest showers, 
When dark around her clouds are spread, 
That charm shall strew my couch with 
And be a pillow to my head. [flowers, 
And when at Life’s appointed close 
I sink to long sepulchral sleep, 
How sweetly will these eyes repose, 
If thine do not forget to weep. H.S, B. 





EPITAPH 
Written by Gnrecory Naztanzen, anf 
translated from the Greek by H. 8. Boyd. 
On AmPHILOCHUS. 
AMPHILOCHUS is dead; and all the 
e 
And pomp of eloquence with him hath died. 
The Graces mingling with the Muses mourn; 
But most, thy Country, weeps thy laurels 
torn. 





FAME, wealth, or power, most men de- 
sire to find ; 

But more than all, J love sweet woman- 
hinds A. M, Jily 1 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 1814. 


THE HUMBLE ADDRESSES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE REGENT, ON THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE: 
WITH HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S ANSWERS. 


Tuesday 3d May 1814. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

That an bumble Address be presented 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to assure His Royal Highness, that this 
House, relying, with perfect cenfidence, 
on the solemn assurances received by 
Parliament in 1806, and 1510, that His 
Majesty’s Government would employ every 
proper means to obtain a Convention of 
the Powers of Europe for the immediate 
and universal Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade, beg leave humbly and ear- 
nertly te represent to His Royal Highness, 
that the happy and glorious events which 
promise the general Pavification of Chris- 
tendom, the present union and assembly 
of its greatest Sovereigns, amd the great 
and generous priaciples which they pro- 
elaim as the rule of their conduct, afford 
4 mast auspicious opportunity for inter- 
posing the good offices of @reat Britain 
to accomplish the above noble purpose, 
with the weight which belongs to her rank 
among Nations, to the services which she 
has rendered to European Independence, 
and to the unanimous and zealous con- 
currence of her Parliament and People : 

That we feel ourselves authorized, by 
our own Abolition of this Trade, of the 
guilty profits of which we enjoyed the 
largest share, by the fellowship of Civili- 
zation, of Religion, and even of common 
Human ty, to implore the other Members 
of the Commonwealth of Europe to sig- 
nalize the restoration of its order and se- 
curity by the prohibition of this detest~ 
able C ce, the < m stain of the 
Christian name, a system of crimes by 
which the Civilized Professors of a bene- 
ficent Religion spread desolation and per- 
petuate barbarism among helpless savages, 
whom they are bound, by the most sacred 
obligations of duty, to protect, to instruct, 
and to reclaim : 

Humbly to represent to His Royal High- 
ness, that the bigh rank which thisKingdom 
helds among Maritime and Colonia! States 
imposes a very serious duty upon the Bri- 
tish Government at this importaat junc- 
ture; and that unless we ioterpose, with 
effect, to procure a general abolition, the 
practical result of the restoration of Peace 
will be, to revive a traffic which we have 
prohibited as a crime, to open the sea to 
swarms of piratical adventurers, who will 
renew aod extend, on the shores of Africa, 
the scenes ef carnage and rapine ,io a 
great measuye suspended by maritime 
hogtilities ; and the peace of Christendom 
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will kindle a thousand ferocious wars 
among wretched tribes, ignorant of our 
quarrels and of our very name: 

That the Nations who have owed the 
security of their navigation to our friend- 
ship, and whom we have been bappy 
enough to aid in expelling their oppres- 
sors, and maiotaising their independence, 
cannot listen without respect to qur voice 
taised in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity ; aud that, among the great States, 
till of late our Enemies, maritime hosti- 
lity bas in fact abolished the trade for 
twenty years, no interest is engaged in 
it, and the legal permission to carry it 
on would practically be a new establish- 
ment of it, after the fall developement of 
its horrers: 

That we humbly trust, that in the mo- 
ral order by which Divine Providence. ad- 
ministers the Government of the World, 
this great act of atonement to Africa may 
contribute to censelidate the safety, and 
projong the tranquillity of Europe, that 
Nations may be taught a higher respect 
for justice and humanity by the example 
of their Sovereigns, and that a treaty, 
sanctioned by such a disinterested and 
sacred stipulation, may be more pro- 
foundly reverenced, aod more religiously 
observed, than even the most equitable 
compacts forthe regulation of power or the 
distribution of territory. 

Ordered—That the said Address be pre- 
sented to His Royal Highness the Princé 
Regent by such Members of this House 
ae are of His Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council. 

His Royal Highness’s Most Gracious Answer, 
Friday, 3d June 1814, 

Mr. Bathurst reported to the House, 
that their Address of the Sd day of May 
last, respecting the Abolition of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, had been presented to 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; 
and that His Royal Highness was pleased 
to receive the same very graciously, and 
had commanded him to acquaint the 
House, that it would be the earnest en- 
deavour of His Royal Highness to accom- 
plish the object of it. 





Monday, June 27, 1814. 
Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

That an humble Address be presented 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
representing to His Royal Highness, Phat, 
while we learn with great satisfaction the 
successful exertions of His Royal High- 
nowt 
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ness in obtaining the consent of the Go- ‘ 


vernment of Sweden, and still more that 
of Holland, to an immediate and unqua- 
lified Abolition of the Slave Trade, we are 
bound in duty to express the deep regret 
of this House, that the late unanimous 
Address of this House, praying His Royal 
Highness to interpgse His good offices to 
obtain a Convention of the Powers of 
Europe for the immediate and universal 
Abolition of the African Slave, to which 
Address His Royal Highness was pleased 
to return so gracious an Answer, has fail- 
ed to produce these consequences which 
this House and the Country bad most anx- 
jousiy and with confidence anticipated : 

That the objects to the attainment ef 
which that Address was directe1, do, in 
the opinion of this Honse, so deeply af- 
feot the best interests of Europe, and the 
happiness and civilization of Africa, as 
to render it our imperious duty again to 
press thenr on the attention of His Royal 
Highness : 

That, alihough the Government of 
Frauce, whether from the effect of par- 
tial and Colonial Interests, or from not 
being sufficiently aware of the enormities 
attendant on the Slave Trade, have not 
agreed to a stipulation for the immediate 
Abolition of it, yet that the consent of 
that Government tu abolish the Trade in 
Five Years, and to unite its efforts with 
those of His Britannic Majesty, at the 
approaching Congress, to induce all the 
Powers of Christendom to decree its Abo- 
lition, sO that it shall cease universally at 
that time,—together with the disposition 
the French Government i3 supposed to 
baxe manifested, to subject their own 
Slave Trade to some restrictions during 
the intervening period; above all, that 
Government’s distinct and unequivocal 
recognition of the radical injustice of the 
Traffic in Slaves; induce the House to 
entertain a confident hope, that farther 
stipulations, with a view to the Abolition 
er Limitation of the Slave Trade, may be 
ebtained at the approaching Congress : 

That, independently of the unspeakable 
evils to Africa which must arise from the 
permission of this nefarious Traffic on the 
most extended scale for a further term of 
Five Years, and of the increased induce- 
ments for carrying it on which will then 
exist, it is obvious that new and formid- 
able obstacles to the execution of our own 
Laws against the Slave Trade must be 
ereated, that occasions of differences with 
those Powers will be multiplied, that the 
evils and miseries produced in Africa, 
from the multitudes of human beings ob- 
tained by fraud or by violence being for- 
eibly dragged into perpetual Slavery in 
a foreign land, must be most lamentable 
and extensive ; but they will be particu- 
larly afflicting in those parts with which 


His Majesty’s dominions have of late had 
the greatest intercourse, because the re- 
storation of the French Settlements and 
their Dependencies, with the right of an 
unrestrained Slave Trade, must subject 
those populous and extensive Districts 
where, by the laudable exertions of Great 
Britain, peaceful industry and social hap- 
piness have been in some measure pro- 
duced, to a renewal of the miseries inse- 
parable from this odious Traffic: the Co- 
lony of Sierra Leone, also, whence Eure- 
pean Knowledge, the Biessings of Order, 
and the Arts of Peace, have begun to 
diffase themse!ves through the neighbour. 
ing Country, will be deprived of its be- 
neficial influence, and even be exposed 
to imminent danger of ruin: 

That, with a direct view to the consi- 
derations and points above-stated, this 
House humbly, but most earnestly, im- 
plores His Royal Highness to endeavour 
to obtain, if possible, from the Govern- 
ment of France some diminution of the 
term permitted tothe Slave Trade ; but, 
in any case, its restriction, at least 
within certain limits, and its total exclu- 
sion from the parts of Africa where the 
exertions of Great Britain have already 
succeeded in suppressing the Frade, that 
the inhabitants of those regions may be 
left in the enjoyment of that exemption 
from its ravages, which they have so re- 
cently and so happily obtained : 

‘Fhat this Heuse feels most deeply anxi- 
ous that no exertion should be omitted 
in the approaching Congress, to procure 
a final and universal extinction of the 
Slave Trade, because it conceives that no 
opportunity can ever again be expected 
to occur so favourable, for effacing from 
the character of Europe its most oppro- 
brious stain, or for delivering the unof- 
fending but much-injured inhabitants of 
Africa from the heaviest of all possible 
calamities, from intestine War, excited 
too often by the basest avarice, and the 
fiercest passions raging without intermis- 
sion, and productive only of unmixed 
evil, and of invincible and interminable 
Barbarism, and from practices which, 
having been exposed to the public eye, 
have induced the Legislature to class Slave 
Traders among the vilest of criminals: 

That, to produce a universal condem- 
nation of this murderous system, display- 
ed as its horrors now are to the view of 
mankind, it appears to be ouly necessary 
to appeal to those feelings which must 
exist in every mind capable of reflection, 
and not steeled against the claims of hu- 
manity and justice: That, as this system 
insults and outrages those sacred and 
fundamental principles which are com- 
Mon to every sect and denomination. of 
Christians, it cannot be doubted that every 


Christian Siate is required to takespart iw 
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its condemnation ; those who have parti- 
cipated in its guilt being bound to aban- 
don and to reprobate it; while none who 
enjoy the privilege ef invocence are there- 
by either deprived of the right, or ex- 
empted from the obligatien, of joiniog in 
the sentence : 

That this House, therefore, again ex- 
pressing its profound regret that more 
has not been accomplished in this great 
work, and convinced that by the endea- 
vours of His Royal Highness, exerted 
with renewed energy, much may still be 
effected in the appuinted Congress, hum- 
bly bat most urgently entreats His Royal 
Highness, that the most strenuous exer- 
tions be there made, on the part of this 
Country, to obtain, as far as may be pos- 
sible, the objects which have been speci- 
fied, and that all proper means may be 
used for urging on the assembled Powers 
the duty, the expedieucy, and the lasting 
glory of promulgating to all the World, 
as the judgment of the States of Europe, 
a general aud solemn engagement, under 








the most binding and effectual sanctions, 
that this traffic, the foul aud formidable 
enemy of the happiness and civilization 
of Africa, will, at a definite and fixed pe- 
riod, certainly not more distant thaa five 
years, be abolished utterly and for ever. 

Ordered—That the said Address be 
presented to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent by such Members of this 
House as are of His Majesty’s must honour- 
able Privy Council. 


His Royal Highness’s Most Gracious Answer, 
Monday 11th July 1814. 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh reported to 
the House, That their Address of the 27ua 
day of June last, respecting the African 
Siave Trade, had been presented to His 
Royal Highness; aod that His Royal 
Highness had been pleased to receive the 
same very graciously, and had command- 
ed him to acquaint this House, that He 
would not omit any favourable occasion 
for giving effect to the wishes of the House 
on this important subject. 





—-—— -— 
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House or Lorps, Jufe 27. 

Earl Stanhvpe presented a Petition from 
Elizabeth Booth, widow of Peter Booth, 
setting forth, that on the 7th of May her 
busband was arrested on mesne process, 
though sick in bed. He was so incapable 
of moving, that the Sheriffs officer who 
arrested him, was obliged to carry him 
down stairs on his back. In consequence 
he became insane on the 12th of May, and 
expired on the 27th. The verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury was, “ That he had died 
of a natural death, but accelerated by his 
removal to prison.” The prayer of the 
Petition was, that the inhuman practice 
of imprisonment on mesne process might 
be abolished, by which the Petitioner had 
been deprived of ber husband. Ordered 
to be laid on the table. 

An Address to the Prince Regent in May 
last, praying that in any negociation the 
influence of the British Crown might be 
exerted for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, having been read, with His Royal 
Highness’s Answer, Lord Grenville no- 
ticed that article of the Treaty of Peave 
which secured the renewal! of the trade to 
France fur five years, and descanted at 
great lencth on its enormity. He consi- 
dered the article in question as importing 
that the detestable traffic in haman flesh 
would.net be abolisbed at the expiration 
of the term fixed. If there were interests in 
France that opposed it now, were those 
interests likely to be diminished after it 
should have been carried on for five years? 


Who could believe that if this could not 
be done now, it would be done then? 
France had now no Slave Trade—no capi- 
tal—ne merchants engaged in it. Her 
habits were not formed to it; and she had 
nothing but a speculative and prospective 
interest iu it. But when it should be car- 
ried on for five years, what new interests 
would not then exist for its continuation ? 
what new and powerful support would it 
not receive throughout that country ? The 
Noble Lord concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, for copies of 
all the representations on the part of this 
Government during the late oegociations 
between it and France which related to the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, together 
with such part of the dispatches of miuis- 
ters as relate to the same. 

The Earl of Liverpool denied that the 
Treaty contained a solema permission to 
the French Government to carry on the 
Slave Trade: it did no such thing; it 
censured that traffic, and stipulated for 
its abolition at the expiration of.a certain 
period. The Noble Lord mistook, whea 
he imagined that this couotry had a right 
to dictate to another on a subject like the 
present. He would not silently hear it 
contended that any country was justified 
in going to or continuing war for the pur- 
pose of imposing a moral obligation, To 
what a state the affairs of the world would 
arrive, if one nation were to go to war 
with another for the abolition of the in- 
quisition, or any other moral enormity! 

Every 
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Every nation is bound to do its duty ac- 
cording to the sense it may eutertain of 
It; but has not the other party an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, fuuaded on the rights 
of man? If they have, they must. exer- 
cise their own judgment, as to what are 
- their religious or moral duties; and no 
independent country would submit to have 
these dictated to them. He did not think 
we were justified in making the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade a sine qua non of either 
making peace, or ceding colonies. Minis- 
ters had obtained, on the part of Deo- 
mark, Sweden, and Holland, an unquali- 
fied abolition. He must resist the mo- 
tion, as the subject was still matter of ne- 
gotiation, and the production of the pa- 
pers might be attended with inconvenience. 
Lords Grey, Holland, Westmorland, Sel- 
kirk, aod Bathurst, spoke shortly; after 
which the motion was negatived by 62 
to 27. 





Iv the Commons, the same day, the 
‘Thanks of the House were voted to the 
Duke of Wellington, for his eminent ser- 
vices ; and.a deputation of five Members 
was appointed to wait on his Grace. 

Mr. Wilberforce concluded a long Speech 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, by 
moving an Address, recapitulating his 
sentiments — expressing the satisfaction 
that the House felt at the success of the 
negociation upon this point with Sweden 
and Holland, and their sorrow at find- 
ing their former Address had not been 
more effectual. 

Lord Castlereagh deeply regretted the 
continuance of the abominable traffic by 
France, but was sorry that this question 
had been brought forward separate from 
the Treaty ; had they been discussed to- 
gether, he trusted he should have satisfied 
them, both as to the general arrangement, 
and the steps taken for the interests of 
this particular question, He never con- 
sidered that the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade ought to have been made the sine 
qua non of Peace. If we could not per- 
suade other Powers to agree with our be- 
nevolent views, we had no means of com- 
pelling them todo so. It was notto be sup- 

that we were bound to give lessons 
of morality to other nations at the point 
of the bayonet; nor did he see that it 
would be serving the cause of Humanity, 
to continue the shedding of blood in Eu- 
rope for the purpose of insisting on the 
immediate abolition of the trade. Russia 
Prussia, and Austria, were disposed to 
abolish the traffic; but Spain and Portu- 
gal gaye no hopes that they were so in- 
clined. The mcther country indeed was 
in both instances so dependent on its co- 
lonies, that it was not master of the sub- 
ject. Ministers had on the present occa- 
pion, done theis best ; and if the question 
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could pru-fently have been further pushed, 
he (Lord C.) would have done it. He ap- 
proved of the Address, and thought Par- 
liament ought to sound its opioion in the 
ears of all nations, At the same time be 
protested against morals being propagated 
by the sword. 

Mr. Barham moved, as an amendment, 
That the Prince Regent be enireated to 
demand the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
on condition of further concessions on our 
part. The amendment being withdrawn 
for the sake of unanim+y, the original 
motion was carried nem. diss. 





House or Lorps, June 28, 

The ceremony of introducing the Duke 
of Weilington took place. The space be- 
fore the Throne was filled by Members of 
the House of Commons, and the space 
below the Bar was filled with a crowd of 
Strangers. His Grace entered, attended 
by the Dukes of Nerfolk (Earl Marshal), 
Richmond, and Beaufort, and preceded 
by Sir Isaac Heard, Lien King at Arms. 
All his patents of creation were read seri- 
atim. The Lord Chancellor then delivered 
to his Grace the unanimous Thanks of the 
House: he remarked particularly, as a 
circumstance unprecedented in our his- 
tory, that, on the first day on which the 
Duke of Wellington appeared among their 
Lordships, he had produced titles in re- 
gular gradation to the whole of the honours 
of the Peerage in the power of the Crown 
to bestow. 

The Duke of Wellington replied, be was 
really so overcome with the honours which 
had been conferred upon him, and the 
manner in which he had been received, 
that he could not give expression to what 
he felt. Considering the powerful sup- 
port which he had received from the 
Prince Regent and the Government,—from 
the great exertions and abilities of his gal- 
lant friends, the Officers by whom he had 
been seconded, and the whole Army,— 
and from the repeated unanimous Thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, he could 
not but be sensible that, whatever diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, the means 
were adequate to the end ; hod he was 
afraid lest he should not have deserved all 
the honours that had been conferred on 
him. He declared, hewever, that he 
should always be ready to serve his Sove- 
reign and his Country, to the best of his 
ability, in. any way and in any capacity 
in which he might be called upon to do so, 

Lord Lonsdale closed an appropriate 
Speech with moving, pro forma, an Address 
of hanks to the Prince Regent, for his 
gracious communication of the Treaty te 
the House. 

Lord De Dunstenville seconded the 
motion, : 


Lord 
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Lord Grenvilfe said, that all the articles 
of the Treaty, with the exception of that 
respecting the traffic in humau flesh, which 
had been made the subject of a separate 
discussion, had his warmest approbatioa ; 
and that Peace, being concluded with the 
lawful Sovereign of France, appeared to 
him likely to be durable. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was de- 
sirable that Peace should be concluded 
while the Allies were in possession of the 
Capital, instead of being deferred till a 
general Congress, as the terms obtained 
would be preferable, and the troops would 
be sooner withdrawn from the interior, 
which was on many accounts extremely 
important. France had received addi- 
tions of territory on the side of Germany 
and the Netherlaeds, in order to connect 
her fortresses. These additions pleased 
that vain and ambitions people, and con- 
soled them for the fortresses they gave up 
on the Rhine. The amount of additional 
population did not exceed 700,000 souls. 
The Address was agreed to without a dis- 
senting voice. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Horner said, that France, before the Re- 
volution, imported annually 40,000 slaves, 
to keep up her slave pupulation of 800,000 
souls. She had known nothing of the 
Colonics for 20 years, except when the 
flower of a fine army was sent to St. Do- 
mingo, to perish, because it was attached 
to Gen. Moreau. He concluded by mov- 
ing for copies of communications with the 
Allied Powers on the subject. After some 
discussion, Lord Castlereagh said, the 
production of these papers would be in- 
convenient: the motion was negatived 
without a division. 





House or Lorps, June 29. 

Lord Hardwicke presented a Report 
from the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Corn Laws, com- 
plaining that, though 80 Petitions had been 
presented, no person had come furward 
to be examined in support of the alle- 
gations costained therein against any al- 
tération in the Corn Laws. 

The second reading of the Bill for Li- 
censing the Pantheon Theatre was sup- 
ported by the Duke of Norfolk, and oppo- 
sed by Lord Holland; and thrown out on 
a divisien by 11 to 9. 





In the Commons, the same day, a Bill 
providing that the Surveyor of the Works 
should not be a professed Architect ; that 
his salary should be large enough to in- 
duce him te devote himself exclusively to 
the performance of his official duties, and 
that he should have one or two Architects 
te assist him,—was read a first time, 
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Lord Lascelles moved a Congratulatory 
Address to the Prince Regent, on the sub- 
ject ef the Treaty of Peace. 

Mr. Goock seconded the motion. 

Mr, Wilberforce proposed an Amend- 
ment, praying that every exeriion might 
be made to extirpate the Slave Trade. 

Sir J. Newport condemued the 13th 
Article of the Treaty, which granted the 
French the right of fishery on the coasts 
of Newfoundiand, St. Lawrence, and La- 
brador. 

Mr. Peter Grant thought the Treaty 
with France was premature ; and that, hay- 
ing given up our Colovies, our weight and 
influeace would be lessened at the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Canning, with much eloquence, de- 
fended the Treaty, and expressed his sa- 
tisfaction at the glorious manner in which 
the War had terminated, 

Messrs. Ponsonby and Whitbread ap- 
proved of the Treaty; but thought that 
the assistance of France in subjugating 
Norway had been purchased by the re- 
storation of Guadaloupe and right of car- 
rying on the Slave Trade. 

Messrs. Baring, Stewart Wortley, Rose, 
and Lord Castlereagh, spoke shortly; after 
which the Address, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


House or Lorps, June 30. 

Petitions against the Slave Trade were 
presented ; also Petitions from the Mas- 
ters and journeymen letter-press printers, 
silversmiths, wovulstaplers, and painters 
of Londou, against the repeal of the 5th 
Eliz, respecting appreaticeships. 

Lord Lansdowne, after a short speech, 
moved an Address to the Prince Regent, 
praying that the influence of Government 
might be employed at the ensuing Con 
gress to obtain the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. The Address was agreed to; with 
an amendment proposed by Lord Liver- 
pool, expressive of satisfaction at the abo- 
lition of the trade by Sweden and Hulland. 








July 1. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the six millions and the one and 
a half millions Exchequer Biils Bills, also 
to the Irish Auction Duties, Irish Export 
and Import Duty Regulation, Michael, 
mas Quarter Sessions Regulation, and 
several private Bills. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House presented the following Address te 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent : 

“* May it please your Royal Highness ;—~ 
We, His Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britaiv and Ireland, ig 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to rer 
tara Your Royal Highness our sincerest 


acknew.- 





———— 
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‘acknowledgments and thanks for the im- 
portant and satisfactory communication 
which your Royal Highness has been gra- 
ciously pleased to make to us of the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace concluded at Pa- 
ris, the 30th day of last month, with his 
Most Christian Majesty the King of 
France and Navarre.—While laying be- 
fore Your Royal Highness this early tes- 
timony of our utmost gratitude for the 
ve-es'ablishment of Peace upon terms so 
honourable to His Majesty’s Crown, so 
advantageous to His People, and so wisely 
considerate for the interests and the ho- 
mour of all; we beg leave, also, to ex- 
press our unbounded joy and satisfaction, 
that the great objects of the War shoutd 
have heen so fally accomplished ; and we 
cannot bet regard the restoration of so 
many of the ancient and legitimate Au- 
thorities upoo the Continent as affording 
the best prospects of that solid peace and 
ermanent tranquillity so essentia! to the 
interests and happiness of Europe and of 
the world.—Hav.ng, on the 27th instant, 
humbly conveyed our sentiments to Your 
Royal Highness on the first additional ar- 
ticle, we defer the expression of any fur- 
ther opinion until that whole matter shall 
have been discussed and settled at the 
approaching Congress, to which it is sti- 
pulated to be referred under the said ar- 
tiele, relying on the known justice and 
“hemanity of Your Royal Hghness, that 
no effort will be wanting on your part to 
give the fullest and speediest effect which 
the circumstances of the negotiation may 
allow to the wishes so repeatedly de- 
elared by this House for the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. —We beg leave fur- 


_ ther to express to your Royal Highness 


our most gratefal sense of the vninter- 
rupted blessings with which this Country 
has been so pre-eminently favoured by 
Divine Providence; and feeling, as we do, 
that the wisdum and firmness which have 
been evinced by the United Kingdom, dur- 
ing the whole course of this long and ar- 
duous struggle, have ensured to us the 
objects for which we have so strenuously 
coatended, we cannot but also indulge the 
well-founded hope that the effects now re- 
sulting from our fortitude and persever- 
ance will serve as the most useful and 
salutary example to our latest posterity.” 
Upon their return, Lord Cust/ereagh 
acquainted the House, that the Duke of 
Wellington having desired, that he may 
have the honour to wait upon this House, 
his Grace was in attendance. And it 
was Resolved, That the Duke of Welling- 
ton be admitted. And a chair being 
set for his Grace on the left hand of the 
Bar towards the middle of the House, he 
came in, making his obeisances, the whole 
House rising upon his entrance within the 


Bar; and Mr. Speaker having informed 
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him, that there was a chair in which he 
might repose himself, the Duke sat down 
covered for some time, the Serjeant stand- 
ing on his right hand with the Mace 
grounded ; and the House resumed their 
seats. His Grace then rose, and, unco- 
vered, spoke to the effect following : 

“« Mr. Speaker—I was anxious to be 
permitted to atiend this House, in order 
to return my Thanks in Person for the 
honour they have done me, in deputing a 
Committee of Members of this House to 
congratulate me on my return to this 
Country ; and this, after the House had 
animated my exertions by their applause 
upon every occasion which appeared to 
merit their approbation, and after they 
had filled up the measure of their favours 
by conferring upon me, at the recom- 
mendation of the Prince Regent, the no- 
blest giftthat any subject had ever received, 

**T hope it will not be deemed presump- 
tuous in me to take this opportunity of 
expressing my admiration of the great 
efforts made by this House and the Coun- 
try, at a moment of unexampled pres- 
sure and difficulty, in order to support 
the great scale of operation by which the 
contest was brought to so fortunate a ter- 
mination, 

“* By the wise policy of Parliament, the 
Government were enabled to give the ne- 
cessary support to the operations which 
were carried on under my direction; and 
I was encouraged by the confidence re- 
posed in me by His Majesty’s Ministers 
and by the Commander in Chief, by the 
gra¢ious favour of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, and by the reliance 
which I had on the support of my gal- 
lant friends, the general officers of the 
army, and on the bravery of the officers 
and troops, to carry on the operations in 
such a manner as to acquire for me th.se 
marks of the approbation of this House, 
for which | have now the honour to make 
my bumble acknowledgments. 

“ Sir, It is impossible for me to express 
the gratitude which I feel. I can only 


assure the House, that f shall always be - 


ready to serve His Majesty in any capa- 
city in which my services can be deemed 
useful, with the same zeal for my Country, 
which has already acquired for me the 
approbation of this House.” 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker, who during 
the foregoing speech sat covered, stood 
up uncovered, and spoke to his Grace, as 
follows: 

“ My Lord,—Since last I had the ho- 
nour of addressing you from this place, a 
series of eventful years has elapsed; but 
none without some mark and note of your 
rising glory. r 

“ The Military Triumphs which your 
valour has achieved upon the banks of 


the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro = 
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the Garenne, have called forth the spon- 
taneous shouts of admiring nations. Those 
triumphs it is needless on this day to re- 
count. Their names have been written 
by your conquering sword in the annals 
ef Europe, and we shali hand them dowa 
with exultation to our children’s children. 

‘It is not, however, the grandeur of 
military success, which has alone fixed 
our admiration, or commanded our ap- 
plause ; it bas been that generous and 
lofty spirit which inspired your troops 
with unbounded confidence, and tanght 
them to know that the day of battle was 
always a day of victory; that mora! cou- 
rage and enduring fortitude which, in pe- 
rilous times when gloom and doubt had 
beset ordinary minds, stood nevertheless 
upshaken ; and that ascendancy of cha- 
racter, which uniting the energies of jea- 
lous and rival nations, enabled you to 
wield at will the fates and fortunes of 
mighty empires. 

** For the repeated Thanks and Grants 
bestowed upon you by this House, in gra- 
titude for your many and eminent ser- 
vices, you have thought fit this day to 
offer us your acknowledgments ; but this 


nation well knows that it is still largely. 


your debtor; it owes to you the proud 
satisfaction, that, amidst the constellation 
of great and illustrious Warriors who have 
recently visited our Country, we could 
present to them a Leader of our own, to 
whom all, by common acclamation, con- 
ceded the pre-eminence; and when the 
Will of Heaven, and the common desti- 
nies of our nature, shall have swept 
away the present generation, you will 
have left your great name and example 
as an imperishable monument, exciting 
others to like deeds of glory, and serving 
at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate, 
the existence of this Country amongst the 
ruling Nations of the earth, 

“It now remains only, that we con- 
gratulate your Grace upon the high and 
important mission on which you are about 
to proceed: and we doubt not that the 
same splendid talents, so conspicuots in 
war, will maintain, with equal authority, 
firmness, and temper, our national honour 
and interests in Peace.” 

And then his Grace withdrew; making 
his obeisances in like manner as upon 
entering the House; and the whole House 
rising again whilst his Grace was re- 
conducted by the Serjeant from his chair 
to the door of the House. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. Filz- 
gerald submitted the Irish Budget for the 
present year. The total Supply he stated 
at 18.795,4551. Among the Ways and 
Means were a duty on ashes, barilla, and 
other dye-stuffs; new daties on spirits to 


the amount of 300,000/.; an augmented, 
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stamp duty of 30s. upon letters of attor- 
ney for 60/.; which would praduce: 
15,000/.; new excise upen glass 15,0001. 
more ; increased tax upon letters sent by 
the cross-posts, 5000/.; the customs in- 
stead of producing 150,000/. had brought 
190,000. ; the duty of 3s. per barrel 
upon malt, estimated at 115,000/. and 
which had given 60,000/. in the first three 
menths; the custom duties had increased 
to 316.3291; increase om the importa- 
tion of French wines, duty upon spirits 
and malt nearly 3,535,000/. since 1793 ; 
exports on an average of 12 years pre- 
ceding 1802, compared with 12 years pre- 
ceding, had increased 12 millions; and 
imports on an average 18 millions; on 
ships 19,000/. He concluded by quoting 
the amount of the net revenue before the 
Unioa 39 millions ; and the amount pos- 
terior to the Union 116 millions, 
Hovss or Lorvs, July 4, 5, 6. 

Lord Bathurst moved Votes of Thanks 
to the Army, Navy, Roya! Marines, Le- 
cal Militia, and the Volunteers: agreed to. 





House or Commons, July 4. 
Mr. Vansittart moved that the Houg 


* do resolve itself into a Committee, on the 


documents respecting the Princess of 
Wales. Lord Custlereagh said, if it weve 
deemed expedient to make an augmen- 
tation of the Princess of Wales's income, 
he was empowered to give tbe royal 
assent. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it was now evident 
that no deed of separation had ever takea 
place between the Prince and Princess. 
of Wales; and had any such document 
been presented to Her Royal Highness, 
she would not have sigoed it, What had 
been falsely and erreneously termed a 
deed of separation, was nothing more than 
an arrangement for the augmentation of 
the Princess of Wales’s income from 
12,0007. to 17,0001. per anuum. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed that the 
income of the Princess of Wales should 
be increased to 50,000/. per annum, to 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. Whitbread, to prevent extravagance 
being imputed to Her Royal Highness, de- 
clared that she had been satisfied with the 
allowance she possessed, and had never 
authorized, directly or indirectly, any pro- 
position for its increase. 

Afier some observations from Mr. Tier- 
ney, which were answered by Mr, Caa- 
ning, the Resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. R. Ward, in proposing a vote of 
1,740,000/. ou account for discharging the 
Ordinance Estimates, said, orders had 
been given fur the establishments to be 
reduced in every possible way, as soon as 
it was known that the Allics had entered 
Paris — considerable expence, aaa 
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had been incurred ; but notwithstanding, 
lie was happy to say that a reduction 
would be found in the present year of 
1,500,0002. It was intended to keep up 
the rocket corps, 40 men belonging to 
which had, at the passage of the Adour, 
put to flight 5000 French, and saved 600 
of our men, from the consequences of 
such an unequal engagement, The Re- 
solution was agreed to. 


July 5. 

On Mr. Broadhead moving the order of 
the day for taking into consideration the 
record of Lord Cochrane’s conviction, his 
Lordship was called in and desired to take 
his seat. The copy of the conviction hav- 
ing been read, Lord Cochrane rose and 
read a very long statement, many pas- 
sages of which reflecting strongly both 
upon the Learned Judge and the Special 
Jury by ‘whom he was tried, it was hinted 
it would be unsafe to publish. His Lord- 
ship, in the course of his speech, declared 
that he came not there to bespeak com- 
passion, or to pave the way to pardon— 
both ideas being alike repugnant to his 
feelings. That the publick had felt indig- 
nation at his sentence—a sentence more 
heavy than has ever yet been jaid upon 
persons clearly convicted of the most hor- 
rid of crimes—did h to their hearts, 
arid tended to make bis couutry dear to 
him, in spite of what he bad suffered from 
the malignity of persons in power. In 
the presence of that House, with the eyes 
ef the country fixed upon him, he most 
solemnly declared his innocence of the 
erime laid to bis charge. He complained 
of the extraordinary means which had 
been practised to effect ris conviction ; of 
the Stock Exchange Committee, avowed 
stock-jobbers, forming a sort of court, al- 
luring witnesses by offers of great rewards, 
taking minutes, publishing them, and all 
previous to the indictment being preferred, 
im order that suspicion and an immovable 
prejudice might be excited in the minds of 
the whole nation against their intended 
victim ; and that the Grand Jury might 
be induced to find a bill. He was aware 
that from those in power, whom he had 
endeavoured to bring to justice, he had 
every thing to dread that malignity could 
devise and cunning perpetrate. His en- 
deavours, though humble, to expose the 
sources of corruption—his frequent meg- 
tion of the pension lists and the prize 
courts—and his efforts to exhibit the 
frauds practised by the phalanx of the 
law upon his ill-treated brethren of the 
navy, had created bim many enemies. 
** © #* @ He next adverted to the 
means which had been agopted to insure 
his conviction. Had hé been tried at the 
Old Bailey, the proper court, the ‘com- 
mon jury would have acquitted hjai, His 
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trial was therefore removéd, that bis fate 
might be decided by a Special Jury. It 
was notorious that these special jurors 
followed the business as a trade; that 
they were paid a guinea each for every 
trial; that it is deemed a favour to be 
put upon the special jury list; that per- 
sons pay money to get upon that list; that 
if they displease the Judge, care is taken 
to prevent them from serving again; or 
in other words to turn them out from a 
profitable employment. And (asked his 
Lordship) have I been tried by a jury of 
my conntrymen? No, Sir, * * * # # #, 
His Lordship them gave some explanations, 
which made a deep impression, His con- 
nection with the fands arose in the follow- 
ing manner. Mr. Butt recommended 
bim in October last to place his spare 
money in Government securities, when 
he answered, that it was invested in 
private securities and land. Mr. B. re- 
plied that he might gain withoat advanc- 
ing the principal, and offered to conduct 
the business for him. His Lordship re- 
fased; but Mr. Butt a few days after- 
wards brought him 480/. saying that it 
was the profit of a speculation made for 
him. Not wanting the money, Lord C, 
told him to sport with it till he had lost it, 
Between that period and the 19th of Feb. 
he had gained and placed to his account, 
without fee or reward, 4200/. Kt was 
without his knowledge that his case bad 
been mixed with the other defendants, 
He had no share in setting up Berenger’s 
alibi. His Lordship complamed in very 
bitter language, not fit for us to repeat, of 
the manner in which the Chief Justice had 
mis-directed the Jury ; and, declaring that 
he cequired justice, but not mercy, with- 
drew. 

Mr. Broadhead moved, “* That Lord 
Cochrane baving been found guilty of a 
conspiracy, ought to be expelled that 
House.” 

Mr. Brand thought the record was not 
sufficient to decide the Noble Lord’s guilt 
or innocence. There were many strong * 
points stated by him, which ought to be 
inquired into; there were also five wit- 
nesses to depose to Berenger’s dress. The 
prosecutors had acted with a most inde- 
cent activity, to erect themselves into a 
tribunal, to advertise for witnesses, take 
minutes, and prejadge guilt. 

Mr. Barham had ail along doubted the 
Noble Lerd’s guilt, and now his doubts 
were stronger than ever. There had been 
an active combination agaiust the Noble 
Lord, who, from the pride of innocence, 
had not taken even the usual steps of de- 
fending himself. 

Mr. Ponsonby pointedly reprobated that 
rule of Court which had prevented the 
Noble Lord obtaining a new trial ; it could 
not plead autiquity, for it was ed 
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20 years standing. If the Chief Justice 
had mischarged the jury, a Wish\to_inves- 
tigate it was not unreasonable. Another 
strong circumstance was, that the Noble 
Lord had said that he could prove that 
the notes found upon De Berenger had 
come into his possession without his Lord- 
ship's privity. ‘He'wished the question to 
be adjourned ; he could not sleep soundly 
after voting for expulsion. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that before he 
had some doubts, now he had great ones. 
He wished for a Select Committee, but 
could not vote’ for expulsion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, wat it had always 
been his private opinion that, unless the 
colour of the clothes and the bank notes 
could be ‘explained, lhe should not doubt 
his guilt ;'now, after what he had beard, he 
thought him innocent. He would vote 
against the expulsion. 

Sir F. Burdett thought the Noble Lord 
appeared but slightly connected with the 
transaction, and be had declared on his 
honour that he was innocent: such a de- 
claration, from a man of a professiva the 
life and soul of which was booowr aud 
glory, ought to have weight. He be- 
liéved his Noble Frieud (for he would still 
call him so) was truly innocent, He should 
have thought that the noble and ‘heroic 
exploits he had achieved ought to have 
protected him against one part of the sen- 
tence at ‘least, even if guilty (general 
cheering); and which was to the majority 
of the country cruel, disgusting, and 
dreadful beyond example. Such ‘a prac- 
tice was only accounted a misdemeanor, 
and liable to be punished by six months 
imprisonment. But Lord C., with those 
feelings natural to his rank, was to be pu- 
nished by imprisonment, fine, and pillory. 
ft was most unnatural to suppose that a 
man so indifferent about money as Lord 
C. would become a swindler—and that he 
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who was one day a hero, should the next 
be a cheat. (hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh, Sir W. Garrow, and 
Mr. B. Bathurst, supported the motion. 

The motion for adjourning the debate 
was then negatived by 142 to 74; and 
the motion for expelling Lord Cochrane, 
was carried by 140 to 44, 

A similar vote took place with regard 
to Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, bis uncle, 
who is vow in France. 

The Speaker then read the following 


letter : 
“ Connaught House, July 5. 
* The Princess of Wales desires Mr. 
Speaker will acquaint the House of Com- 
mons, that she has received from Viscount 
Castlereagh the copy of a Resolution 
voted yesterday in a Committee of the 
whole House, enabling his Majesty to 
grant out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain, the annual sum of 50,000/, 
for her maintenance; and the Princess 
of Wales desires Mr- Speaker will express 
to the House of Commons, her sincere 
thanks for this extraordinary and unso- 
licited mark of its munificence. — The 
Princess of Wales, at the same time, de- 
sires Mr. Speaker will inform the House 
of her deep regret that the burthens of the 
people should be at all increased on ac- 
count of the circumstances in which she 
has been placed; and that she cannot 
consent to any addition to those burthens 
beyond what ber actual situation may ap- 
pear to require. That she therefore hopes 
the House will re-consider its Resolution, 
for the purpose of limiting the inceme 
proposed to be settled upon the Princess 
of Wales, to the annual sum of 35,0007. 
which will be quite sufficient, and will be 
accepted with the liveliest gratitude, as 
an unequivocal proof that the Princess of 
Wales has secured the good opinion and 
protection of the House of Commons.” 





== 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 


Sle Admiralty-ofice, July 5. 

Lord Exmouth has transmitted a letter 
from Capt. Grant, of the Armada, dated 
off Savona, April 25, stating bis arrival 
off that plave on the 23d, with A. M. S. 
Armada and Curagoa, and twelve Sicilian 
gun-boats, for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with a corps of. British and Sicilian 
troops, under the orders of Col. Rocca, 
in the reduction of the fortress, The 
French Commandant having on the 24th 
refused to surrender; a cannonade was 
commenced from the ships, gun boats, and 
a battery, ard continued for an hour, 
when a flag of trace was hoisted, and the 
fortress was surrendéred by capitulation. 
The garrison matched out with the ho- 
nours of wat, awd were 6 proceed to 
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France by land. 110 pieces of artillery 
were found in the place. 


Admiralty-office, July 1%. [Transmit- 

ted by Vice-Admiral Sir Alex. Cochrane. } 
H.M.S. Orpheus, New Providence, Ap. 25. 
Sir,—1! have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that on the 20th inst, after a chace 
of sixty miles, the point of Malanzas, in 
Cuba, bearing 5.5. E. five leagues, we 
captured the United States ship Frolic, 
commanded by Master Commandant Jo- 
seph Bainbridge ; she had mounted 20 
32-pound carronadés and two long eigh- 
teens, with 171 men ; ‘but a few minutes 
before striking her colours threw all her 
Jee guns overboard, aid continued throw- 
ing alse ber shot, sii%it arms, Kc. until 
.* taken 
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taken possession of: she is a remarkably 
fine ship of 509 tons, and the first time of 
her going to sea; she has been out from 
Boston two months, and frequently chased 
by our cruisers; their only capture was 
the Little Fox, a brig laden with fish, 
which they destroyed. H. Pico, Capt. 

[This Gazette likewise contains a letter 
from Capt. J. Nash, of the Saturn, dated 
off New York, May 25, and noticing the 
capture, after a chace of four hours, (dur- 
ing which she threw her guns overboard) 
of the American privateer Hassar, of 211 
tons, 98 men, and 9 guns,—Also, the cap- 
tare, by the Hyperion, Capt. Cumby, of 
the American privateer brig Rattlesnake, 
of 298 tons and 16 guns.—Also contains 
a list of American vessels captured, re- 
captured, detained, and destroyed, by Sir 
A. Cochrane’s squadron. } 





Downing-street, July 19. 
Extract of a Dispatch from Lieut.-gen. Sir 

G. Prevost, dated Montreal, June 8. 

It is with regret I have to report to your 
Lordship, the unfortunate result of an 
enterprise made by the boats of the squa- 
dron on Lake Ontario, under the com- 
mand of Captains Popham and Spilsbury 
of the Royal Navy, with near 2('0 seamen 
and marines, against a flotilla of the 
Enemy’s craft, laden with naval stores from 
Oswego, at Sandy Creek, from whence the 
stores were to have been conveyed by land 
to Sackett’s Harbour. A large boat with 
two long 24-pounders, aud a194 inch cable, 
for the Enemy’s new ship, having been 
taken by our squadron then blockading 
Sackett’s Harbour, the information ob- 
tained from the prisoners, of the sailing 
from Oswego of 15 other boats with stores, 
led to the attempt which has terminated 
so disastrously, and for the particulars of 
which I beg to refer your Lordship to the 
eopy of Captain Popham’s letter to Sir 
James Yeo, herewith transmitted.—It is 
some consolation under this severe loss, to 
know, that before this time it will have 
been supplied by the arrival at Kingston 
of the first division of the officers and 
seamen lately landed here from England : 
the second and third divisions have also 
passed this place on their route to Lake 
Ontario. By accounts from Major-Gen. 
Riall, all was quiet on the Niagara fron- 
tier on the 27th ult.; and as I have not 
received any accounts from the Michil- 
limachinac since Lieut.-col, M‘Doual 
proceeded for that place on the 20th of 
April, 1 have every reason to think he 
must have reached that post in safety, 
and be fully prepared to defend it against 
any attempt of the Enemy. 

Sackett’s Harbour, June 1, 1814, 

Sir,—Having received certain informa- 
tion that the Enemy’s boats, with their 
guns and stores,bad taken shelter in Sandy 
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Creek, I proceeded to that place (having 
ordered Captain Spilsbury to accompany 
me), and reached the entrance of it shortly 
after daylight yesterday morning.  [ 
landed, accompanied by Capt. Spilsbury 
and some of the officers, and having re- 
connoitred their position, determined on 
an immediate attack. The masts of their 
beats (consisting of eighteen) were plainly 
seen over the marsh, and from their situ- 
ation did not appear to be very near the 
woods ; and their not attempting to in- 
terrupt our entry into the creek, led me 
to hope they were only protected by mi- 
litia. This circumstance, added to the very 
great importance of the landing of their 
boats to the equipment of their squadron, 
was a strong motive for me to risk the at- 
tack, not aware that they brought their 
riflemen in their boats, and that a body 
of Indians had accompanied them along 
the beach.—The boats advanced cau- 
tiously to within about a quarter of a mile 
of the Enemy, when Lieut. Cox, of the 
Royal Marines, was landed, with the prin- 
cipal part of his men, on the left bank; 
and Capt. Spilsbury and Lieut. Browne, 
with the cohorn and smail-arm party, 
accompanied by Lieut. M‘Veagh, with a 
few marines, were landed on the right 
bank. Their respective parties advanced 
on the flanks of the gun-boats (which bad 
fiom their fire dispersed a body of Indians) 
to a turning which opened the Enemy’s 
boats to our view, when unfortunately the 
68-pounder carronade, on which much de- 
pended, was disabled. Seeing us pulling 
the boat round to bring the 24-pounder to 
bear, the Enemy thought we were com- 
mencing a retreat, when they advanced 
with their whole force, consisting of 150 
riflemen, near 200 Indians, and a numer- 
ous body of militia and cavalry, which 
soon overpowered the few men I had. 
Their resistance was such as | could have 
expected from a brave and well-disciplin- 
ed body, but, opposed to such numbers, 
unavailing: their officers set them an ex- 
ample honourable to themselves, and wor- 
thy of a better fare. Capt. Spilsbury for 
atime checked the advance of the Enemy, 
by the fire which he kept up with the co- 
horn and his party ; and I feel much in- 
debted to him for his conduct throughout. 





. Lieutenants Cox and M‘Veagh who nobly 


supported the honour of their corps, are, 
I am sorry to say, dangerously wounded. 
Mr.Hoare, Master’s-mate of the Montreal, 
whose conduct was conspicuous through- 
out, is the only officer killed. Our loss in 
killed:- and wounded (mostly dangerously) 
is great. [18 killed, 50 dangerously 
wounded.}] I send as correct a return as 
I can possibly get of them, as well as of 
the survivors, The winding of the creek, 


which gave the Enemy great advantage 
m ing to j retreat, 
attempting to jntercept our a 
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rendered any further perseverance unavail- 
ing, and would have subjected the men 
to certain death, — Lievts. Majoribanks 
and Rowe, in the rear with the small boats, 
did every thing in their power; and Lieut. 
Loveday’s exertions in the Lais gun-boat, 
were such as I was much pleased with. 
The exertions of the American officers 
of the rifle corps, commanded by Major 
Appling, in saving the lives of many of 
the officers and men, whom their own men 
and the Indians were devoting to death, 
were conspicuous, and claim our warmest 
gratitude. S. Popuam. 


Admiral ce, July 25. 

Letter from cme Hillyar, of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Pheebe, dated in Valpa- 
raiso-Bay, March 30. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that a little 
past three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
28th instant, after nearly five months 
anxious search, and six weeks still more 
anxious look-out for the Essex and her 
companion*, to quit the port of Valpa- 
raiso, we saw the former under weigh, and 
immediately, accompanied by the Cherub, 
made sail to close with her. On rounding 
the outer point of the Bay, and hauling 
the wind for the purpose of endeavouring 
to weather us, and escape us, she lost her 
main topmast, and afterwards, not suc- 
ceeding in an effort to regain the limits of 
the port, bore up, and anchored so near 
the shore (a few miles to the leeward of 
it), as to preclude the possibility of pass- 
ing a-head of her without risk to his Ma- 
jesty’s ships. As we drew near, my in- 
tention of going close under her stern was 
frustrated by the ship breaking off; and 
from the wind blowing extremely fresh, our 
first fire, commencing a little past four, 
and cofitinuing about ten minutes, pro- 
duced no visible effect, Our second, a 
few random shot only from having in- 
ergased our distance by wearing, was not 
apparently more successful ; and having 
lost the use of our mainsail, jib, and main- 
stay, appearances were a little inauspi- 
cious: on standing again towards her, [ 
signified my intention of anchoring, for 
which we were not ready before, with 
springs to Captain Tucker, directing him 
to keep under weigh, and take a conve- 
nient station for annoying our opponent. 
On closing the Essex, at thirty-five mi- 
nutes past five, the firing recommenced, 








* The following is an extract of another 
letter from Capt. Hillyar to* Mr. Croker, 
dated off Valparaiso, the 28th February— 
“« The Essex carries 40 thirty-two pound 
carronades and six long guns, 12-poun- 
ders ; about 320 or 330 men ; the corvette 
twenty guns.” 


and before I gained my intended position, 
her cable was cut, and a serious conflict 
ensued ; the guns of his MajeSty’s ship 
gradually becoming more destructive, and 
her crew, if possible, more auimated, 
which lasted until 20 minutes past six; 
when it pleased the Almighty Disposer of 
events to bless the efforts of my gallant 
companions,and my personal, very humble 
one, with victory. My friend, Capt. Tac- 
ker, an officer worthy of their Lordsbips’ 
best attentjons, was severely wounded at 
the commencement of the action, but re- 
mained on deck until it terminated, using 
everyexertionu against the baffling winds and 
occasional calms which followed the heavy” 
firing, to clos¢ near the Enemy; he in- 

forms me that his officers and crew, of 
whose loyalty, zeal, and discipline, 1 en- 

tertain tbe highest opinion, conducted 
themselves to his satisfaction, I have to 
lament the death of four of my brave com- 
panions, and one of his; with real sorrow 
Iadd, that my First Lieutenant, logram, 
is g the ber; be fell early, is 
a great loss to bis Majesty’s service ; the 
many manly tears which I observed this 

morving, while performing the last mourn- 

fal duty at his funeral on shore, more 

fully evinced the respect and affection of 
his afflicted companions, than any eulo- 
gium my pen is equal to. Our lists of 
wounded.are small, and there is only one 

for whom I am under anxiety, The con- 

duct of my officers and crew, without 
an individual exception that has come to 

my knowledge, before, during, and after 

the battles, was such as becomes good and 

loyal subjects, zealous for the honour of 
their much-loved, though distant King and * 
Country. The defence of the Essex, tak- 

ing into consideration our superiority of 

force, the very discouraging circumstance 

of her having lost her main-topmast and 

being twice ov fire, did honour to her 

brave defenders, and most fully evinced 

the courage of Captain Porter, and those 

under his command. Her colours were 

not struck until the loss in killed and 

wounded was so awfully great, her shat- 

tered condition so seriously bad, as te ren- 

der further resistance unavailing. I was 

much burt on hearing that her men had 

been encouraged, when the result of the 

action was evidently decided, some to 

take to their boats, and others to swim on 

shore ; many were drowned in the attempt: 

16 were saved by the exertions of my peo- 

ple, and others, i believe between 30 and 
40, effected their landing. | informed Capt. 

Porter, that I considered the latter, in 
point of honour, as my prisoners ; he said 
the encouragement was hae when the 

ship was in danger from fire, and I have 
not pressed the point. The Essex is com- 
pletely stored and provisioned for at least 

six months, and although much injured = 
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her upper works, masts, and rigging, is 
not in such a state as to give the siightest 
cause of alarm respecting her being able 
to perform a voyage to Europe with per- 
fect safety. Our main and m:zen masts 
and main-yard are rather serious'y wound. 
ed; these with a few shot-holes between 
wind and water, which we can get at with- 
out lightening, and a loss of canvass and 
cordage, which we can partly replace from 
our well-stored prize, are the extent of 
the injuries his Majesty’s ship. has sus 

tained. [ feel it a pleasant duty to re- 
commend to their Lordship’s notice, my 
now senior Lieut. Pearson, and Messrs. 
Allan, Gardner, Portner, and Daw, Mid- 
shipmen: I should do very great injustice 
to Mr. Geo. O’Brien, the Mate of the 
Emily merchantman, who joined a boat’s 
crew of mine in the harbour, and pushed 
for the ship the moment he saw her likely 
to come to action, were I to omit recom- 
mending him to their Lordships ; his con- 
duct, with that of Mr. N. Murphy, Master of 
the English brig Good Friends, were such 
as to entitle them both to my lasting re- 


gard, and prove ‘hat they were ever ready. 


to bazard their lives in their Country’s 
honourable cause. They came on board 
when the attempt was attended with great 
risk, and ‘both their boats were swamped. 
I have before informed their Loidships, 
that Mr. O’Brien was once a Lieutenaut 
in his Majesty’s service) may now add, 
that youthful indiscretions appear to have 
given place to great correctness of con- 
duct), and as he has proved his laudable 
zeal for its honour, | think, if restored, 
he will be found ove of its greatest orna- 
ments. James HILtyar. 

P.S. There has not been found a 
ship’s book, or paper of any description 
(charts excepted) on boardthe Essex, or 
any document relative to the number serv- 
ing in her previous to the action, Capt. 
Porter informs me, that he had upwards 
of 260 victualled ; our prisoners, imclud- 
ing 42 wounded, amount to 161; 23 were 
found dead on her decks, 3 wounded were 
taken away by Captain Downes of the 
Essex, jun, a few minutes before the co- 
Jours were struck, and | believe 20 or 30 
reached the shore; the remainder were 
killed or drowned. 

[Here follows a list of 4 killed and 7 
wounded on board the Phabe, including 
First- Lieut. Wm. Ingram among the for- 
mer. On board the Cherub was 1 killed 
and 3 wounded, including Capt. Tucker, 
severely,—Total, 5 killed and 10 wounded. } 

[This Gazeite also contains a letter 
from Capt. Capel, of H. M.S. La Hogue, 
with one from Capt. Coote, of the Borer 
6 og of war, reporting the successful. ree 

of an attack made on the 8th of April, 


Upon. the vessels lying in the Connecticut 
River, by a detachment, of seamen and.. 





marines, from La Hogue, Maidstone, En- 
dymion, and the Borer, It appears that 
this expedition was planned by Capt. Ca- 
pel, who entrusted the, execution of it to 
Capt. Coote. He bad with him four boats 
and 136 men, with which he ascended the 
Connecticut River some miles, to a place 
calied Petit Pogue, where, after a slight 
opposition from some. militia, he burnt 
and destroyed twenty-seven ships and 
vessels, amongst which were three priva- 
teers, some letters of marque, and some 
East India ships, amounting, in the whole, 
to 5 090 tous, and carrying 154 guns, to- 
gether with their sails, cordage, stores, 
woiking-sheds and tools, with a.loss on 
our part of only 2 men killed and 2 wound. 
ed; the Enemy collected more than 2,000 
troops, w:th field-pieces, to intercept our 
gallant little band im the boats on their 
return down the river; and even sent a 
Suramons to Capt. Coote to surrender, 
which was answered by verbal defiance to 
detain bim,— Capt... Coote waited until 


dark, when he dropped down with the tide. 


(without rowing)— passed the. Enemy’s 
force with the loss of only.2 killed and 
2 wounded — and returned in triumph, 
The Americans themseives .in speaking of 
this enterprize, say, ‘“‘ thus ended an exy 
pedition, achieved with the smallest pos- 
sible loss to the Enemy, and greatest. in 
magnitude of damage that has occurred 
on the sea board of the United States since 


the commencement of the war,”’—A letter , 


from Capt. Pym, of the Niemen, reports 
that Lieut. Tindal, had in a very gallant 
manper cut out from Lite Egg Harbour, 
Delaware River, three American letter of 
marque schooners, viz. Quiz, Clara, and 
Model. Four men in the boats were 
wounded.—Another letter from Captain 
Sebly, of H. M. S.. Havannab,, states the 
capture. off Corfu, on April 15, of the Isa- 
bella privateer, of four guns and 64 men. 


July26.—[This Gazette, after due praise 
of the splendid manner in which the Prince 
Regent and bis illusirious Allies the Em- 
peror of Russia and King of Prussia were 
entertained at dinner by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London, on the 18th of 
June, declares, that his. Royal Highuess, 
to manifest bis sen:e of their loyalty and 
public spirit, has been pleased that Sur W, 
Domville and his descendants. may bear 
the armorial ensigns following :—* A lion 
bearing a sword, representing the sword of 
the said Cny, and ona chief of honourable 
augmentation, three crowns radiated, and 
encircled by branches of olive ; and as a 
crest, out of a mural crown, a demi-lion 
issuant, supporting a shield charged with 
three crowns, also radiated,” as a lasting 
memorial t» bis posterity of an event which 


will ever distinguish his mayoralty in the 


annals of the said City, 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

On the 30th ult, the King, seated on 
his throne, received the Address of the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the State of 
the Nation, which was couched in terms 
loyal and satisfactory. The answer of 
his Majesty was .such as to inspire the 
people with the best-founded hopes that 
they will be rendered bappy and prospe- 
rous under his reign. He promises that 
he will heal the wounds of the state; 
and that by reviving agrieulture, com- 
merce, and the arts, the great sources of 
public prosperity, France shall be re- 
stored to that happiness which is the 
object of his fondest wishes. 

The proceedings at-a late meeting of 
the French Chamber of Deputies were 
singular and highly amusing.—The dis- 
cussion 6f the Report on the Liberty of 
the Press was fixed for Aug. 5, and was 
the cause of much attraction, A crowd 
of strangers, male and female politicians, 
obtruded themselves, and pre-occupied 
that part of the Chamber of Deputies 
appropriated exclusively for the Mem- 

It was in vain that the standing 
order for tbe exclusion of strangers was 
read; the ladies kept their seats, and 
were immoveable. One of the Deputies, 


actuated by an extraordinary degree of 
gallantry, demanded to be heard against 
the order for. their exclusion; but the 
President thought it advisable to ad- 
journ the Meeting toa future day, when 
measures should be taken to prevent a 


recurrenee of such irregularity. The 
deliberations afterwards occupied seve- 
ral sittings; and at their termination, 
the project of Ministers, in the institu- 
tion of a Censorship, was modified and 
accepted. The changes which have 
taken place in the Bill since its original 
introduction are—l. Only writings of 
twenty sheets and under are subjected 
to previous inspection 2. The opinions 
of Members of the Chamber of Deputies 
are free. 3. The law is only a proba- 
tionary one, being limited in its dura- 
tion to the end of the session of 1816. 
With these amendwents, the Bill was 
earried by a majori'y of 57 voices, the 
Members voting by black and white 
balls. The French Minister (the Abbé 
Montesquieu), in defence of the mea- 
sure, made the following very curious 
observations on the liberty of the press 
in. England: —*“ England has been re- 
peatedly quoted; | shall stop a moment 
at this objection. The English Consti- 
tution is a kind of phenomenon in its 
results, It is the strougest Government 
in the world; and yet it is. a composi- 
tien which chance only seems to have 


put together; for the mind of man ne 

ver could have conceived it. The Par- 

liament exercises an over-ruling autho~ 
rity, before which every one must be 
silent, and every thing gives way. Thie 

power is exercised by the majority; it 

is this majority which gives the law—it 

seizes upon all places, and engrosses all 

power. England maintains the liberty 

of the by means which we know 

not how to imitate, The prisoner there 

lives and dies in prison, abandoned by- 
all. You ought not, Gentlemen, to 

envy such modes. Here the prisoner is 

an object of interest; he receives the: 
visits and the consolations of friendship + 

in France, liberty is more moderates 
and our manners are gentler. Let as- 
leave the English those means which, 
our national character repels. In that 

country, the laws repressive of 

tion are supported by terrible means. 

Libel is punished by sentences whieh 

ruin individuals, which cause them to 
die in prison; far offenders are often 
subjected to fines beyond all proportion 

to their fortunes. {no France the judges 

are more mild; they sometimes look -to 

the accused alone, and they consider 

the deplorable situation of bis family.” 

—Contrary to our practice, the Depu- 

ties do not deliver. their sentiments 

extempore, but carry their speeches in - 
their pockets. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
4th inst. M. Payfere de Cere stated at 
length the grounds of his proposition, in> 
support of the free exportation of certain 
French productions, He said, that the 
King’s decree of the 26th ult. relative to 
the exportation of grain, had done every 
thing that was proper on that: subject. 
He dwelt much on the-unfavourabie si- 
tuation of the proprietors of flocks in 
the Departments; and stated, that for 
wool, which was expected to bring. from 
thirty-six to forty sous the pound, not- 
more than twenty or twenty-five could 
he got. The same depreciation was ex- 
perienced in. wine, brandy, and. other. 
articles; he therefore proposed the pro- 
ject of a law for allowing the exporta- 
tion of corn, Merino wool, wine, &c. 
under certain specified duties; for en- 
cduraging by premiums the exportation 
of wine and brandy, and other purposes. 
The motion was almost unani 
taken into consideration, and the mea- 
sure has been carried, 

We are sorry, however, to say, that, 
in consequence -of the Act of State, per- 
mitting the free exportation of corn, the 
people of Cherburgh rose, The follow- 
ing extract of a Letter from Portsmouth 

gives . 
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gives some particulars :—‘‘ We regret to 
mention, that the excess of the popular 
feeling against this country, which has 
been at all times manifest among the 
Tower classes of the French nation, burst 
forth with considerable violence on Sa- 
turday evening at Cherburgh, on the 
eceasion of some vessels being about to 
depart for this port. A report was 
spread, that the vessels contained grain ; 
and on that supposition the canaille 
broke a-board, and finding nothing but 
sheep and hornéd cattle, they ill-treated 
the crews, and hoisted the sheep on 
shore again, with the most considerable 
number ofthe cows. The military then 
interfered, and suppressed the rising 
feelings of the momentarily increasing 
mob, which resounded with cries of 
** Vive 0 Empereur.”—“ Sacre les An- 
giois.”—The Falcon, Brighton Packet, 
was also boarded, and stripped in the 
same tumultuous manner.” 

We have seen laid before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Budget for the years 
WWl4and 15. This statement of receipt 
and expenditure presents a frightful pic- 
ture of the wasteful system pursued by 
the Usurper. In thé first quarter of the 
present year, the expences exceeded the 
receipts 331,275,000 franes, or about 15 
millions of English money. During the 
same quarter the receipts did net amount 
to one-fourth the expences; but this 
vast disproportion may be explained by 
the stupendous armaments undertaken 
at the time, the extinction of the re- 
sources received from the annexed pro- 
vinces, the occupation of a third part of 
France by the invading armies, and the 
disorder that prevailed in the remaining 
departments. In the second quarter, it 
is stated, that the savings ordered by 
the King made a reduction of one-third 
im the expenditure; the receipts were 
doubled, and their dispreportion to the 
expence reduced in the ratio of one-third. 
In the current quarter the improvement 
is progressive, and will centinue in the 
Jast quarter also. The expences of 1814, 
on the former establishment, amounted 
to 1,245,800 franes, or nearly 55 mil- 
lions sterling. The great reduction of 
territory, and of the incidental expences, 
reduced the charges to 827,415,000 
franes, or 37 millionssterling. To cover 
this sum, it is found expedient to main- 
tain, for the present year, the taxes es- 
tablished by Buonaparte. However, the 
exeess increased during the first quarter, 
earrying the charge beyond the produce 
of the present year, would occasion a 

deficit, which should be the object of 
ulterior provision. This deficit is esti- 
mated at 307,415,000 francs, which 
should pass te the arrears to be pro- 
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vided for by a special regulation. For 
the year 1815, the total charges are cal- 
eulated at 547,000,000 francs ; but, add- 
ing, for arrears demandable, 70,300,000, 
the whole is estimated at 618,000,000. 
The direct taxes for the year 1815 are 
calculated at 488,000,000, leaving 
130,000,000 to be provided for in the 
way of indirect taxes. The Minister, in 
pointing out the justice of protecting the 
public ereditor, adverts to the flourish- 
ing condition of England, which he ex- 
plains by her unshaken fidelity in mak- 
ing good her engagements to the cre- 
ditors of the State. He next states that 
the failure, in making good those en- 
gagements in France, had annihilated 
credit on every great emergency. He 
next points out the benefit of a sinking 
fund, which, he remarks, cannot be en- 
joyed without a revenue exceedjng the 
expenditure, and which he hopes may 
be realized after the year 1815. 

English bank-notes are at par in Paris. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, 
a resolution has been passed, making a 
provision for the payment of the debts 
contracted by Louis XVIII. duying his 
residence in foreign countries. 

The Empress Maria Louisa has re- 
nounced the million francs per aunum 
secured te her by the convention with 
Buonaparte. 

The pillar erected in Place Vendome, 
at Paris, is all of brass, made of the can- 
non which Buonaparte captured in his 
campaigns, When the people took down 
his statue, a deputation waited on Alex- 
ander, requesting that he would permit 
his to.be placed there instead: his ans- 
wer was, looking up at the monument, 
“ that it was teo bigh for him to mount ; 
he should be afraid of falling down.” 

The French Marshels are organizing 
and reviewing the troops in all parts of» 
France; and the Government, desirous 
of being freed from the presence of so 
many military persons in Paris, has 
given them notice, that their regiments, 
being now properly constituted, require 
their personal attendance. 

The French Officers of the Navy not 
on service are to be allowed to engage in 
commercial navigation, with the view 
of preserving nautical habits. 

Messrs. Falconnet and Dard, Advo- 
cates, and Gueffier and Lenormant, 
booksellers ; the first, author of a letter 
to Louis XVIII. “On the Sale of Na- 
tional Property ; and the second, author 
of a work entitled “ Of the Restitution 
of the Property of Emigrants ;” have 
been committéd to the prison of La 
Force, in Paris, on an order of arrest 


issued y M. Dufour, a Magistrate : 
al 


connet and Dard, charged 
with 


Messrs. 
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with having,~ by printed publication, 
* excited the people to take arms against 
each other, and with an attempt the ob- 
ject of which was to produce a civil war.” 
Gueffier and Lenormant, the booksellers, 
are with having aided and 
abetted them therein; being offences in 
the 9}st and 92d articles of the Penal 
Code.—They have been subsequently set 
at liberty, in pursuance of a Decree of 
the Royal Court of Paris, which declares 
there was “ no ground for accusing the 
said four persons of being accessaries to 
a crime tending to excite civil war.” 

The death of Palm, the bookseller, of 
Nuremberg, is now, for the first time, 
alluded to in the Moniteur, and is pro- 
perly called ?assassinat (the murder). 

Pavoust has published a long defence 
of his conduct at Hamburgh,, in refuta- 
tion of the charges of having fired on 
the white flag, after receiving certain 
information of the re-establishment of 
the Bourbons; of having carried away 
the money from the Bank of Hamburgh; 
and of having committed arbitrary acts, 
tending to render the French name 
odious. His defence rests, generally, 
ou the plea of the necessity of his cir- 
cumstances; and on orders from Buo- 
naparte. It does not appear that Da- 
voust has experienced any reprebension 
from the Government. 

Marshal Soult has issued a Proclama- 
tion from Rennes, as Governor of the 
13th Military Division, in which he 
seems to insinuate that the loyalty of 
some part of the soldiery to the Bour- 
bons may too justly be called in ques- 
tion. They are invited, under pain of 
the Marshal's displeasure, to shew a 
more decided devotion to Louis XVIII, 
than they have hitherto; and much is 
said about their not tarnishing the glory 
they have acquired, by deserting the 
banners of the Lily. 

It is positively stated, that three batta- 
lions of the French army at Nemours, offi- 
cers and men, combined abouta fortnight 
ago to raise the standard of Buonaparte, 
and march to Paris. The officers, how- 
ever, quickly perceived their folly, and 
attempted to restrain the men, many 
of whom mutinied against them, and 
proceeded even to the shedding of blood, 
Marshal Oudinot, who was at that mo- 
ment in Paris, no sooner received infor- 
mation of it, than he went down, and 
hanged or shot three of the ringleaders, 

The inhabitants of Paris, wishing to 
celebrate by suitable rejoicings the me- 
morable Revolution which restored to 
France her legitimate Sovereigns, have, 
through the Prefect of the Seine and the 
Municipal Body, invited his Majesty to 
accept ef a féte in that City on the day 
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of St. Louis. His Majesty has accepted 
the invitation; and the necessary pre- 
parations are now carrying on for the 
entertainment. 

It is understood, that three Commis- 
sioners from the King of France have . 
been sent on a mission to reclaim the 
allegiance of St. Domingo to the Royal 
Authority. An article in the French 
Papers states, that, in order to bring the 
Island of St. Domingo into a proper state 
of cultivation, 10,971 negroes must be 
imported during every year of the en- 
suing five years, allowed by the treaty 
of peace for the continuance of that 
abominable traffick ! 


HOLLAND. 


The Sovereign of Holland has provi- 
sionally assumed the government of Bel- 
gium; which country there is little 
doubt will be finally annexed to Holland. 
The boundaries at present extend only 
to the Roer; but it is expected the Con- 
gress at Vienna will extend them to the 
Rhine. 

Tne Duke of Wellington, accom- 
panied by the Hereditary Prince of 
Orange, is carefully inspecting the Fle- 
mish fortresses. At Namur be was re- 
ceived with the most marked enthusiasm 
by the inhabitants, who took the horses 
from the carriage, and drew it inte the 
place. Namur is to be converted into 
a place of arms of the first rank; and 
the other fortresses along the French 
frontier are to receive a great addition 
to their present works. The stay of the 
Duke in that country is attributed te 
political as well as military causes. The 
army is very numerous, consisting of 30 
Hanoverian battalions, besides British, 
Dutch, and Belgic troops. Another 
Belgic corps, equal in strength to that 
already raised, is to be immediately or- 
ganised; and our troops, according to 
some accounts, are te be reinforced to 
30,000 men. We understand the whole 
force is to be carried to 89,000 men— 
the number stipulated in the Conven- 
tion concluded between Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, This im- 
posing armament will add a preponder- 
ating weight to the measures resolved 
upon for the union of Brabant and Hol- 
land; and the liberal proceedings of the 
Prince Sovereign wil] conquer any re- 
pugnance, if it exist, on the part of the 
Flemings. What ground of proud and 
interesting reflections does this subject 
present to the English observer! 

The Commissioners at Antwerp have 
divided the fleet at that port, according 
to the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Peace; seven ships of the line were 
given up, as their share, to the Dutch. 


SPAIN, 
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SPAIN. 

Peace between France and Spain was 
signed on the 16th inst. at Paris, on the 
same basis as that which existed between 
the two countries before the French Re- 
wvolution. A treaty of amity between 
Great Britain and Spain was also signed 
on the 15th ult. at Madrid. 

We have at length seen the terms of 
the Decree issued by Ferdinand VIL. for 
the re-establishment of the Inquisition. 
Perhaps in no age or time is there a 
more pregnant sample of devoted bi- 
gotry to be found. Among other super- 
‘stitious reasons for adopting so tyran- 
nical a course, he mentions the late re- 
sidence of foreign troops (British) of 
different sects, who. were infected with 
sentiments of hatred against the Cathu- 
lic religion—than which a more illiberal 
or unjustifiable insinuation has never 
been uttered. Such is the grateful re- 
turn made by the Spanish Monarch to 
that British army which preserved the 
existence of Spain as an independent 
country !—We understand that our Am- 
bassador to the Court of Madrid has re- 
monstrated against the preamble to the 
decree for restoring the Inquisition, in 
which such a reflection is cast upon the 
troops which secured the independence 
of Spain. 

The latest intelligence from Madrid 
eontinues to betray the greatest alarm 
at the reported intention of Charles IV. 
to re-visit Spain, and again claim the 
Crown. He is reported to deny ever 
having resigned the Crown of Spain; 
and declares, that the instrument to 
that effect, purporting to be his, was a 
forgery. : 

The partizans of the late Cortes are 
said to be very numerous ; and the most 
serious troubles are apprehended in that 
unfortunate country. A most alarming 
tumult is said to have broken out at 
Barcelona; during which the malcon- 
tents plundered a number of houses, and 
called out for the restoration of Charles 
IV. the late King. A Royal Order, 
which has declared the sale of property 
belonging to Monks (and ordered by the 
Cortes) null, has produced very strong 
sensations. 

In Paris Papers of the 2Ist inst. it is 
stated that, by an Ordonnance of Ferdi- 
nand VII. issued on the 9th, the horrible 
practice of torture is abolished; and 
Judges of every description are for- 
bidden to extort, by any kind of pain 
or punishment whatever, avowals from 
either criminals or witnesses, We hope 
that the report of this single instance of 
a tendency to liberal principles in the 
restored Spanish Government will be 
confirmed. 
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The circulation of English newspapers 
has been prohibited in Spain, on pain of 
ten years’ imprisonment to those who 
shall violate the law! 

ITALY. 

We understand, that his Holiness'the 
Pope bas demanded the restoration of 
the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Romagna, and the re-establishment 
of the Patriarchate of Venice ; proposals 
which have been but little relished by 
the Austrian Court. The Pontiff bas 
also desired the evacuation, by the King 
of Naples (Murat), of the Marquisate of 
Ancona and the Duchy of Urbino. His 
Holiness appears firmly determined to 
assert what he considers to be his rights; 
but it will, of course, depend upon the 
Congress of Vienna, as te how much is 
to be granted to him. 

The Pope has created Lucien Buona- 
parte a Roman Prince, and Duke of Mu- 
signano, and granted to him the privi- 
lege of bearing the arms of the Holy See 
on all his palaces, as a mark of respect 
for his firmness in refusing the d 
Crown offered him by his brother Napo- 
leon. 

The King of Sicily opened the Parlia- 
ment at Palermo on the 18th ult. in a 
speech from the Throne; in which his 
Majesty declared his determination to 
support the Constitution as formed on 


‘the model of that of England. No-allu- 
‘sion was made to Naples. 


GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria, it appears, 
was received with much loyalty and af- 
fection by his subjects, on his return to 
his own dominions. Unbounded demon- 
strations of popular joy took place on 
his entering Vienna, and all the doors of 
the Palace were thrown open to the 
people by the Emperor's desire. The 
next day, to gratify the pwblick, his Im- 
perial Majesty made a grand entry into 
that capital, in a procession composed 
of the military, the Ministers of State, 
and the Imperial Family. Service at the 
Cathedral was performed by the Arch- 
bishop, who is 80 years of age, and was 
formerly bis Majesty’s preceptor. The 
venerable Prelate, in appruaching his 
Majesty, fell and wounded his head; 
but, recovering, expressed himself hap 
that he should be the last subject w 
should lose blood in his Majesty’s cause, 
A grand gala followed on the subse- 
quent day. 

Tlie following is stated in the German 
Papers to be one of the principal charges 
brought against the King of Saxony :— 
* When this Monarch went to Bohemia, 
he deelared to the Court of Vienna that 
he meant to unite with it and accede to 
all its measures, General Langénau was 
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sent to manage the negociation ; Austria 
received him with eagerness, and, full 
of confidence in the faith of a German 
Prince, communicated, without reserve, 
every thing intended to be done, and 
apprised him that she was preparing to 
attack Napoleon, in the event of his 
refusing the terms which should be pfo- 
posed to him. Afterwards, when the 
King of Saxony, upon the invitation of 
Napgleon, went from Prague to Dresden, 
he revealed, of his own accord, and 
without any necessity, the whole secret 
of these negociations ; and as a reward 
for this confidence, the Marche of Bran- 
denburgh, and a part of Bohemia, were 
secured to him by a treaty.” 
RUSSIA. 

The Emperor Alexander has returned 
to Petersburgh, where, as might be ex- 
pected, he has experienced the most en- 
thusiastic reception from his gratetul 
and admiring subjects. Well, indeed, 
does this good and magnanimous Mo- 
narck merit the esteem and leve of his 

ple. Having effected a glorious 
bom what a noble duty has he now 
before him ! to make its blessings known 
and felt through every portion of his 
vast empire. 

The Emperor has declined the prof- 
fered title of “‘ Blessed,” conferred on 
him by the Russian Senate, as well as 
the offer of erecting a monument to bis 
henour. His Majesty, in his reply, said, 
he could not without a violation of his 
principles aceept the proffered title ; and 
as 40 the monument, posterity might 
erect one for him if they should think 
he deserved it. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

The additional articles to the Treaty 
between Great Britain and Denmark 
have at length been concluded, and ex- 
changed between the Danish and our 
Government. They stipulate for the 
restoration to Denmark of St. Croix, and 
the other Islands in the West Indies, for- 
merly belonging to that Power. 

The documents on the subject of the 
negociations respecting Norway have 
been published. They are five in num- 
ber. The first is a note from the Envoys 
of Austria, Russia, England, and Prus- 
sia, to Prince Frederick, calling upon 
him to agree to an armistice till the as- 
sembling of a Diet, into whose hands he 
may return that crown which he has re- 
eeived from the nation. The terms of 
the proposed armistice are three. From 
his Highness is demanded an immediate 
agreement to resign the Crown to the 
Diet, and the evacuation of a frontier, 
together with the surrender of certain 
forts thereon, by the Norwegian troops. 

Gent. Mac. dugust, 1814, 
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On the part of the Swedes, it is conceded 
by the Envoys, that the-blockade of 
certain ports shall be raised during the 
truce. The Prince neither gives as much 
as is desired, nor is content with what is 
offered. His Royal Highness’s answer 
is the second State Paper. With re- 
spect to his resignation of the Crown to 
the Diet, he seems to own the fruitiess- 
ness of resistance, and will therefore 
“ make known to the nation the dan- 
gers to which it is exposed, and repre- 
sent to it the advantages which must be 
secured to it on its acceding to a consti- 
tutional union with Sweden; but” (adds 
he) “ you know me sufficiently to be 
convinced, that, faithful to my engage- 
ments, I will never separate my fate from 
that of Norway, in the event of a brave 
though useless resistance against the 
united forces of Europe, being preferred 
to an honourable reconciliation for which 
I shall employ my credit.”—His Royal 
Highness next deprecates the introduc 
tion of Swedish troops into the forts 
pending the truce, as calculated to ex- 
eite eammotion : and speaks of himself 
as quite determined, even upon this 
point, to head that commotion when it 
is once sprung up; te avoid it, ke pro- 
poses that the forts shall be put into the 
custody of armed citizens. He lastly 
demands that the blockade shall be 
raised universally ; but upon this sub- 
ject, and the truce generally, he writes 
a letter to the King of Sweden. The 
letter to the King of Sweden follows; in 
which his Royal Highness candidly ae- 
knowledges, that in relinquishing the 
defence of Norway, he yields only to ne- 
eessity. 

Hostilities, however, have at length 
commenced between Norway and Swe- 
den. Thé Swedish Admiral, Baron de 
Puke, set sail on the 26th ult. with his 
whole fleet, in order to attack the Nor- 
wegian flotilla stationed in the ‘islands 
of Hvalo; but the latter declined a -on- 
test, and retired into the Archipelago 
between the Islands of Hvalo and Fre- 
derikstadt. The Swedish troops then 
took posséssion of the Island of Hvalo, 
which is considered the key of the Gulph 
of Christiana. 

By two Bulletins of the Crown Prince 
we have accounts of the operations of 
the Swedish army which has entered 
Norway. The Swedes have gained some 
advantages, but it appears that the re- 
sistance of the Norwegians to their pro- 
gress has “been very desperate. It is 
stated, that General Gahn, having re- 
pulsed a Norwegian corps, fell back on 
the 2d instant to Malmer, and was on 
the following day attacked by a force of 

3000 
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3000 men, who got in his rear. He had 
only 1000 men, but after a sharp action 
of five hours the Norwegians retired to 
their old position. The Crown Prince 
at the same time directed a force to be 
collected at Eda, to penetrate into the 
interior of Norway, should the union 
not be effected amicably. The Norwe- 
gians had some strong positions on the 
Glommen ; one at Rackstadt, the other 
at Longenas. These have been forced. 
Attacks upon a detachment of 2000 men 
at Trogstadt, upon the Island of Rano, 
and upon Rota, have been successful, 
and the Norwegians have retired beyond 
the Glommen. The Swedes are thus 
masters of the Glommen from Lake 
Oejoin to Frederickstadt ; and the for- 
tress of Heswig having surrendered to 
the Swedish fleet, the road to Moss is 
laid open. 
ASIA. 

A farious civil war is now raging in 
China; a million of persons are said to 
have been killed in Pekin alone; a sect 
in that country, similar in principles to 
the German illuminati, bind themselves 
together by an oath, and are believed to 
be the chief agents in this rebellion. 





IRELAND. 

Dublin, Aug. 4. As Ensign Travers, 
of the 3d, or Prince Regent’s own, ‘re- 
giment of Royal Lancashire Militia, was 
bathing in the Liffey, he incautiously ven- 
tured out of his depth; and though ac- 
companied by two of his brother officers, 
who, like himself, could not swim, yet 
who used every possible and justifiable ef- 
fort to rescue him from bis perilous situa- 
tion, he sunk to rise no more. His body 
remained under water upwards of two 
hours before it could be discovered, when 
every means to restore him that art could 
Suggest were resorted to, without success. 
He was a fine young man, aged 20. His 
remains were interred with military ho- 
nours, attended by his own regiment, and 
the officers of the 1st Royal Lancashire. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 


July 8. A poor man, named Robert 
Morrill, was let down into the coal-pit on 
Fleensep Moor, in Coverdale, Yorkshire ; 
and his fellow-labourers, when the bucket 
had reached the bottom of the shaft, sup- 
posing that Morrill had got safe out, drew 
up the bucket, and were im the act of let. 
ting another man down; but some alarm 
being given, they pulled the bucket up 
again, and found the man-nearly lifeless : 
he is since recovered; but Morrill had 
fallen dead from the bucket, on account 
of what the miners call “foul air.” This 
poor man has left a wife and three chil- 
dren to lament his loss, 
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July 22, A fatal accident happened on. 
the West side of Huntsback, near Man- 
chester, to some houses built upon the 
rocks which form the margin of the river 
Irwell. About half past seven o’clock in 
the morning, without the least previous 
alarm, about five yards in breadth of the 
rock, on which two cottages and a part of 
Messrs. Fogg, Birch, and Hampson’s can- 
die-manufactory stood, at once gave way, 
and splitting off, fell into the river, bring- 
ing the two cottages and part of the candle- 
shop along with it. Two men and a young 
woman were killed; but three sisters of 
the young woman were providentially res- 
cued from the ruins. 

July 25. This morning, the flour-mills 
belonging to Messrs. Cohen and Whitefeet, 
at Light-house Quay, near Watford, Herts, 
caught fire, and, with three adjoining out- 
houses, were in a short time ‘consumed. 

July 28, Great losses were sustained 
and damage done by a severe storm of 
thunder and lightning. Thirty-five sheep, 
the property of Mr. James Barnes, of 
Enford, Wilts, were killed in a fold by the 
lightning ; five others were so much in- 
jured as to be unlikely to recover.—Same 
day five cows were struck déad by light- 
ning in a field near Christchurch, Hants, as 
they lay together.—The storm was felt 
with great severity in some parts of Lei- 
cestersbire. At Reresby, half way between 
Leicester and Mejton Mowbray, it began 
before ten o’clock with such wind and hail, 
followed by such thander and lightning, 
as horror-struck every person ig the pa- 
rish. The hail-stones were bigger than a 
hen’s egg; many window-frames have been 
beaten in by them at Leicesier, Reresby, 
Syston, Thrussington, and Hoby ; and fields 
of corn totally destroyed. Mr. Wood- 
cock, of Syston, has mowed what remained 
after the storm, ofa fine crop of barley, 
and is ploughing the land for a crop of 
turnips. The lightning was almost inces- 


sant for two hours; it scorched a table- “ 


cloth spread at Mr. Simpson’s at Rearsby ; 
and at two o’clock on Friday morning a 
shock of an earthquake was felt at that 
place.—A man, named Thomas Kelby, 
was found dead in the morning on the road 
near Queneborough ; and a boy at Nichols’s 
Lodge was deprived of his eye-sight by 
the lightning. ‘The storm directed its de- 
structive course about a mile in width, 
quite into the Vale of Belvair. About 50 
acres of wheat (a most beautiful crop), 
belonging to Mr. Casson, of Thrussington, 
was so completely destroyed, that not a 
bason‘full of ears remaining could be col- 
lected, and the stems were battered as if 
passed through a threshing-macbine. On 
the whole, this storm is pronounced to 
have been the most awful ever experienced 

in that part of the country. 
Aug. 9. The Princess of Wales, ac- 
eompanied by Lady Charlotte -—- 
end 
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and a young boy patronised by her, 
embarked this afternoon, amidst a great 
concoarse of people, at Lancing, on board 
the Jason frigate, Hon. Captain King, for 
the purpose of visiting her friends in Ger- 
many ; to which determination, it is said, 
her Royal Highness was induced by the 
eloquence of Mr. Canning, aided by Lord 
Leveson Gower. Her Roya! Highness’s 
determination was not communicated ei- 
ther to the Princess Charlotte or to Mr. 
Whitbread till after a letter had been deli- 
vered to the Earl of Liverpool. Her Royal 
Highness will bave a greater revenue to 
spend, comparatively speaking, than any 
individual in Germany, as she will not, 
jike the Soveréign Princes, have the for- 
mality of a Courtto maiutain. The Jason 
Janded her Royal Highness at Cuxhaven. 
—Her Royal Highness and suite reached 
the King of England Hotel in Ham- 
burgh on the 16th inst. on her way to 
Brunswick, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
Friday, June 29. 

At a Court of Common Council this day, 
the Lord Mayor thus addressed the Cor- 
poration then assembled. 

** Gentlemen—I congratulate this Court 
upon the wisdom of their Vote on Wed- 
nesday the 7th of June, to invite His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent and His illus- 
trious Visitors to dine in the Guildhall of 
this City; and 1 congratulate the Com- 
mittee upon the grand display and per- 
fection produced in so short a time. 
Much praise is certainly due to every 
Member; but if there is one above all 
the rest to whom praise is due, it is to the 
Gentleman whom I most truiy hope to 
see my Successor; though I ought not 
to forget how eminently useful the great 
talents of our Surveyor Mr, Dance have 
been.—His Royal Highness the Prinve 


‘Regent, as soon as He entered the Hall, 


pronounced it the most beautiful and mag- 
nificent Spectacle He had ever seen; and 
afterwards, upon taking His seat in the 
Hall, expressed in the strongest language, 
how highly gratified He was with the man- 
ner he had been received, and with the 
magnificence of the Entertainment. His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias expressed Himself much pleased, 
and said it was a very fine Thing; and His 
Majesty the King of Prussia concurred in 
the same sentiment. As | consider it an 
‘honour done the City in the person of her 
Chief Magistrate, | may be permitted to 
State, standing at the back of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent’s chair, and 
vat the back of the chair of His Imperial 
Majesty, His Hoya! Highness most con- 
descendingiy asked me to take wine with 
Him: and the Emperor of Russia and the 
jKing of Prussia both conferred upon me 
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the same honour, each of them offering 
me His hand.—It may possibly be thought 
J am travelling out of the Record; but it 
appears to me I ought to meution the 
honour paid the City by the Merchants’ 
and Bankers of Loudon inviting the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs to dine at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, where His Royal Highnéss 
the Prince Regent and His illustrious Vi- 
sitors were expected; and that they re- 
ceived the samé honour from the Mana- 
gers at White’s, to a grand ball and sup- 
per: And here I should be wanting in my 
duty to the Prince Regent, who was pre- 
sent, if I did not represent to the Court 
the most gracious notice His Royal High- 
ness took of your First Magistrate, and 
afierwards of the Sheriffs, expressing 
Himself again, iv very strong terms, how 
much He was gratified with the splendour 
and magnificence of Guildhall, and the 
Entertainment on the preceding Saturday. 

«« Gentlemen—You must have heard 
that it has pleased His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent to confer on your Chief 
Magistrate the digaity of a Baronet of 
the United Kingdom: and it was done in 
the most gracious and flattering manner, 
in the Council Chamber, immediately 
after the abie Address made to His Royal 
Highness by Mr. Recorder. I receive it 
as a high honour conferred upon this City 
of London, and upon the Mayor of Lon- 
don, to mark the eventful but glorious 
times in which we live, and to hand those 
times down, on the Records of this City, 
to the latest Posterity. But whilst I am 
most thankful to His Royal Highness for 
this distinguished mark of His Royal fa- 
vour, | shall never forget it is to the 
Citizens of London I owe my elevation, 
by whose favowr and kindness I was 
elected to the high and important office I 
now fill, and which I shall ever consider 
the greatest in the power of Subjects to 
confer.” 

This afternoon Mr. Sadler ascended ih 
his balloon, from Burlington-house, ac- 
companied by Miss Thompson (who on a 
former occasion ascended with him from 
Dublin). They landed safely at 12 mi 
nutes past five, at Coggeshal in Essex, 45 
miles from London, 48 minutes from the 
time they ascended, 22 minutes of which 
time they were descending. 

Monday, August 1. 

Never, perhaps, in the annals of this vast 
Metropolis has the curiosity of hundreds 
of thousands of the publick been more 
eagerly and anxiously excited, than by the 
annunciation of the Grand Jubilee of this 
day. It is an indisputable fact, that so 
immense a number of the people at large 
were never brought together, in any pre- 
vious instance, by any description of pub- 
lic rejoicings, on any of the great events 
which have so often gilded the ames <% 
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tish story. After repeated delays, Monday, 
being the Centenary of the Accession of 
the House of Brunswick to the Throne, 
and the Anniversary of the Glorious Vic- 
tory of the Nile, was selected as the day 
for a Jubilee in celebration of Peace. It 
was announced that further postponement 
would be necessary in case of unfavour- 
able weather. The morning came: the 
sky wae darkened, the rain descended in 
torrents, and the expected pleasures of 
the day were given up for the moment as 
lost. Sunday had been fine. The eve of 
the festa! day bad in a manner commenced 
the entertainment, and thousands prome- 
nading the Parks had almost out-watched 
the Moon.—The apprehension of disap- 
pointment was, however, suddenly re- 
lieved; for between ten and eleven the 
sun re-appeared, beaming in all bis glory, 
and shedding his brightest refulgence on 
the scene. The inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis, and the countless numbers who had 
come te it from “ all the country round,” 
had nothing now to iaterfere with their 
hopes, or to prevent them from getting 
ready as soon as they pleased, and throw- 
ing themselves into the vortex of festivity 
and rejoicing. 

Hyde-Park, without the advantages of 
pagoda or fortress, was not without its 
share of attraction ; its extent of view, the 
Openness of the scene, and consonant 
coolness of the air, would of themselves 
have made it a refuge from the deep and 
close sultriness of the other Parks. But 
if it had neither Tower nor Temple, it had 
beoths and shows in profusion, avd the 
wide and peopled magnificence of the Ser- 
pentine. 

The naval engagement on the Serpen- 
tine commenced abvut six by a cannonad- 
ing between the foremost vessels, some of 
which hoisted the American, and others the 
English colours. Both shores were lined 
with people, anxious to witness this mimic 
fight ; and in the public eagerness many 
were forced into the water. The Ameri- 
cans were of course compelled to strike 
their colours. An interval of near an 
hour and a half followed without farther 
movement. “At dark, however, the Eng- 
lish fleet formed, and came down with a 
fair wind to attack that of the Americans 
lying at anchor. A tremendous cannonade 
followed, when the American ficet were dri- 
ven on shore, and the English ships were 
towed back to their original moorings — 
About ten o’clock the spectators were sud- 
denly surprised by the instantaneous burst 
on their sight of a ship on fire. This was 
at first beheld as a calamity, but in a 
.@w minutes it was universally perceived 
that she was bearing down on the Ameri- 
cau fleet previously driven on shore. The 
awful grandeur and the still increasing 
splendour of the scene, drew forth bursts 
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of acclamations from both the shores of 
the Serpentine; and in a few minutes the 
first ship of the American fleet which lay in 
her line, and with which she came in con- 
tact, was set on fire, and added to the 
magnificence of a scene which, in its real 
occurrence, bas been universally allowed 
to exceed all others in terrific pomp, viz. 
that of a ship of waron fire atsea. This 
frigate was followed by a second, and by the 
two, the whole American fleet were set on 
fire and demolished.—Soon after this the 
fireworks began; and Hyde-Park pre- 
ted a ph nowhere else to be 
seen, tamely, the water-rockets. They 
commence with a report, which draws the 
attention of the spectators to them; they 
are then seen whirling about with great 
rapidity on the surface ef the water, imi- 
tating the rotatory metion of a mill-wheel. 
In a few seconds there is an addition of a 
very beautiful fountain, which, after dis- 
playing its elegant spoutings for some 
time, bursts forth with a loud report into 
what are called water-snakes. These, 
after flying into the air, descend again 
into the water, into which they immerge 
for a minute or two, and then rise at the 
distance of a few feet, and keep thus con- 
tinually bounding in all directions, and 
after various immersions, till at last they 
expire in a loud explosion. With these 
the exhibition in Hyde-Park terminated. 
The Green-Park, at an early hour, be- 
gan to display its attractions: besides the 
Bal!loon, it was here that the Castle-Temple 
was to be seen; here the Royal Booth dis- 
played its crimson tapestry and its illu- 
minated front; and here the splendid 
Bridge over Constitation-hill presented the 
names of the chief naval heroes of the 
var.—The attractions in this quarter were 
increased by the presence at Buckingham 
House of the Princesses and Queen, who 
had invited the Regent and 250 ef the 
nobility and gentry to dinner, and to view 
the differen’ exh:bitions, The Royal Fa- 
mily paraded the lawn for a short time. 
The Duke of Cambridge and the Princess 





Sophia of Gloucester were particularly. 


anxious to see and understand the process 
of filing the Balloon. It was ready to 
ascend about six o’clock; but its flight 
was delayed a few minutes, that her Ma- 
jesty and the Princesses might witness the 
ascent. Attwentv minutes pastsix, when the 
ends which held the ba:ioon were ready to 
be cut, it was found that the fastening 
which secures the network to the valve 
at the top of the balloon had by some 
means. been disengaged, and was held 
only by a slight twine. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the new aspiraut to celestial 
excursions, Mrs. Henry Johnston, was 
ivformed that she could not-pussibly ac- 
company Mr. Sadler on his voyage with- 
out imminent danger to beth. The - 
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of Wellington, whe conversed with Mrs. 
Johuston, having ascertained the danger, 
recommended both to decline the voyge, 
This enterprising young Aéronaut, who is 
only 17 years of age, fecling for the dis- 
appointment of the publick, and for his 
own bonour, was determined to go up; 
and he ascended about 24 minutes past 
six. When above the London Ducks, the 
balloon appeared for a short time nearly 
statiouary, and it was not until a quan- 
tity of ballast was thrown out, that a 
quicker motion could be given to it. On 
passing over Deptford, at a considerable 
height, Mr. Sadler went through a cloud 
which left behind it on the railing of the 
car, and on various paris of the balloon, 
a thick moisture, which soon became fro- 
gen; and Mr. Sadler, for a short time, 
felt the cold as intense as in winter. Im- 
mediately over Woolwich the string which 
fastened the net, as was apprehended, 
suddenly broke, and the main body of the 
balloon was forced quickly through the 
aperture nearly 18 feet. Mr. Sadler, to 
prevent the danger which threatened him, 
caught the pipe at the bottom of the bal- 
loon, and by hanging on it and the valve 
line, he prevented the balloon from fur- 
ther escaping. The valve, which had for 
some time resisted every attempt to open 
it, in consequence of being frozen, at this 
time gave way, and suffered the gas to 
escape. A sudden shift of wind, whilst 
the balloon was apparently falling into 
the middle of the Thames at Sea Reach, 
carried it about 100 yards over the marshes 
on the Essex side, when the aéronaut 
seized the opportunity of making a gash 
in the balloon with his knife, which the 
wind considerably widened, and occasion- 
ed the escape of the gas in great quan- 
tities. Mr. Sadler’s descent on this ac- 
count was rather more precipitate and 


violent than he could have wished. He. 
’ landed however in Muckiog Marshes 16 


miles below Gravesend, on the Essex cuast, 
without sustaining any other injury than 
a slight sprain, in about 40 minutes after 
his departure from the Park. A fisher- 
man, of the name of Mansbridge, fearing 
that the balloon might fall into the 
Thames, followed iis course as nearly as 
he could with his boat, to afford any as- 
sistance in his power; Mr.S, with his 
baltoon, was conveyed by him to Grave- 
send, from whence he took a postchaise 
and four to tewn aud he arrived at Buck- 
ingbam House ai half past three on Tues- 
day morning. 

Scarcely bad the moon risen in uncloud- 
ed majesty— 

“ Unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark, her silver mantle 
threw,” 

than the Bridge and the Royal Booth 
were illuminated, and the Chinese lan- 
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therns here and there shewed their fan+ 
tastic Wansparencies; they were, how- 


‘ever, too few in number, and not suffi- 


ciently lighted, to produce much effect, 
and were only pretty when viewed in de- 
tail. The illuminations did not pretend 
to any extraordinary maguificence ; they 
merely exhibited, amidst a profuse blaze 
of lamps, the names of all the illustrious 
Companions of Wellington in the Penin~ 
sular war, aad of the principal Naval He- 
roes, dead and living, who during the last 
20 years have — and increased the 
maritime glory of their country. At ten 
o’clock a loud and long-continued dis- 
charge of artillery announced the com- 
mencement of the fireworks, which were, 
certainly, if not the most tasteful, yet on 
the grandest and mostextensive nt 

we have ever witnessed. From the bat- 
tlements of the Castle, at one moment, 
ascended the most brilliant rockets: pre- 
sently the walls disclosed all the rarest 
and most complicated ornameats of which 
the art is susceptible; the senses were 
next astonished and enchanted with a pa- 
cific exhibition of those tremendous in- 
struments of destruction invented by Co- 
lonel Congreve. Some notion even of 
their terrible power might be formed from 
the display of the night, and their exceed- 
ing beauty could be contemplated divest- 
ed of its usual awful associations. Each 
rocket contains in itself a world of smaller 
rockets: as soon as it is discharged from 
the gun, it bursts, and flings aloft in the 
air inoumerable parcels of flame, bril- 
liant as the brightest stars: the whole at- 
mosphere was illuminated by a delicate blue 
light, which threw an air of enchantment 
over the trees and lawns, and made even 
the motley groups of universal London be- 
come interesting as an assembly in ro- 
mance. These several smaller rockets 
then burst again, and a shower of fiery 
light descended to the earth, and extended 
over many yards. Such was one of the 
beautiful fireworks which, —— 
of two hours, amused and astonished the 
people. The publick were now becoming 
weary, when the Grand Metamorphosis 
took place of the Fortress into the Tempie 
of Concord, by the removal of the fortifi< 
cations, displaying the Temple moving 
upon an axis, ornamented with allego- 
rical paintings. The upper and lower pic- 
tures on each side are connected in jsub- 
ject, those beneath being sequels to the 
above: they are illustrative of the 

and effects of War—the deliverance of 
Europe from Tyranny—the restoration of 
the Bourbons by the aid of the Allies—the 
return of Peace, and its happy conse- 
quences—and the triumph of Britaia un- 
der the government of the Prince 

On the first side, Strife, as described by 
the ancient Poets, is represented we 
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from Heaven, and sent to excite dissensions 
among men. Jupiter is seen (accompanied 
by other divinities) dismissing her from 
above, and the iwhabitants of the earth 
are flying, terrified at her approach.—The 
lower picture represents the effect of her 
descent. On one side, the Cyclops are 
forging implements of war. Mars in bis 
car, driven by Bellona, and hurried on by 
the Furies, is overturning all before him. 
In tne back-ground are seen towns on fire, 
and a desolated plain. In front are Cha- 
rity flying in dismay, Truth and Justice 
quitting the earth, and Hope lingering be- 
hind.—The second side represents Europe 
straggling with Tyranny. He is tearing 
off her diadem, and trampling on her ba- 
jance ; at his feet, among emblems of Re- 
ligien, Justice, &c. Liberty lies prostrate 
—Wisdom, brandishing the fulmen, is de- 
scending to the rescue of Europe.—lIn. the 
picture beneath, the Genius of France: is 
restoring the sceptre to the dynasty of the 
Bourbons, personified by a female seated 
ona throne, in a regal mantle, ornamented 
‘with fleurs-de-lis ; and on the other, Ras- 
sia, Prussia, Austria, and Sweden, are wit- 
messing the event with delight; a group of 
subjects behind are expressing their joy 
and homage, and Genii are descendjng 


«vith emblems of Peace, Plenty, Justice, 
At one 


Honour, Liberty, Religion, &c. 
end of this composition, Strength is driving 
out Anarchy, Fraud, and Rebellion: at the 
other end, Victory is inscribing on a shield 


the names of the gfeat Commanders of the 
Allied Powers, and Fame is sounding her 
trumpet.—On the third side, Peace is seen 
im the clouds with her olive-branch ; Time 
Jooks at her with transport, and the earth 
hails her return.—Beneath is represented 
her reign, or the renewal of the Golden 
Age. She is surrounded by Plenty, the 
Roral Deities, Agriculture, Commerce, the 
Arts, Minerva, aud the Muses.—The fourth 
side displays a colossal statue of the Prince 
Regent, crowned by Victory: Discord is 
chained by force to the pedestal: Trath 
and Justice are returning to earth: and 
Britannia is looking up to Heaven with 
gratitude for the blessings of his Govern- 
ment. Below is the triumph of Britain. 
Britannia is in a car of state, accompanied 
by Neptune with his trident, and Mars 
displaying the British standard: Fame 
and Victory attend upon lier. She is pre- 
ceded by Prudence, Temperance, Justice, 
and Fortitude, and_followed by the Arts, 
Commerce, Industry, and Domestic Vir- 
tues.—Undoubtedly no display of artifi- 
cial and ornamental light was ever con- 
densed in a smaller compass, and height- 
ened into more magnificent effect. Some 
disappointment was felt that™no person 
of political or military importance was in 
the Roya! Booth. 

. . The Fireworks and the Temple together 
<ertainly gave in the general gaze a very 
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brilliant gratification in the Green Park, 
But St. James’s Park was the chief place 
of attraction for all those who feared to 
encounter the trouble of mixing in the 
crowd, and who could afford to pay half- 
a-guinea in the expectation of personal 
security and comfort. 

Notwithstanding the immense crowds in 
the streets, which we have before noticed, 
the access to this Park was very easy at 
several gates. Between two and three 
o’clock some thousands entered, and their 
numbers gradually imereased till dusk, 
when they augmented very considerably, 
and the place had all the appearance of 
Vauxhall on a full night. Besides the 
Birdcage-walk, the Parade, and the front 
of Buckingham-house, outside of the se- 
micircular railing, were appropriated to 
that part of the publick who paid for ad-. 
mission. Over the Canal was erected a 
Bridge of timber elegantly ornamented 
with temples and pillars, surmounted by a 
lofty Pagoda. Tents were pitched in rows 
along the sides of the Canal; and at re- 
gular intervals national flags were hoisted, 
A number of Thames watermen had per- 
mission to ply on the Canal, and many 
worthy citizens and their families enjoyed’ 
an aquatic diversion for the first, and per- 
haps the last time, on this Regal stream ; 
several boat-races took place before dusk, 
but the boats were just as they are seen 
on the river, not painted, decorated, and 
ewsigned, as was expected. Of the booths 
erected for ‘the accommodation of the 
company, many were untenanted ; those, 
however, which were occupied had a 
pretty good share of business. The time, 
till dark, was chiefly employed by the 
company in walking backwards and for- 
wards, or getting their dinner. The only 
public amusement consisted in the ascent 
of the Balloon from the front of the Queen’s 
House, which was preceded by the flight 
of one or two of a small and- insignificant 
size. From six to nine, people beguiled 
their tedious hours with eating and drink- 
ing, or observing the progress of the il- 
lumination of the Chinese bridge, or the 
somewhat distant noise of the firing on the 
Serpentine river. About 9 the bridge and 
the pagoda were nearly, though they were 
not all night completely, illuminated ac- 
cording to the design, either through the 
wind, or some other accidental circum- 
stance. The lawn was lighted up by two 
rows on each side of the Canal, of stars 
and crescents placed alternately. The 
Mall, Birdcage Walk, &c. were illumi- 
nated ‘by circles of lamps, embracing the 
trunks of most of the trees. The Chinese’ 
lanthorns, which promised something fan- 
tastically fascinating, by no means an- 
swered expectation ; not from any inhe- 
rent fault in them, but from the poverty 
of the lights placed withiu t which 
were not sufficient to shew off the — 
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cal and pretty devices painted on them. 
If they formed a correct idea of Chinese 
illumination, it must be sombre indeed. 
About ten, the Bridge, with its temples and 
pillars, and its towering superstructure, 
became au object of singular beauty and 
magnificence. Whether such a character of 
design had er had not any thing to do with 
the matters of celebration, it unquestion- 
ably combined the elegant and the pic- 
turesque in the highest degree. It ap- 
peared a blazing edifice of golden fire. 
Every part of it was covered with lamps, 
the glass reflectors, in proper places, re- 
lieving the dazzling splendour with their 
silver lustre; the canopies of the temple 
throwing up their bright wheels and 
stars, the pillars enriched with radiance, 
every rising tower of the Pagoda pouring 
forth its fiery showere, and rockets spring- 
ibg from its lofty top, in majestic flights, 
almost presuming to outrival the ancient 
inhabitants of the firmament. The effect 
of its vivid lights on the calm water which 
flowed beneath, the verdant foliage of the 
surrounding trees, the scattered tents, and 
the assemblage of spectators on the lawn, 
might, without much of hyperbole, be 
called magical and enchanting. 

Alas! too soon we shall be obliged to 
speak of its departed glories! too soon to 
tell the fate of this superb creation of a 
splendid fancy! At ten, discharges of 
artillery hurried all spectators to the 
Western end of the Park, as they an- 
nounced the commencement of the supe- 
rior fireworks in the Green Park. Benches 
innumerable were brought by soldiers to 
enable the fair portion of the assemblage 
to obtain a view of the Castle, of which 
after all only the upper part could be seen 
distinctly ; that edifice being placed in a 
low situation, instead of bemg raised on 
a mound so as to render it conspicuous, 
Thenthe grand display of pyrotechnics took 
place, in number we readily believe never 
exceeded. Rockets in profusion led the 
way, and were continued at every inter- 
val from both parks. Jerbs, maroons, 
Roman-candles, catherine-wheels,  ser- 
pents, stars, flower-pots, and girandoles, 
succeeded each other, and were discharg- 
ed with excellent skill and effect. That 
sort of fire-work called the girandole was 
very frequently displayed, in different co- 
lours, and was decidedly the most beauti- 
fal of the whole. Nothing of the kind 
could be imagined finer. But the repe- 
tition of these things, with occasional 
Pauses, for more than two hours, became 
excessively tedious to all. It told no in- 
telligible tale, though the publick had been 
informed that the affairs of the Castle 
were to give something like a represen- 
tation of a battle and a siege. Instead 
of sending up the fire-works one or two 
at a time, if they had been thrown up 
more in masses, relieved by candles and 
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rockets, and continued in larger masses 
gradually, they would have reached the 
elimax ef magnificence in this kind of 
exhibition, and would have produced a 
most striking effect in Jess than half the 
time employed in frittering away all the 
advantages of this splendid art, 

But we have now a melancholy story to 
tell. About twelve o’clock, and near the 
expiration of the fire-works, the Pagoda, 
which was covered with lamps, and at 
intervals shewed 2 calm mass of uniform 
light, exhibited an appearance that ex- 
cited much doubt. Its upper towers 
seemed enveloped io flame, and it was 
soon learned that it bad actually caught 
fire. The flames spread rapidly. Seve- 
ral engines were procured and played 
upon it; but it continued burning till in 
a short time, the five upper towers were 
destroyed, or fell over the Eastern side of 
the Bridge: the lower ones were in a state 
little better, and some part of the substruc- 
ture was much deteriorated. The fate of 
this eréction was much regretted, as it 
was deservedly a favourite ; and still more 
for the following calamity by which it was 
attended. 

A Coroner’s inquest was held on Thurs- 
day, on the bodies of M. Foulkes, and J. 
Taylor, who met their death on Monday 
night, from the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of the Pagoda, in St. James’s Park 
by fire. Foulkes, who had precipitated 
himself from the building, fractured his 
skull, and Taylor was dreadfully burnt. 
John Marphy of Parliament-street, de-, 
posed, that he was upon the lawn in St, 
James’s Park at the time the fire burst from 
every part of the Pagoda, above the Second 
or third circle. At first it was thought by 
some that it was intended to bura the 
Pagoda; but the shouts of the workmen 
soon proved the contrary, and the engines 
began to play upon the building which 
was enveloped in flames.’ Witness then 
discovered two men towards the top of 
the building, apparently in great distress, 
One of them (Feulkes) ascended to the 
summit, while the other appeared to make 
his way towards the bottom. At that mo- 
ment a great noise was heard, and soon 
afterwards itwas understood that the man 
who had been’ seen to ascend had jumped 
off, and had fallen on a fivating stage, 
which had been placed close to the arch, 
to facilitate the lighting of the lamps. —Mr. 
J. Watson, house surgeon of the West- 
minster Infirmary, deposed that Foulkes 
was brought there ima state of insensi- 
bility, with his skull fracturéd, and died 
in two hours. —With respect to the death 
of Taylor, Alex. Watson, a carpenter, of 
Woolwich, déposed, that at the time the 
fire burst forth he was on the third story. 
The fire-works being refitted on the se- 
cond story from the top, the sparks from 
them dropped on those which were on the 
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stairs beneath, and which were to have 
been filled on the third stery, ani set 
them on fire, and these set fire to the Pa- 
goda, He ran down immediately, and on 
reaching the green he saw John Taylor, 
who was also a carpenter, running down 
the steps of the bridge all on fire. Taylor, 
he believed, had been on the attic story, 
and on reaching the bottom some of his 
comrades extinguished the flames which 
were around him. Some oil was poured 
over him, and he appeared to be in great 
my. He was then laid upon his back 
on a board, and conveyed to the hospital. 
He was quite sensible, and desired the 
witness to let his wife know of the acci- 
dent. The witness knew nothing of 
Foulkes, nor did he see him in the Pagoda. 
The gas had not been turned on at the 
time of the accident. The deceased had 
a wife and four children resident at Wool- 
wich.—Verdict in both cases, Accidental 
Death. The Jury expressed a hope, that 
the family of Taylor would be provided 
for by Government, which has since been 
generously done. — Foulkes, it appears, 
had been a wholesale hosier, in Wood- 
street, but a bankrupt. He had distin- 
guished himself at the Custom-house fire. 
He was no way employed about the Pa- 
goda; but it is supposed, ran up the 
building in the hope of rendering some 
assistance. In addition to the above, W. 
Wood, J. Scott, J. Day, J. Taylor, and 
two otber fire-workers, were much hurt. 
The accident is said to have been occa- 
Sioned by the burry of discharging some of 
the fire-works, room was no' left for a 
rocket-wheel to play, and the flame barst- 
ing constantly on one spot, ignited the 
timber, and thus produced the calamity. 
The gas-lights, which were just ready to 
be used, were intended for the illumina- 
tion of the Pagoda.—After the cessation of 
the fire-works in Hyde Park, several acci- 
dents occurred: the limb of a tree broke 
down, by which a young woigan who was 
standing under had her thigh broken, and 
two young men their arms. A rocket 
took off the calf of a gentleman’s leg. 

The three Parks remained much in the 
same state as on the day of Jubilee, for 
some days after. In Hyde Park the booths, 
shows, gaming tables, printing and cop- 
per plate presses, &c. amounted to 400): 
every day added to their number and at- 
tractions. The booth-keepers were thrice 
ordered away on Saturday the 6th; but 
they drew np a petition to remain till the 
12th. They however received an order 
to quit at night, which they set at de- 
fiance. On Sunday the Fair, with the ex- 
ception of the shows, was continued. On 
Monday, the order from the Secretary of 
State was renewed ; and on Tuesday morn- 
ing the magistrates, with the police officers, 
eompelled obedience, 
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Friday, Aug. 5. 

This morning, between twelve and one 
o’clock, the inhabitants Of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square, were alarmed by the 
report Of two pistols, proceeding from the 
house of Miss Macey, muilliner, situated 
over against the Watchhouse. On entering 
the first fluor, they discovered the body of 
Miss Mary Anne Welchman, extended, 
bloody, and séuseless, with a wound on 
each temple, where balls had penetrated 
of a size to admit the tip of a finger. The 
pistols with which the deed had been com- 
mitted lay on the table; but the assassin, 
whose name is James Mitchell, a rejected 
admirer of the young lady, had been seea 
to escape ont of the window by aid of the 
lamp-iron and the door, leaving his’ hat 
behind. Miss Welchman died within an 
hour, She was daughter of a respectable 
farmer of Street, near Glastonbury ; and 
about four years ago was an assistant at 
Miss Cole’s, milliner, Bath, and much 
esteemed for her good conduct and mane 
ners. The assassin was not apprehended 
till the 10th, at Salisbury, and has since 
been brought up to tewn, and fully com- 
mitted for trial. 

Windsor Castle, Aug. 6. His Majesty’s 
bodily-health has been uninterrupted, and 
his mind uniformly tranquil through the 
last month; but his Majesty’s disorder 
continues without any sensible alteration, 

Thursday, Aug. 11. 

In consequence of a Meetiog of the 
Members of the Order of the Bath, at 
which a warrant was agreed upon, autho- 
rising Francis Townsend, esq. King at 
Arms of the Order, to remove the banner 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane from being a mem- 
ber of the Order. Mr. Townsend attended 
with a warrant, signed by Viscount Sid- 
mouth, as Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, a few minutes before eight 
o’clock, in King Henry VIlth’s Chapel, 
Westminster-abbey, and proceeded tu re- 
move the banner-ef Lord Cochrane from 
its situation. His Lordship’s arms were 
afterwards unscrewed from his stall, and 
the helmet, crest, mantiing. and sword, 
with all his Lordship’s insignia of the Or- 
der, were taken down from the top 
of the stall.—The most degrading part of 
the ceremony then took place. His Lord- 
ship’s banner was kicked out of the Cha- 
pel, and down the steps leading to it, 
Nothing of the kind, as to the removal of 
a Knight from the Order of the Bath, has 
taken place since its establishment in 1725¢ 

*,* At the ist Anunal Conference 
of the Methodists lately assembled at 
Brisiol (Dr. Adam Clarke President} 
nearly 300 Ministers were present, The 
increase, during the last year, amounts to 
15,000 !— 12,484 of whom have been 
added in Britain, and the remainder in the 
West Indies and Nova Scotia, * 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Haymarket THEATRE. 

July 18. Come and See ; a Farce, trans- 
lated from the German by a youth of the 
name of Englebach, the translator of 
** How to die for Love.” The piece is not 
remarkable for any sprightliness or wit in 
the dialogue, nor is the plot strong; but it 
is spriukled with incident, and the eclair- 
eissement is, on the whole, interesting. 

4ug. 12. Doctor Hocus-Pocus ; 6, Har- 
dequin washed white ; described in the play- 
bills as * an anomalous, multiloguacious, 
ludicro-magico-absurdo-ratiocinatico-pan- 
tomimical entertainment.” It excited a 
more than ordinary interest in the pub- 
lick, on account of the novel circumstance 
of dialogue being introduced, and the ge- 
neral understanding that Mr. Colman was 
the author of that dialogue. The music 
was by Mr. Reeve, the leader of the band. 

Lyceum TuHEatre. 

Aug. 4. Frederick the Great; or, The 
Heart of a Soldier ; under the singular de- 
siguation of “ An Operatic Anecdote ;” by 
Mr. Arnold. The greatest merit of the 
piece consists in the complication of its 
plot, and the consequent variety of its in- 
cidents, The music is the production of 
Mr. T. Cooke. 

Aug. 15. A whimsical and amusing trifle 
under the designation of a Public Reading 
of a new comic musical Extravaganza, to 
be called Harlequin Hoax; or, a Pantomime 


proposed. 


Gazetre Promotions. 

Whitehall, July 2. George Frederick 
Beltz, esq. Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet 
Rod of the Order of the Bath (to which is 
annexed that of Brunswick Herald), vice 
Sir Isaac Heard, kot. resigned. 

Foreign-office, July 5. The Duke of 
Wellmgton, his Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of France.—Lord F, Fitzroy, Secre- 
tary to the Embassy. 

Foreign-office, July 9. Hon, Charles Ba- 
got (with the rank of his Majesty’s Miuis- 
ter Plenipotentiary), Colin Mackenzie, 
esq. aud Archibald Elijah Impey, esq. 
Commissioners for carrying isto effect the 
stipulations contained in the 2d and 4th 
Additional Articles of the Treaty of Peace 
concluded at Paris. 

Foreign-office, July 9. The Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, a Lieut.-gen. in the 
British army.—Brook Taylor, esq. Envoy 
Extraordinary to the King of Wartum- 
burg.—Sir J. Gambier, Consul-general in 
Holland. — Henry Chamberlin, esq. Con- 
sul-general in the Brazils. 

Whitehall, July 12. William Young, 
esq. admiral of the red, and rear-admiral, 
an Extra Knight of the Bath. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1814. 
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Downing-street, July 14. Heary Mac- 
Donnell, esq. his Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-general at Algiers. 

Whitehall, July 23. The dignity of a 
Baronet granted to the followiog gentle- 
men, and their heirs male: General Cor- 
nelius Cuyler, of St. John Lodge, Welwyn, 
Herts: Hon. Henry Blackwood, Repr-ad- 
miral of the Blue: Sir George Raipb Col- 
lier, knt. Sir Jas. Dunbar, knt. and William 
Hoste, esq. Post Capts. in the Royal Navy. 





Eccresiasticat PrererMenrts. 

Rev..J. Hooke, D. D. prebendary of 
Wiochester Cathedral, Archdeacon of 
Huatingdon. 

Rev. J. Hogg, Geddington V. and 
Newton Donative, Northamptonshire, vice 
Knight, deceased. 

Rev. Mr. Bonson, Cockerington V: near 
Louth. 

Rev. Thomas B, Greaves, M. A, Wig- 
genhall St. German V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Townshend Selwyn, M. A; toa Pre 
bend in Gloucester Cathedral, vice Small, 
deceased 


Rev. C. Tudway, Chiseldon V. Wilts. 

Rev. George Butler, D. D. head-master 
of Harrow Scheol, and Fellow of Siduey 
Sussex College, Cambridge, presented b 
the Fellows of his Society to Gayton a 
Northamptonshire, vice Hunter, deceased. 

Rev, Edward Hughes, M. A. curate of 
Caerwys, Liaudulas R. Denbighshire. 

Rev. Field Fiowers, M.A. Partoey R. 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. Rose, M. A. Whilton R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rev. John Salter, M. A. to the Preben- 
dal stall of WinterbournKarls, inSalisbury 
Cathedral. : 

Rev. S. R. Hamilton (second son of 
Right hon. S. Hamilton) to the Living of 
Rathf:iland, co. Down. 

Rev. Thomas Nankevill, St. Juste V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. Dyson, rector of ._Baughu 
Hants, Wexham R. Bucks. = na 

Rev. Charles Edward Neville, B. A, 
es Perpetual Curacy, Gloucester- 
shire, 

Rev. Mr. Lindsay, late tutor to the son 
of Lord Holland, chosen by lot Third Fellow 
of Dulwich College. 

Rev. Thomas Benyon, to the Archdea- 
conry of Cardigan, vice Williams, dec. 

Rev. Mr. Bouyer,’ prebendary of Dur- 
haw, Northallerton V. vice Walker, dec, 

Rev. John Crofts, Hurst and Ruscombe 
Perpetual Curacies, Berks, vice Greene, 
deceased. 





DisrensaTIon. 
Rev. W. Cowling, to hold Newton R, 
Bueks, with Albury R. Heite, 
Biatas. 
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186 Births and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


Bintus. 
‘1814, T Castle Mona. Isle of Man, 
July 10.” ~ Right Hon. Lady Sarah Mur- 
ray, a daughter. 

28. In Dover-street, the Countess of 
Ashburnham, a daughter. 

At Kippax, co. York, the wife of Hon. 
Rev. A. H. Cathcart, a daughter. 

Lately; In Bolton-street, Hon. Mrs. 
Milnes, a daughter. 

In Hans-place, the lady of sir G. W. 
Denys, M. P, a daughter. 

At Littleton, Lady Caroline Wood, ason. 

At Norton Conyers, the lady of Sir B. 
R. Graham, bart. a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-col. Jones,.a 
daughter. 

At Rosehaugh-house, the lady of Sir 
James Wemyss Mackenzie, bart. a son 
and heir. 

At Rothiemay, Lady Jane Taylor, a son. 

At Prestontield, the lady of Sir Keith 
Dick, bart. a daughter. 

Aug. 2. The wife of Charles Clement 
Adderley, esq. of Knighton Lodge, co. 
Leic. a son and heir. 

13. In Burton Crescent, the wife of John 
Galt, esy. a son, 

20. At the Royal Military College, 
Berks, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alex. 
Hope, K. B, a son, 





Manreiaces. 

1814. July 19. Rev. Hen. Pole (brother 
of Sir P. P.bart.)to Anne, second daughter 
of J. Blagrave, esq. of Calcot Park, Berks, 

20. At Plymouth, J. Halliday, esq. of 
Cleeve, co. Somerset, to Anne-Innes, eldest 
daughter of Maj.-gén. Dyer, R. M. 

23. John-Barrett Lennard, esq. second 
son of Si: Thos. L. bart. to Dorothy-Anne, 
second daughter of Sir Walter Stirling, bart. 

Philip Lake Godsal, esq. toGrace-Anne, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Serjeant Best. 

25.. At Cunnock, Scotland, R. Gemmel, 
M.D. to Margaret, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Hugh Mitchel, R. M. 

27. At Lord Robertson’s, Shrubhill, 
Hon. 1D. Williamson, of Balgray, one of 
the senators of the College of Justice, to 
Miss W. Boyd Robertson, of Lawers. 

28. At Doddeshill, Rev. J. B. Holiings- 
worth, B. D. to Lydia, daughter of the 
late R. Amphlet, esq. 

Wm. Owen, «sq. of Great Shepey Hall, 
co. Leic. to Martha Harvey, only daugh- 
ter of Wm. Penn, esq. late of Birmingham 
and of Tunal Hall, co. Stafford. 

29. In Dublin, T. Bernard, esq. jun. of 
Castie Bernard, to Henrietta Hely Hut- 
chinson, second daughter of Hon, Francis 
Hely Hatchinson. 

Lately, At St. Olave’s, Hart-street, S. 
Beacratt, esq. to Lucy, eldest daughter of 
Adu. Bury, of Denniton, N. B. 

F. Whaley, M.D. of Ripon, to Mari- 
anve daughter of Rev. J, Boutflower, vicar 
of Scamer, co. York, 





[Aug. 


At Harrington, Cumberland, Rob. Cra- 
croft, esq. late major in the North Lincola 
Militia, to Augusta, daughter of Sir J. In- 
gilby, bart. Ripley-park, Yorkshire. 

Aug. 1. Thos. Wright, esq. of Fitz-Wal- 
ters, Essex, to the Countess St. Martin de 
Front, of Montague-square, 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Thos. Stedman, to 


Miss Charett, first cousin to the Duchess , 


of Roxburgh. 

At Jersey, Philip Dumaresgq, esq. Capt. 
R. N. to Mary, daughter of Jas. Pipon, 
esq. receiver-genaral in that Island. 

At Valencia in Spain, Peter Carey Tup- 
per, esq. his Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
for that province, to Miss Vicenta Ruiz, of 
the City of Valencia. 


At Bath, Rev. G. Masters, to Louisa, - 


daughter of Sir A. Grant, bart. 

2. Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, bart. to 
Miss Mary Eliz. Egerton, of Tatton Park, 
Cheshire. 

At Ipswich, Lieut. Jas. Thorndike, of the 
Roya! Artillery, to Miss Underwood, of East 
Bergholt. (See page...) . 

James Powell Cranmer, esq. (heretofore 
James Powell Mounsey,) of Charlotte-st. 
Bedford-squ, to Miss Cranmer, of Quen- 
don-hall, Essex. 

3. By special licence, Rev. Rich. Ryan, 
Clerk, to Mary, second davghter of John 
Giffard, esq. of the City of Dublin. 

4. By special licence, Lord Clinton, to 
Frances Isabella, eldest daughter of W. S. 
Poyntz, esq. of Cowdray Park, Sussex. ‘ 

At Swine, near Hull, in Yorkshire, by 
the Rev. Richard Yates, the Rev. Philip 
Dodd, rector of Aldrington; Sussex, to 
Martha, second daughter of the late Lieut. 
col. Wilson, Deputy Treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

At Prospect Hall, near Killarney, E. 
Hoare, esq. of Cork, merchant, to Miss 
Gramont, of London.’ ‘ 

6. At Islington, Mr. Edward Foss, of 
Essex-street, to Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Peter Martineau, esq. of Canonbury. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset, to Emily Har- 
riet, second daughter of Right hon. Wm. 
Wellesley Pole. 

8. Hon. Wm. Ponsonby, third son of the 
Earl of Besborough, to Lady Barbara 
Ashley Cooper, only daughter of the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

At Great Malvern church, Rev. Joseph 
Morgan, to Marianne, second daughter of 
the late Sir W. Withorn Wray, bart. 

10. John S. Willett, esq. to Eliz, Percy, 
eldest daughter of the late George White, 
esq.of Park-st. Westminster, and Newing- 
ton-house, Oxon. 

11. At Kensington, the Earl of Cavan, 
to Lydia, second daughter of the late Wm. 
Arnold, esq. of Slatwoods, Isle of Wight. 

23. At Pinner, Mr. Chas. Pownall, of 
Doctors’ Commons, to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr, Graliam of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, : 

Memore 
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MEMOIR or roe tate Ricut Hon. Lory AUCKLAND. 
(Continued from Part 1. p. 629.) 


This distinguished Nobleman (who was 
the third son of Sir Robert Eden, the third 
Baronet,) formed an intimacy whilst at 
Eton with the Earl of Carlisle and other 
men of rank. He made but little progress 
in the lucrative parts of the profession of 
the Law; and seems to have early turned 
his attention to politicks: for in 1772 he 
quitted the Bar for the office of Under-Se- 
cretary of State, which he retained for six 
years. In 1772 was published his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Penal Law,” Svo. Iu 1774 he was 
returned M. P. for Woodstock, and conti- 
nued a Member of the House of Commons 
till 1793, proving himself, during the whole 
intermediate period, one of the most ac- 
tive, able, and useful representatives that 
ever sat in that assembly. In 1776 he 
was appointed one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Trade and Plantations, and was 
of that Board till 1782, when its daties 
were transferred to a Committee of the 
Privy Council. Early in his Parliamen- 
tary career Mr. Eden began to take a dis- 
tinguished part in the proceedings of the 
House. In 1776 he brought forward the 
Bill for incorporating the Commissioners 
and Governors of Greenwich Hospital ; 
and another to authorize, for a limited 
time, the punishment by hard labour of 
convicted offenders, instead of transport- 
ing them tothe American Colonies: both 
which measures were adopted by the Le- 
gislature, and passed into Laws. In 1778 
Mr. Eden went to America, as one of the 
five Commissioners deputed to the Celo- 
nies, fur the purpose of reconciling their 
differences with the Mother Country ; but, 
on the failure of their negociations, he re- 
turned to Englaod in January 1779. In 
November of the same year, he published 
Four Letters addressed to the Earl of Car- 
lisle, on the Spirit of Party, on the cir- 
cumstances of the War, on the means of 
raising the Supplies, and on the repre- 
sentations of Ireland respecting a Free 
Trade. That publication, at once ably 
and candidly written, called forth a con- 
siderable degree of public attention: it 
was afterwards enlarged, and gave rise to 
a guod deal of party reasoning iu print. 
These Letters were followed by a short con- 
troversy with Dr. Price on the Population 
of Engiaud, a discussion which was pur- 
sued by others with great ability. In 
1780, when the Earl of Carlisle was in- 
vested with the Vice-royalty of Irelend, 
Mr. Eder accompanied him as Chief Se- 
cretary. 
the Irish Privy Council, and elected a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament. He remain- 
ed in tuat country, during a period of 
considerable fermentation and anxiety, 
till April 1782, pursuing measures equal- 


He was soon afterwards sworn of 


ly calculated to conduce to the prosperity 
of that part of the British dominions, and 
the welfare of the Empire at large. Among 
the various acts of his admigistration 
which warrant this eulogium, not the least 
useful and important was the establish. 
ment of a National Bank. In April 1783 
Mr, Eden was sworn of his Majesty’s Pri- 
vy Council in England, an! appointed 
Vice-treasurer of lieiand, which office he 
resigned in December following. iu [785 
he was nominated one of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council for Trade and Plan- 
tations ; and sent as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary so theCourt of 
Versailles, for the purpose of negociating 
a Treaty of Commerce between Great 
Britain aod France. That Treaty was con- 
cluded and sigued in September 1786, 
In January 1787 he signed a farther Com- 
mercial Convention ; aud in August the 
same year another, fer preventing dis- 
putes between the subjects of the two 
Crowns in the East !ndies. In these truly 
important Treaties, the consummate abi- 
lities of Mr. Eden as a man of business, 


.and his intimate knowledge of British 


ce and factures, and the 

true interests of both, were conspicuously 
displayed. The connexion betweea the 
two countries was placed on a footing, 
certainly not in itself disadvautageous to 
France ; but so much more beneficial to 
Great Britain than that on which any 
former Commercial Treaty had rested, 
that the country was contented to reap 
the fruits of it m silence for nearly three 
years before France discovered, or chose 
to acknowledge, that it was possible for 
her negociators to be over-matched by an 
Englishman, The Convention respecting 
India was of still higher consideration 
than the Commercial Treaties, important 
as they were. It involved interests of 
state policy of the first magnitude; it put 
anend to the claims so often previous!v 
set up by France agaiust our right of sove- 
reignty in India; and annihilated, as far 
as the most solema compact can have that 
effect, every question, dispute, or challenge 
of our right which could in future be 
brought forward. Inthe months of Octo- 
ber and November 1787, in concurrence 
with the Duke of Dorset, he negociated 
aud signed the Declarations which were 
exchanged between the Courts of London 
and Versaiiles, relative to the Revolution 
which then took place in the United Pro- 
vinces. In 1788 Mr. Eden went as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain; and on his return, in Octo- 
ber 1789, was elevated’ to \he dignity of an 
Irish peer, A few weeks afterwards he was 
appointed Ambassador to the United 
States 
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States of Holland ; and on occasion of the 
Spavish armament in1790, he obtained the 
prompt aud friendly detachmeut of a 
considerable Dutch squadron to Ports- 
mouth; and in December of the same 
year, his Lordship concluded and signed 
the Convention between the Emperor Leo- 
pold, the Kings of Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, and the States-General, relative to 
the affairs of the Netherlands. In 1792-3 
Lord Auckland took an active part, as Am- 
bassador to Holland, in the efforts made 
for preventing the mischief which over- 
wheimed se® many of the Continental 
Powers; aud in May of the last mentioned 
year, wxs promoted to the diguity of a 
British peer. A few months afterwards 
hts Lordship relinquished the diplomatic 
career, in which he bad manifested a va. 
riety and versatility of talent rarely 
found united in any individual, aud re- 
turned home, but not to waste the re- 
mainder of his life in ignoble sloth, or 
useless ease. From that period he not 
only attended his Parliamentary duties 
with exemplary diligence, but took an ac- 
tive part in most of the proceedings of 
that branch of the Legislature of which he 
was a Member. As an orator he was 
correct, fluent, and intelligent; and, 
whenever the occasion seemed to jus- 


Memoir of the Right Hon. Tord Auckland. 
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tify it, he appealed to his fellow-subjects 
through the medium of the press also. In 
1795 he published ‘* Remark: on the ap- 
parent Circumstances of the War ;” and 
more than once stood forward as a writer 
on the popular topicks to which the event- 
ful times so frequentiy gave birth. Oa 
the death of the Earl of Mansfield in 1796, 
Lord Auckland was chosen Chancellor of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen; and in 
1793 appointed to the office of Joint Post. 
master-general, which he held to the end 
of Mr. Pit’s administration in 1801. Ia 
the session of 1799-1800, his Lordship re- 
newed the attempt to check the growing 
practice of Adultery, by bringing forward 
a Bill, the principle of which was to pre- 
vent the intermarriage of the guilty par- 
ties; but it was warmly opposed, and 
finaliy thrown out in the House of Lords, 
In 1799 Lord Auckland supported the 
measure of the IncomeTax, and published 
the substance of his speech on that occa~- 
sion. He also published his speech in 
support of the Union with Ireland; and 
in the course of it stated, that he had 
been particularly employed with others 
in preparing the details of that measure 
to be submitted to Parliament. In con- 
sequence of his various services abroad, 
his Lordship enjoyed a pension of 2300/. 
SS 





Tue vate Maras. 


On the 26th April, 1814, died Mrs. Sre- 
PHENSON, wife of Joha Stephenson, esq. of 
Great Ormond-street, and daughter of 
James Broadley, esq. of the county of 
Kent*—It would be an act of injustice to 
society, and an insult to surviving rela- 
tives, to permit virtues so numerous and 
so distinguished as those possessed by 
Mrs. Stephenson, to sink uurecorded in 
the grave. Exemplary, in a high degree, 
in the performance of ali the various 
duties of domestic life ; blessed with a 
temper uncommonly placid and serene ; 
and animated by a spirit of unbounded 
beuevolence that extended itself even to 
the brute creation, this excellent woman, 
as she had lived universally beloved, so 
she finished her earthly career amid the 
profound and unfeigned regrets of all who 
knewher. As a wire, it is impossible to 
speak of her, except in terms that, fo those 
who knew her not, might appear the lan- 
guage of adulation; as a moruer, her 
tender anxiety, and affectionate assiduity, 
in rearing avery numerous offspring, was 
eminently conspicuous, and she was am- 
ply rewarded by Providence in being per- 
mitted to see the greater part of them 
settled, jp their maturer years, in eligihle 
and prosperous sjtuaiions. As @ PRIEND, 
the ardour of her zeal was inextinguishable 
while any good, in her power.to do, re- 


mained undone ; aud, haying once formed 


STEPHENSON. 


her friendships, it was no slight failing, 
no error of a light head, or giddy fancy, 
but depravity of heart alone, that could 
alienate the affections of her faithful and 
conscieutious mind.—Amid many and try- 
iug vicissitudes in the early peried of her 
life, occasionéd by the disastrous Ame- 
rican civil war, which swept away so many 
fortunes, and destroyed so many glorious 
hopes, Mrs, S. not only maintained the 
firmness of her own mind, but by her 
splendid example supported and soothed 
that of her affectionate partner, who lost, 
in that war, a highly honourable and la- 
crative situation, She seems indeed jn 
this respect to have inherited the fortitude 
of her father James, and her uncle House- 
man, who were both captains of men of war, 
(the latter acting as commodore oftheKing’s 
ships, ou the American lakes, in the war 
with the French, that terminated in the 
peace of 1763,) but with that fortitude 
were blended devout resignation to the 
will of Heaven, and that— 

Which .nothing earthly gives, or can de- 


stroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart- 


felt joy Pops. 
an approving conscience! It was that 
conscience whose irradiating beam also dis- 
pelled the gloom of other succeeding disap- 
pointments, not necessary to be Bere de- 
tailed, until every cause of anguish was 
a 
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at length, dispersed, and persevering vir- 
tue and industry were crowned with me- 
rited success.—Not a few years of unin- 
terrupted, unalloyed felicity were now 
vouchsafed by applauding Heaven io this 
truly happy pair; and the descent down 
the vale of life was gradual and tranquil ; 
in the midst of a large circle of valuable 
friends, a mumerous race of descendants 
rising around them, every desirable ob- 
ject obtained, every rational hope real- 
ised! Thus rolled on the seasons in har- 
mony and conjugal happiness, until it 
p! Prov e, in its divine dispen- 
sation, to separate them by the removal 
from earth of the deserving subject of 
this Memoir, whose closing day was, in- 
deed, somewhat clouded by the acute bo- 
dily pains which she endured from the 
effect of a FALL; but she bore the affliction 
with her accustomed patience and equa- 
aimity ; neither repining at the inevitable 
lot of humanity, nor once quitting her 
steadfast reliance on the goodness of that 
Almighty Being, who, after a short confine- 
ment by a fever, whuse violence resisted 
every medicine, finally translated her gen- 
tle spirit from the abodes of sorrow to the 








mansions of eternal rest! M. 
DEATHS. 
1813. ON board the Warley East In- 
Oct. . diaman, on his passage to 


England, in his 25th year, Lieut. Geo. 
Boys, 25th Native Infantry, East India 
Company’s service; third son of Joha B. 
esq. of Ashcomb, near Lewes, Sussex. 

Nov. 20. On his voyage from Ceylon 
to Bengal, in his 29th year, Capt. Rich. 
Cauty, of the ship Julia. 

Nov, 24. At Canton in China, aged 15, 
Thomas Barber, son of Dr. B.- of Hack- 
ney, and a Midshipman in the East India 
Company’s ship Walmer Castle ; a youth 
of exalted excellence: in mind, his attain- 
ments were of maturer vears ; in maoners, 
gentle and affable; in conduct, dignified 
and manly; in heart, religious, dutifal, 
and affectionate. 

Nov. 29. Off the coast of China, of a 
typhus fever, in his 18th year, Mr. Wm. 
W. Belson, Midshipman on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Doris. 

Dec. 19. At Columbo, Island of Ceylon, 
J. Anderson, M. D. inspector of hospitals, 

1814. Jan.., At Antigua, J, Dover, first 
lieutenant of H. M.’s ship Barbadoes. 

. Feb... At sea, on his passage to Eng- 
land, on board the Huddart East-India- 
man, George Dayidson, esq. many years 
surgeon on the East-India Company’s 
Establishment in Bengal, and late master 
of the Mint at Calcutta. 

Feb. 25. On his passage from Coim- 
bra for Santander, Rev. Thos. Williams, 
Jate vicar ef Weyoread, Suffolk, and one 


of the chaplains to the Forces ; leaving a 
widow and three children. 

March 27. At St. Helena, Capt. Heary 
Stewart, Ist Ceylon regiment, late Fort 
Major at Trincomalee. 

Macrh 31. On his bomeward-bound 
passage, Mr. A. M‘Auley, Assistant-sur- 
geon of the Hugh Inglis East Indiaman. 

March ... Ou his voyage from China, 
Mr. John Barnett, second officer on beard 
the Bridgewater East Indiaman. 

On board the Hon. Company's ~ 
Hugh Inglis, Henry, youngest son 
Thos. King, esq. of Margate. 

April 18. At Bilboa, Spain, in ber 25th 
year, Mary, wife of the Deputy Assistaut- 
Commissary-general Case. 

April 22, At Nassau, New Providence, 
in his 57th year, Alexander Begbie, esq. 
D. A. Commissary-general to the forces 
stationed there, and one of its oldest in- 
habitants. 

May 15. At Trinidad, Samuel Challet, 
esq. Collector of the Customs im that 
Island, 

May 30. At Malta, the wife of Jos, 
Woodhead, esq. 

May 31. In Samuel-streét, Spital- 
fields, aged 72, Mr. Geo. Speck, crucible 
and melting-pot manufacturer. 

June 15, Aged 70, Christian Newton, 
of Hinckley, Spinster. 

June 24. At sea, on board his Ma-~ 
jesty’s ship Menelaus, (Capt. Sir P. Pag. 
ker, bart.) Frederick, sixth son of J, 
Pitts, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Midshipmaa in the Royal Navy. 

July 4. At Amorback, aged 51, Prince 
Charles of Leimingen 

July 5. At wr ol Hill, Herts, Thes, 
Farley, esq. 

July 6. J. R. Clarke, esq. of Chard, 
an eminent solicitor, 

July 7. At Wellingborough, co. Nor. 
thampton, in her 80th year, Mrs. Hil- 
house, relict of the late Wm, H. esq. of 
Bristol. 

At St. Andrew’s, in his 99d year, Mr, 
P. Bower, bookseller and arch-bedel of the 
University, which office he held geariy 
70 years, and was one of the oldest and 
most respectable booksellers in Europe. 

July 8. At Wesibury-upon-Trym, 
aged 74, Mr. Joseph Oliver, formerly an 
emineut coach-maker of Bristol, a mana 
of the most honourable, inoffensive, and 
truly Christian character. 

At his semioary of Lismore, Argyll- 
shire, Rt. Rev. Dr. John Chishoim, Bp. of 
Oria, and vicar apostolic of the Highland 
district 22 years. 

July 9. Rt Rev. Dr. Delany, titular 
bishop of the united dioceses of Kildare 
and Loughlin, His remains were attended 
to the grave by the archbishep and se- 
venty priesis, with upwards of five thou- 
sand persons, 

At 








At Bath, J. Price, esq. formerly of the 
Post-office, bristol. 

July 10. At Cove, aged 46, Robert 
M Carthy, esq. of Firville, Macroom, se- 
veral years magistrate of the county of 
Cork. 

At Penlan, co. Carmarthen, W.G. Da- 
vies, esq. barrister-at-law, son-in-law of 
Lord Robert Seymour, in the commission 
of the peace for the said county, and re- 
ceiver-general for the same, and for the 
counties of Pembroke and Cardigan. 

At Longformacus Manse, in his 73d 
‘year, and 48th of his ministry, Rev. Selby 


At Ashfield, near Longford, in her 22d 
year, Harriet, wife of Francis Hartwell, 
esq. Captain of the 6th drag. guards, 

July ti. In Broad-street-buildings, in 
her 60th year, Mrs. ‘Stocqueler, relict of 
the late Jose C. S. esq. many years one 
of the agents of the Royal Wine Company 
of Oporto. 

At Lisson-grove South, New-road, Mrs. 
Emelia Lediard, of Enfield, Middlesex. 

In Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, R. 
Grape, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, in his 74th year, 
J. Taverner, esq. 

On the day she completed her 42d year, 
Mrs. Martin Weir, wife of Mr. Wm. Reid, 
Lower Crown-street, Westminster. 

July 12. In Gower-street, Miss Mar- 
garet Fordyce, daughter of the late Dr. 
Geo. F. physician. 

-At Leamington, near Warwick, Isabella, 
youngest daughter of Sir Wm. Strick- 
fand, of Boynton, co. York. 

In his 71st year, James Taylor, esq. of 
Sandford, Oxon. 

At Bar-sur-Ornain, aged 84, M. Ni- 
éolas Oudinot,.a respectable citizen, fa- 
ther of Marshal O. Duke of Reggio. 

July 13, Aged 75, Mr. C. Ibbetson, 
ef Durant’s Arbour, Enfield. 

At Peckham, in her 23d year, Ma- 

\ rianne, wife of D. Stephenson, esq. daugh- 
. ter of the late J. Killikelly, esq. of Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica. 

At Golden- bill, near Tonbridge, Mrs. 
Langley, relict of A. L. esq. formerly of 
Ross Hall, Salop. 

The eldest daughter of Thos. Harvie 
Farquhar, esq. 

July 14. Aged 82, Adam Moore, esq. 
of Norfolk. street. 

At Lyme, at an advanced age, General 
Hevry Watson Powell, colonel of the 


15th foot. 

At Bristol, Lieut.-col. James Fahy, 
60th reg. formerly commander of Alder- 
ney. 


At Coningsby, aged 55, Rev. James 
Langhorn, curate of Coningsby and Tat- 
tershall, co. Lincoln. 

July is. in Shouldham-street, Mon- 
e tague-square, aged 38, Wm.Garnier, esq. 
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In Denmark-street, Soho, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Benj. Westall. 

Francis Lloyd, esq. of Domgay, ca, 
Monigomery. 

At North Berwick, aged 86, Thos, Mil- 
ler, esq. late of New York, 

At Perth, aged 103, Mrs. Anne Hen. 
derson, who was born in the parish of 
Mortlach, co. Bamff, and removed to 
Perth about 30 years ago. She retained 
her faculties, and could read without spec- 
tacles, till withiu two years of her death, 
whea she was suddenly deprived of her 
intellectual powers, but her bodily senses 
continued entire to the last. 

July 16. At Bath, found dead io his 
bed, Commodore Borlase. 

At Clifton, aged 19, John Rowland 
Sproule, a young man of amiable man- 
ners and promising abilities, student of 
St.John’s college, Cambridge, eldest son of 
Rev.J.R.S. vicar of Great Bradfield, Essex, 

Mr. Thomas Ward, merchant, Bristol, 

July 17. In Baker-street, Daniel Gilde- 
meester, esq. formerly Consul-general and 
Charge d’ Affaires trom the States General 
to the Court of Portugal. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Emma Collins, relict of 
the late, and mother of the present John 
C. esq. of Fiamstead-house, Herts. 

At Leicester, Mrs. Ingleby, relict of 
the late Mr. I. of Hinckley, co, Leicester. 

Rev. Wm. Corser,\ vicar of Leighton, 
Salop, and rector of Stoke upou. Trent, 
co. Stafford. 

Wm. Tufnell, esq. of Langleys, Essex. 

July 18. 
days illness, Miles Peter Andrews, esq. 
M. P. for Bewdley, which he has repre- 
sented ever since 1790. His death was 
so unexpected, that he had sent out above 
200 cards of invitation to ladies to see 
the fireworks in the Green Park from his 
windows. This gentleman had, by the 
exercise of his own talents,- raised himself 
to rank in the fashionable and commercial 
world. He was the second son of a re- 
spectable merchant of London, and was 
himself designed for business ; but, owing 





In Cleveland-row, after a few” 


to his father’s acquaintance with Garrick, © 


Foote, and other dramatic characters, his 
mind received a bias towards theatrical 
composition. He was the author of 1. 
“ The Election,” a musical imeriude, 
1774, 8vo. 2. ‘* The Conjuror,” a farce, 
1774, (not printed.) 3. “ Belphegor; er, 
The Wishes,” a comic opera, 1778, + (not 
printed. 4. “S or A t; or, 
An. Adventure at Margate,” .a comic 
opera, 1779, (not printed.) This was 
written in conjunction with Mr. Miles, 
5. “ Fire and Water,” a ballad opera, 
1780, 8vo. 6. “ Dissipation,” a come. 
dy, 1781, 8vo. 7. “The Baron Kink- 
vervankotsdorsprakengatchdern,” a miu- 
sical comedy, 1781, 
a popular tale with the same title, by 
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the Margravine of Anspach. 8. “ The 
Best Bidder,” a farce, 1782, (aot printed.) 
9. “ Reparation,” a comedy, 1784, 8vo. 
10, “ Better Late than Never,” a comedy, 
1790, 8vo. 11. ‘ Mysteries of the Cas- 
tle ;” a dramatic tale, 1795, 8vo. On the 
death of his elder brother, he succeeded 
to his share in the celebrated and lucrative 
manufactory of gunpowder at Dartford ; 
and on the commencement of the present 
war, became Lieutenant-coionel of the St, 
Martin’s or Prince of Wales’s volunteers, 
He purchased, some years since, the noble 
mansion built by Lord Grenville, facing 
the Green Park ; and the fashionable par- 
ties which he was some years since in the 
habit of giving, were not eclipsed by any 
in the circle of the great world. The pro- 
perty left by him is estimated at about 
110,000/. which he has charged with an 
annuity of 2.0002, per annum to a lady 
for life, which reverts to the family of 
Mr. Pigou, who is residuary legatee. To 
each of his executors, Sir Walter Stirling, 
and Messrs. Wilsoun and Grote, he has 
left 1000/.; to Major Topham 3002. ; and 
to the theatrical funds of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, 100/. apiece, -as a testi- 
mony ‘of his respect to the. cause of the 
Drama. 

In Staple Inn, in his 81st year, Wm. 
Townshend, esq. 27 years Principal of 
that Society, to which he was re-elected 
on the 30th ult. His death was caused 
by a hurt on one of his shins; to which, 
relying on his general good health, he did 
not pay timely attention. 

Aged 64, Rev. John Waltham, M. A. 
rector of Darlaston, and in the commission 
of the peace for the couuty of Stafford. 

Aged 83, Mrs. Mary Bond, sister of 
Mr. Robert Tompson, of Hinckley, who is 
now living, and has completed his 87th 
year. 

July 19. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 52, Mrs. Philippart. 

Suddenly, in his 14th year, Charles 
Drammond Bond, fourth son of E. H. B. 
esq. of Ditchley, Essex. 

At Nairn, Scotland, in his 74th year, 
Col. Wm. Macintosh, of Millbank. 

At Baxfield, New Lanark, Margaret, 
fourth daughter of the late D. Daie, esq. 

Aged 38, the wife of Francis Du Boulay, 

esq. of the Forest, Walthamstow, daugh- 
ter of the late John Paris, esq. of Wan- 
Stead. ; 
At Sudbury, Suffolk, Rev. T. Lane, 
D.C. L. of Blackheath, Kent, prebendary 
of Hereford. He was riding in a gig on 
the preceding morning with a friend, when 
the horse fell, by which accident he was 
thrown out, and a walking-stick which he 
held was forced through the corner of his 
left eye, and produced such serious injury 
as to cause his death in a few days after- 
wards, leaving a deeply afflicted family. 
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At Taplow-bill, near Maidenhead, af- 
ter a few hours illne<s, Elizabeth, wife of 
J. Forbes, esq. late of Dublin, daughter 
of S. Watson, esq. late of Somerville, near 
Clonmel, Ireland. 

July 20. At Market Bosworth, after 
being only a few days arrived from France, 
where he had been a prisoner many 
years, having been brought up ia the 
Royal Navy, Sir Beaumont Dixie, bart. He 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Beaumont 
Dixie, vicar of St. Peter’s, Derby; and 
grandson of Rev. Beaumont Dixie, rector 
of Bosworth, and brother of the late Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, bart. [See the Pedigree 
of the family in Mr. Nichojs’s History of 
Leicestershire, vok IV. Part 2. p. 507.) 

At Mr. Bush’s, Muswell-hill, aged $5, 
Duncan Dallas, esq. father of Mrs. Bash, 

At her brother’s, John Cowell, esq. 
Bedford-square, Mrs. Green, relict of the 
late Jos. G. esq. 

The wife of J. Nash, esq. of Oakingham, 
Berks. 

At Sutton Boniagton, Notts, aged 28, 
Rev. Jos. Tabberer, M. A. 

July 21. At Edmonton, after a few 
hours illness, aged 36, Elizabeth, wife of 
B. A. M‘Ghie, esq. 

At Walworth, Mrs. North, widow of the 
late Henry N. esq. 

Mrs. Sclater, of Tangier Park. 

At Bath, in her 79th year, Mrs, Tanner. 

July 22. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, which he survived only two 
hours, Wm. Wallis Mason, esq. of Sled- 
mere, co. York. 

At Dawlish, Miss Anaa Maria Wor- 
thington, of Bath. 

Rev. A. Hill, D.D. archdeacon of Li- 
merick, 

July 23. In Wood-street, Spital-fields, 
Mrs. Gilson, relict of John G, esq. surgeon. 

In her 87th year, Mes. Marten, of Great 
Russeil-street. 

Near London, Sir Edw. May, bart. M.P. 
for Belfast. 

' At Woodford, Essex, after a long and 
painful illness, Mr. Geo, Chapman, banker, 
Mansion-house-street. 

At Colchester, T. Hedges, esq. who had 
repeatedly served the office of mayor of 
that corporation. 

The wife of John Aubin, esq. Bulstrode 
House. 

At Slough, Bucks, Sarah, wife of Mr.. 
Wa. Slaughter, late mapy years master of 
the King’s Arms ion, Oxford. 

At Studley House, aged 59, Mrs, Par- 
ker, relict of John P. Esq. formerly of 
Livcoln’s inn-fields, and sister of Alex. 
Croke, esq. judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, Nova Scotia. 

At Dumfries, Robt. Gillespie, of 
Peel-town, Scotland. the 

July 24. Tn his 82d year, John Audrews, 
esq. of Wilderness-row, Goswell-street. 
At 
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At Tyndale-place, Islington, Mr. Alex. 
Maxwell Bennett, well known at Lloyd’s. 

Mr. Heary Sandell, an ingenious engi- 
neer, of Bath. 

At sea, just before making land, Capt. 
Wa. Stewart, of H. M. ship San Josef, of 
110 guns. ' 

July 25. In Arlington-street, Camden- 
town, Mr. Charles Dibdin, the celebrated 
song-writer, in which character he had few 
equals, for the number and merit of his 
eompositions, They amount to upwards 
ef 1200; and it may truly be said, that 
though a great portion of them are in 
praise of love and festivity, not one pas- 
sage can be found, in the whole number, 
ef a licentious tendency. On the con- 
trary, they are calculated to support the 
interests of virtue, and to exerci:e the best 
affections of the heart, as well as to en- 
force the duties of loyalty and patriotisay. 
The influence of his songs upon our gallant 
Tars has long been known, and probably 
has strongly contributed to stimulate their 
heroism, and inculcate submission to the 
hardships of their profession, and to the 
will of Providence. His “ Poor Jack” is 
a striking and popular example. He was 
possessed of considerable merit as a Dra- 
matic Writer, and several of his works will 
for ever be what are called ‘‘ Stock-pieces” 


en the English Stage. In the earlier part 
ef bis life he possessed considerable merit 


as anactor. His Mungo has never been 
equalled ; and his Giles, Ralph, and many 
other characters, were marked by genuine 
simplicity, truth, and humour. His con- 
duct manifested the too frequent improvi- 
dence of genias ; and this chiefly ap- 
peared in too hospitable a style of living ; 
for he was never a gamester, nor addicted 
to the bottle.~-He has left an amiable wife 
and daughter, with nothing but the regret 
of his loss; though, indeed, his long-con- 
tinned ilimess, aad the helpless bodily- 
state to which he was reduced, must ren. 
der his death a relief to all who held him 
in regard, as well as to himself, under such 
severe suffering and hopeless privation. 

At Barn Elms, Surrey, aged 22, Frances 
Lavinia, second daughter of Henry Hugh 
Hoare, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Anth. Pye Molloy, esq. 
of Upper Wimpole-street, Cavendish-sq. 
John Woodhonse, esq. of Bedworth. 

July 26. At Coiney-hatch, in his 80th 
year, Richard Down, esq. banker, Lundon. 

At Mr. Kinderley’s, Lincoln’s-ion-fields, 
in his 41st year, Rev. Clement Cottrell, 
M.A. formerly fellow of Peter-house, Cam- 
bridge, late rector of North Waltham, co. 
Southampton. 

At Sabridgeworth, Mrs. Mary Bul- 
lock, daughter of the late Rev. Dr, B. of 
Streatham and Covent-garden. 

In Clifford-street, aged 14, Raleigh, son 
ef John Trevelyan, esq. 


[Aug. 

At. Bath, Alex. Thos. Morse, esq. of 
Clifton. 

July 27. In her 2ist year, Charlotte, 
second daughter of Jonathan Burford, esq. 
late of the India House. 

In Wimpole-street, in her 68th year, 
Dame Mary Catherine, wife of Sir Ste- 
phen Cottrell. \ 

H. Budd, second son of Henry B. esq, 
of Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

At Lyme, co. Dorset, Wm. Cornish, 
esq. of Broad-street-buildiogs, London. 

At Pensford, in her 86th year, Mrs, 
Eliz. Wait, relict of the late Mr. Wm. W. 
of Belton, Somerset. 

July 28, At Mrs. Robert Pennington’s, 
Spanish-place, Manchester-square, aged 
27, Miss Catherine Lucas. 


Mrs. Polito, widow of the late Mr. S. Py - 


of the Royal Menagerie, Exeter-change. 

W.G. Lobb, esq-commissioner of H, M. 
dock-yard, Sheerness. 

At Cardiff, Rev, Thomas Lewis, pastor 
of the Baptist Church there. 

At Chelsea, the wife of Capt. Bartho- 
lomew, of H. M. sloop Erebus, on the 
American station. 

Mrs. M. Morley (late Powoll), of Leigh- 
street, Red-lion-syuare, formerly of Mar- 
sham-street, Westminster. 

July 29. Ia Chariotte-street, Portland- 
place, Mrs. H. Powell, widow of the late 
Lieut.-col. G. P. of the East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 86, Edw. 
Darell, esq. 

At Mrs. Hill’s, Biackheath, aged 64, 
Sarah, only remaining daughter of the 
late Geo. Grey, esq. of Lancaster. 

At Brightwell, the Rev. Tho. Wintle, B.D. 
His parents were in trade at Gloucester, 
where he was born 28th April 1737. He 
was educated chiefly in his native city, and 
distinguished by his thirst after knowledge, 
and his diligent application to school-ex- 
ercises, Obtaining an exhibition at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, he there became 
Scholar, Fellow, and Tutor. In 1767, 
Archbishop Secker made him rector of Wit- 
trisham in Kent, and called him to be one 
of his domestic chaplains. After the death 
of his Grace in the following year, he re- 
sided at Wittrisham, or on the small living 
of St. Peter, in Wallingford ; until, in 1774, 
relinquishing these preferments, he was 
presented by the late Bishop of Winches- 
ter to the rectory of Brightwell, Berks. At 
Brightwell he lived constantly forty years, 
and at Brightwell he died, leaving a wi- 
dow, two sons, and one grand-daughter. 
That {# early life Mr. Wintie was uore- 
mitting in the attainment of useful learn- 
ing, aud in the practice of religion and 
virwe, the honourable distinction con- 
ferred on him by that eminent Divine and 
excellent man Archbishop Secker, gives 


ample proof, That in his basse 
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and later years he-ceaeed not, by précept 
and example, to set forth the expediency 
and advantages of a religious and virtuous 
life, all who bhad-communication with him 
can testify. .Not that the world at large 
has to learn what were his pursuits; for, 
with a desire that his honest and pious la- 
bours might be productive of good beyond 
the small cirele of bis parish, he pub- 
lished, 1st, ‘‘ Animproved Version of Da- 
niel a! |, with a Prelimivary Disser- 
tation, and Notes critical, historical, and 
explanatory.” 2. “‘ A Dissertation on the 
Vision contained in the second chapter of 
Zechariah.” 3S. “ Eight Sermons on the 
Expediency, Predi¢tion, and Accomplish- 
ment, of the Christian Redemption, 
preached at the Bampton Lecture.” 4. 
* Christian Ethics, or Discourses on the 
Beatitudes, with some preliminary and 
subsequent Discourses, the whole designed 
to explain, recommend, or enforce, the 
Duties of the Christian life.” 5.“ A Let- 
ter to the Lord Bishop. of Worcester, oc- 
casioned by his Strictures om Archbishop 
Secker and Bishop Lowth, io bis Life of 
Bishop Warburton.” The two first of these 
publications will class Mr, Wintle with the 
most distinguished Biblical Scholars, The 
Bampton Lectures and Christian Ethics 
cantaiv a form of sound words, adorning 
the doctrine of Christ, and provoking his 
followers to good works. The Letter to 


Bishop Hurd has = been recom- 


mended to the Reader as-one. of the few 
hlets which should be preserved*.— 
It had been well for society if Mr. Wintle’s 
sphere of daily action had been less cir- 
camacribed. If his study —— to 
know the will of God, and his delight 
tually to perform it; if his orthodox ori 
tian faith, bis extensive knowledge, his 
right judgment, his well-diseiplined under- 
standing, his gentle and cheerfal disposi- 
tion, his instructive and entertaining con- 
versation, his sound and practical doc- 
trine, his meekness, his equanimity, bis 
temperance ; his inflexible integrity; if 
these, and other talents ‘and graces, with 
which the bead and heart of this learned 
and good man abounded, had been exer- 
cised in more public life, might not thou- 
sands, seeing his faith by his.works, have 
been led to follow bis example of giving 
glory to God, and doing good to men ? 

At Falmouth, Mrs. T.W. Harris, daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Masterman, of Hatton- 
garden. 

In her 18th year, Charlotte Catherine, 
only daughter of Rev. Chas. Egertwa, rec- 
tor of Washington, Durham. 

At Lunga, Argyllshire, Capt. Jas. Mac- 
lean, 9ist reg. 

July 30. Phe wife of Mr. Jobn Leeds, 
surgeon, Chelsea. 

* See * Pursuits of Litersiure.”’ 


Gent. Mac. August, 1814. 
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At Bristol, aged 71, Mrs. Eliz. ! Bigthe, 
relict of the late Capt. Rich, B..of Bristél. 

July 31. At Footscray, C. Holl, esq. of 
the inner Temple. 

At Leicester, where he had been a few 


‘weeks for the recovery of his heatih, im his 


4ist year, Wm. Christian Grounds, gent. 
of March, Isle of Ely. 

Lately—Aged 62, Mrs, Webster, of St. 
Alban’s-street. 

Miss. Musgrave, only sister of sir Rich. 
M. bart. 

At the General Dispensary, ddevigete- 
street, aged 50, Mr. James Ivory, more 
than 20 years apothecary to that valuable 
em, leaving a wife and seven chil- 

ren, 

In Spring-gardens, aged 62, Mr. Rob. 
Dighton, a celebrated artist, whose cha- 
racter-portraits will always be admired. 

Saddenly, whilst walking on Blackfriars - 
bridge, Mrs. Fraser, relict of a late opt- 
lent West-India mérchant. 

Rev. T. R. Cotier,. son of sir Lawtence 
Cotter. 

At Hillingdon-heath, Henry Atkinson, 


esq. 

Berks—Catharine, only daughter of the 
late T. Collis, esq. formerly of Reading. 

At Woodley Lodge, aged 34, Maria, 
wife of Jas. Wheule, esq. She was the 
third daughter of the late Hon. Francis 
Talbot, of Witham Lodge, Essex. In this 
excellent woman shove all the virtues that 
adorn the female character. Five infant 
daughters deplore her untimely death, and 
their irreparable misfortuoe. 

Emma, daughter of Rev. ‘Arther = 
ton, of Hampstead Norris. 

* Bucks—At Peunchurch, Rebecca, relict 
of the jate Rev. Benj. Anderson, vicar of 
that place, and’of Missenden Parva. 

At Olney, Rev. John Sutcliffe, 39 years 
pastor of the Baptist congregation. He 
was & man of a most excellemt spirit, and 
of an unblemished character, being’ re- 
markably distinguished for kindness, gen- 
tleness, bumility, prudence, and integ: ny. 
His death is regretted by all who knew him 
intimately ; but when it is viewed, in rela- 
tion to the Baptist mission in the East, of 
which,.from its formation, he Was a zea- 
lous friend and able counsellor, it-is par- 
ticularly painful. 

Cheshire—At Chester, Miss M. 1. Cor- 
rie, daughter of Dr. F.C. 

At Bostock hall, aged 49, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas France, esq. 

Cornwall—At Withiel, the wife of Join 
Bassett, esq. of Chytane; in St. Enodler. 

Cumberland—At Carlisle, Mr. John Hys- 
lop, surgeon. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. Brownies, relict 
of Capt. B. 

At Whitehaven, Miss Dickenson, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Jos. D, 


At 
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At Isel, near Cockermouth, aged 70, 
Rev. Mr. Waite. | 

At Great Broughtou, Mrs. P. Messen- 
ger, relict of Rev. Thos. M. curate of 
Qverton, Lancashire. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 44, Mr. 
John Beatson, publisher of the Isle of Man 
Gazette. 

Derbyshire — At Hopton, Lucy, third 
daughter of Philip Gell, esq. M. P. 

At Derby, aged 56, Mr. Rich. Roe, sur- 
veyor, eminently skilled in mathematics. 

Devon—aAt Totness, Fred, Wise, esq. 
H. M. late consul-general in Sweden. 

At Stoke Rivers, near Barnstaple, aged 
60, Mrs. Parminter. 

At Exeter, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Jate Samuel Milford, esq. 

At Watermouth, Wm. Harris, esq. late 
Ijeut.-col. of the Queen’s, or 2d foot. 

At Dalton, aged 40, Jane, wife of Wm. 
Cooke, esq, of the East India Company’s 
service. 

At Exmouth, Mr. Hen. Fisk, owner of 
the Ware collier. 

At his friend’s, Dr. Browne, Plymouth, 
John Hallinan, esq. M. D. lately of Rath- 
keale, Ireland. As an eminent physician, 
his practice was respectable; as a man of 
learning, his society was courted by every 
person of distinction ; as a sincere friend, 
his numerous acquajntance will long re- 
member him with esteem; and as a cha- 
titable humane man, the poor will have 
cause to deplore most deeply the loss of a 
kind and benevolent benefactor. His ta- 
lents as a scholar were not confined to his 

: he studiously improved an 
early taste for poetry and belles-lettres, 
and his fugitive pieces evinced genius and 
benevolence: his style was classic, and 
breathed the best feelings of the heart. His 
essays, it is said, will be shortly published 
under the patronage of a friend, 

Durham—John Huntley, esq. of Gates- 
head, formerly a solicitor, and deputy lieu- 
tenant of Durham. 

Esasex—at South-End, Lieut. Col. Bog- 
gis, of the West Essex Militia, 

At Elmdon vicarage, in bis 45th year, 
Rev. Jobn Smith, B.A. vicar of Eimdon, 
and rector of Lofts, Essex. 

Rev. James Boyer, rector of Cole En- 

ine. 

Gloucestershire—Aged 70, Samuel Webb, 
esq. of Dahill, near Stroud, one of the 
first promoters ‘of Sunday-schools. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of W. Hodges, 


ee Churcham, near Gloucester, in his 
64th year, Rev. Wm. Gyllett, M.A. vicar 
of that parish with Bailey annexed, and 
perpetual curate of Minsterworth. 

At Colford, Abner Elmslie, gent. 

At Cheltenham, in conseq of fall- 
ing down stairs, - 60, Capt. A. J, Ma- 


joy, R,N 
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Alice, only epee ar moe of the tate 

Jones, et South Cerney. 

Hants—By wer of a boat in 
the emis déeh, Isle of Wight, — 
Rich. Fleming Worsley Holmes, MP. 
for me my only brother of Sir 
W. iH. ba 

At * re Miss M.A. Thresher, 
youngest daugbter of Capt, T. late of the 
Royal Marines. 

Herts—at bis father’s, Wymond 
house, in his 32d year, Rev. H. Parry. - 

Kent— At Horsmonden, suddenly, Thos, 
Twort, esq. 

At Thannington, near Canterbury, Hen, 
Coasdill, esq. common-councilman of that 
city. 

At Hythe, Ensign John Mackay, of the 
64th regiment, whose exemplary conduct, 
as an officer and a gentleman, gained 
him general esteem. He was son of Mr, 
Jas. M. co. Ross. 

Lancashire—Geo. Branthwaite, esq. of 
Scott Park, near Hawkeshead. 
ma. Liverpool, Miss‘ Stewart, sister te 

Ss. 


At Liverpool, aged 28, the wife of Mr. 
Vigneaux, surgeon. 

Leicestershire—At Great Claybrook, in 
his 76th year, Mr. Thos. Blockley, sen, 

a respectable farmer and grazier. 

At Little Claybrook, aged 92, Mrs. Sa. 
rah Wells, widow. 

Lincolnshire—At Whitton, the wife of 
Capt. Colli of Gai 

At Butterwick, aged 30, Rev. Mr, Tow. 
ers, master of the Free Grammar-school 
at that place. 

Middilesez.—At Blundell Lodge, C. Fo. 
therington, esq. 

Monmouthshire—At Troy House, neat 
Monmouth, Zouch Turton, esq. 

Mr. E, Beeston, second son of the late 
Rey. J, H. B. of Walford, near Ross. He 
wag returning from bathing in the Wye, 
with four others, when he was seized with 
a fit, fell over the side of the boat, and 
was drowned. 

Norfolk——At Long Stratton, in bis 69th 
year, Rev. Wm. D’Dyly, more than 20 
years curate of Sirattou St. Michael and 
Fiordon with Hapton. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Sutton, mother of Rev, 
Dr. S. Minister of St, George’s Tombland, 
Norwich. 

Harriet, wife of Rev. John Vickers, rec- 
tor of Swannington, and vicar of Wood 
Dalling. 


At Sir Thomas Beevor’s, Mangreen- 


hal], aged 71, Mrs. Sturgeon. 
At Cawson, Mr, P, Rainbire, surgeon 
and apothecary 
Northamptonshire—At Wellingborough, 
in her 8ist year, Mrs. Rachael Hilhouse, 
late of Enderby, co. Leicester. 
At Northampton, aged 61, Mrs. Sat- 
ford, relict of the late Rev, J. S. rector of 
Gottesbrook, 
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Cottesbrook, and daughter of the late N. 
Poyntz, esq. of Hitchen-house, Herts. 
At Teeton-house, Joho Langton, esq. 
Northumberland—At Newcastle, by a 
fall from his horse, aged 97, Mr. R. Spen- 
er, surgeon. 
At Byweail, Julia, daughter of Rev. H. 
Johnson. 
Notts—At Crowle, Thos. Johnson, esq. 
Aged\95,. Join Miller, the oldest but- 
gess in Nottingham, having been made in 
1741. 
At Newark, aged 76, P. Cansingham, 
a pensioner from the Scots’ Greys. He 
“bad served under the Marquis of Granby 
onthe Contindat, was in 11 general en- 
gagements, and never received a wound ! 
He was discharged for a hurt in his back. 
At Stableford, aged 91, Mr. Stephen 
Elston, who was in the battle of Culleden, 
and used to boast that be had killed one 
of the unfortunate adherents of the Royal 
House of Stewart, who had performed pro- 
digies of valour with his broads-word. 
Oxon—Aged 82, Rev. Dr. T. Brookes, 
many years vicar of Shipton-under Whicb- 
wood, and of-the Churches ef Fifield and 
Idbury, Oxon, and rector of Westcote, 
co. Gloucester. He was the oldest inde- 


pendent member of Oxford university. 
At Woodstock, Charles, son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Bradley, of Lower Heyford, 


At Woodstock, aged 82, Mrs. Hester 
Trass, who had lived in the service of his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough nearly 
half a century. 

Rutland—At the Crown inn, Oakham, 
My, Gev. Girton, remarkable for his be- 
nevolence, honesty, and simplicity of 
manners. 

Salop—At Pym's Farm, near Wem, aged 
9, Miss Betty, only sister of the well- 
known actor. 

Somerset-—At Taunton, the daughter of 
James Bryant, esq. 

Stafford—At the Parsonage, Stoue, Aone, 
wife of Rev. J. Smith, B.D. 

At Rugely, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Lander. 

At Aston, Rev. Robt. James Spencer, mi- 
nister of Smethwick, aud fellow of Wad« 
bam College, Oxford. 

Suffalk—At Ipswich, agec 36, Mr. L.R. 
Hadley, merchant; of Lynn. 

At Bury, Mrs. Allen, relict of the Rev. 
L. Allen, 

J. Sparke, esq. solicitor, of Wallham-le- 
Willows. 

At Sudbury, suddenly, aged 78, Rev. 
J. Newman, M.A: many years rector of 
Little Cornard, in that county, and who 
had done the daty there till within the last 
three or four months. 

Warwickshires-At Edgbaston-hall, Bir- 
mMingham, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Edw. Johnstone, M. 

Wilts—Mr. ‘het. Dewland, an alde- 
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man of Shaftesbury, brother of Rev. Mr. 
D, of Whitechurch, Dorset. 

Worcestershtrre—Christopher Hdat, esq. 
of Feckenham. 

At Pershore, in her 29th year, Clarinda, 
youngest daughter of the lat¢ Rev. Joha 
Mogridge, vicar of Pershore. . 

orkshire—Aged 62, Wui. Gill, of Skip- 
ton, who was only 33 inches in stature. 

At Hull, Capt. Robert Drury: 

At York, W. Stavely, esq. who was slie- 
riff in 1800. ; 

Mr. John Blanchard, of York; priotet, 
son of Mr. B. printer of the York Chro- 
nicle. 

At Halifax, Rev. Joshua Wilkinson, of 
Hough-house. 

At Wheatley, the lady of Sir G. Cooke, 

At Redshaw-hall, Wm. Hardisty, esq. 

At Whitby, Mr. Rich, Winter, author 
of “ The Harp of St. Hilda,” and several 
scientific and interesting papers in Nichols 
son’s Journal, 

At Herton, aged 74, Mrs. Hodson, te- 
lict of Rich, H. esq. a lineal descendant 
of Abp. Sterne, and cousin to the cele- 
brated anthor of Tristram Shandy. 

Aged 54, Rev. Isaac Fearon, rector of 
Crofton, near Wakefield. 

At Scarborough, eged 37, Mr. John 
Axe, organist of Whiston, near Rotheram. 
Althaggh without sight from bis bitth, bis 
abilities were of a very superior kind, 
having had a correct and very gencral 
knowledge, particularly of mechavics, mu- 
sic, &c. of which his works will remain a 
lasting memorial; such as the chimes ia 
the borough-church of Hedon, in Holder- 
ness, and his improvements on a great 
namber of organs and other musical in- 
struments. 

Wates—Thos, Price, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, second son of the late Daniel P. esq. 
of Abergwenlace, co. Carmarthen. 

In Consequence of a fall from his horse 
the preceding day, Robert Walters, esq. 
of Pentoven, co. Carmarthen. 

Scortanp. At Edinburgh, aged 25, 
Rev. Chas. Wilkie Hardy, minister of Dua - 
ving. 

At Edinburgh, Col. Alexander Baillie, 
of Luthrie. 

At Huntingdon House, Aan, second 
daughter of Adm. Deans. 

At Glasgow, aged 48, Mr. R. M. Lowry, 
brother to Rev. Mr. L. Mayor of Carhisle. 

At Edinbargh, Wm, Guthrie, esq. for« 
merly of Jamaica, 

At Lochmaben, in his 116:h year; Wm. 
Ruthven, who was born at Whiteshawgate, 
in the parish of Aveandale, in May 1698, 
As there was then no register of births 
kept ia that parish, his name does not 
stand on record; but from the period of 
his. birth having been written on a blank 
leaf of his mother’s Bible, an/ from the 
time he was in the army, and other cir- 

cumstaaces, 
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cumstances, he satisfied the people of that 
parish that he was in or about that age.— 
He was long a cooper at the bridge end 
of Dumfries ; and, for many years before 
his death, he travelled, the country, in 
summer, with his relations, who are tink- 
ers. When he last visited his. native place, 
in Aprit 1813, he was in his ordinary good 
health, and sound in his judgment, though 
he had been long blind and a little para- 
lytic. 

At Inverness, Rev. James Fowler, mi- 
nister of Urquhart. 

At Aberdeen, Lady Marriet Gordon, 
daughter of the late Earl of Aberdeen, 
and widow of Robert G, esq. of Halfhead. 

At Glasgow, aged 39, Rev. James Boyd. 

Sir Walter Montgomerie Cunningham, 
bart. of Corsehill. 

At Old Deer, in his 69th year, and 45th 
of his ministry, Rev. Alexander Allardice, 
minister of the English Episcopal Chapel 
there. 

_At Swinton, aged 51, Rev. Jas. Baird, 
minister of that place. 

At Stranraer, aged 83, Rev. John Coul- 
ter, D. D, 40 years minister of that.parish. 

At Closeburn Manse, Rev. And, Yors- 
town, 37 years minister,of that parish. 

At Arbigland, the wife of Rev. Dr. Wm, 
Babington, of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Dumfries. 

At Tinwald Downs, Dumfriesshire, aged 
‘101, Mr. R. Wilson, who bad never been 
out of the parish. 

At Stratherick, aged 81, Capt. Alex. 
Fraser, who served in North America un- 
der Wolfe. 

At Whitevale, near Glasgow, Anne Al- 
lan, wife of Rev. Dr, Duncan Macfarlan, 
minister of Doymen. 

IngLanp.—la the county of Galway, J. 
Ouseley, esq. of Dunmore. Having seen 
the name of his son Lieut. Col. O. in the 
Gazette among the severely wounded in 
one of the battles near the Pyrenees, th2 
shock was so great, that, after lingering 
some time, he at length fell a martyr to 
his paternal feelings. 

At Belvue, Wexford, aged 75, Rt. Hon. 
G. Ogie, Governor of the county of Wex- 
ford, which he leng represented. 

In Dublin, Philip Long, esq. 

At Drumcondra, near Dubiin, aged 112, 
James Beaty, farmer, a native. of Noy- 
nalty, co. Meath. 

At Fort William, (Tipperary,) Mrs. 
Quinn, relict of the Jate T.Q. esq, and 
mother of.the late High Sheriff of that 
county. 

In Caher, co. Tipperary, Dowager Lady 
Cahber, mother of Rt. Hon, Lord Caher. 

At Carlow, Walter Bagenal, esq. for 
some time M. P. for that county. 

At his Glebe-house, Rev. E. Herbert, 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, Dublia, 
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At Lower Glanmire, in, his 76th year, 
Rev. Johu Chetwood, 3Q:yeara recter ef 
the Union ef Rathcooney. 

In Ireland, S. Madden, esq. . formerly 
of Snareston Lodge, co. Leicester. , 

At Oakfield, near Carrickfergus, W. . 
R, Dobbs, esq. third son of the late Rey, 
Rich. D. Dean of Connor. 

At Kinsale, Joseph White, esq. Re N. 
who had served with Earl’ St. Vineent, 
and Nelson, with great. credit, avd had 
much distinguished himself in the West 
Indies. 

At Cork, John Latham, esq. M. D. 

At Ballinanty, Chas. Creed, esq. 

Aproap.—At Paris, aged 70, the Abbe 
Geoffroy, one of the editors of the Jour- 
nal de ’ Empire. He was considered the 
best theatrical critic in France ; he was 
even supposed to be superior in that 
branch of literature to Freron, the anta- 
gonist of Voltaire. Geoffroy, like Freron, 
combated the modern philosophy: in all 
his criticisms Geoffrey constantly attack. 
ed the Revolution, which occasioned the 
Journal de Empire to have a greater 
sale than any other French Journal. Its 
sale was 22,000 daily, but the price of 
a French newspaper is only three half- 
pence sterling. He was a very excellent 
Greek and Latin scholar, and was: well 
read in the Belles Lettres; yet, with all 
his knowledge, he was very intolerant. 

At Paris, aged 34, Mad. Robertson, the 
female aéronaut,.wife to a physician of 
that name. 

At Paris, the French General Regnier, 
who had served with Buonaparte in Egypt, 
commanded at the battle of Maida, and 
was taken prisoner at Leipsic. 

At Paris, aged 84, M. Mercier, author 
of several popular works, and a member 
of the Institute. 

Of the wound received before Bayonne 
on the 14th of April, in his 19th year, 
Capt. Walter Vane, Ist Guards, 

At the battle of Toulouse, aged 33, 
Capt. Francis Bignell, 27th reg. youngest* 
son of R. B. esq. late of Banbury. 

Near Bayonne, Capt. Chas. W. Thomp- 
son, Ist Foot Guards, M.A. and one of 
the travelling fellows of the University of 
Cambridge, son of T. T. esq. M..P. for 
Midhurst. ' 

Of wounds received before Bayonne, 
Capt. W. Burroughs, Coldstream Guards, 
only son of Sir W. B. 

Near Bayonne, of his wounds, Ensign 
Vachell, of the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards, eldest son of Rich. V. esq. of 
Coptfoldhal!l, co. Essex. 

At Narbonne, of a wound received at 
Bayonne, Maj.Gen. Douglas of the Ist 
bait. 52d reg. .ayd son of W. D. esq. of 
Brigton, Seotiand.\ 

Of wou rece in action, in the 
ce, Lieut. Heury sad 
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68th foot, second san of H, S. esq. of 
Norton, Durham. 

At Aire, South of France, in conse- 
quence of wounds received on the 18th 
ef March, Capt. J. Carrol, 28th foot, 

_ At. Tarbes, South of France, from drink- 
ing freely of cold water when much heated, 
aged 28, Joseph Venables, esq, Capiaia 
83d foot. 

Before St, Jeande Luz, Capt. C. Thomp- 
son, son. of T. T. esq. banker, Hull,—Aad 
Capt. Yates Johnson, of Hall. 

After an imprisonment of three years, 
and onthe very eve of liberation, on his 
route from Verdun, Henry, youngest son 
of Mr. Thomas Ker, of the Strand, one 
of the British. prisoners ; a youth, who by 
the suavity of bis manners and strict pro- 
bity ef his disposition had endeared him- 
self to his fellow-prisoners in France, and 
to all who kaew him. 

At Gibraltar, aged 23, the wife of Ma- 
jor Smith, R. A, eldest dangbter of Brig.- 
gen, Sir Charles Holloway.—Also ber bro- 
ther, Lieut. Holloway. 

At Gibraltar, Mer, Sheppard, Assist. 
Commissary ;—Capt. Douse, R, A, lately 
@arried ;—and Mr. Bower, merchant. 

At Gibraltar, a victim to, the fever in 
that garrison, James, eldest son of Rev. J. 
Bartoa, rector of Aldingham, Lancashire. 

At Gibraltar, Dr. and Mrs, Waters, 
who were buried in one grave. 

In Spain, three days after suffering am- 
putation in consequence of a wound in the 
thigh, Major Seton, 92d reg. son of Sir 
J.S. who had suffered from various and 
severe wounds in the course of arduous 
service. 

At Bilboa, in his 24th year, the wife of 
E. Case, esq. of Liverpool. 

Killed by some Spaniards, his peckets 
rifled, his watch, horse, &c. taken, and 
his body left exposed on the Eastere beach, 
whilst taking a ride by an unfrequented 
route to San Roque, abeut five miles from 
Gibraltar, Lieut. Harlow Towers, of the 
27th. 

At Tauste, Spain, Capt. Geo. Hulton, 
Ist.or Royal Dragoons. 

Of wounds received at the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, Capt. Wilde, 89th reg. son of 
the late J, W. esq. of Dublia, 

Of a fever caught in Holland, aged 27, 
T. H. Marshall, esq. a Lieutenaut in the 
Royal Navy. 

At Flushing, aged 65, Adonijah Schuy- 
ler, esq. 

At Rantzam, in Holstein, whither he 
had emigrated, in his 84:h year, Professor 
Reimarus, the father of the German Li- 
terati in Hamburgh. He. was fatber-in- 
law to M. Reinhard, formerly French mi- 
nister at Hamburgh. 

At Malta, P. W. Burke, es 

In Sicily, of a’ deeline, Miss E. M, 
Spencer, third daughter of Major-gena. S. 


In Jameica, Lieut. J, O’Halloras, Obst 
reg, eldest sow of M, Q’H. esq. of Clover: 
Hill, co. Clare, Ireland, and nephew 
Rt. Hon. Col. M‘Mahon. 

Robert Hamilton, esq. of Vineyard. 
Pen, Jamaica, late colonel of the King. ; 
ston militia, and acting magistrate of the 
parish of St. Aedrew in that Island. ’ 

At St, Lucia, Jamaica, Nathaniel, som 
of Rev. T. Thora, aidion Gloucester. 

At Torgau, by a fall from his ar 
aged 61, the celebrated statesman, Count - 
de Narbonne, godson of Louis XV. whom 
he much resembled. During the reign of 
Louis XVI. he rose to the rank of Lieut.- 
general in the royal army, and chiefly re- 
sided at. the Court of Mesdames (the 
daughters of Louis XV.) by whom he was 
held in high consideration, After the 
breaking out of the Revolution, he ac- 
cepted, in 1791, the post ef Minister at: . 
War, with a view to save the King. . This: 
object was clearly evinced, by a proposal 
which he made verbally, iu the most se- 
rious manner, to the National Assembly,, 
and at the same time in writing to the Duke 
of Brunswick. On the 9th Jam. 1792, he 
resigned his office, and retired into private 
life. Napoleon drew him from obscurity, - 
as. a branch of the ancient nedblesse, to 
give splendour to his court, and Narbonne ~ 
very unwillingly consented. He could not 
stoop to flatter. The most favourable ex- 
pression that ever escaped his lips respect- 
ing Napoleon was, Ii est si heureux !—how 
lucky he is! He often said of him, Sa 
téte est un volean—his head is a volcano ; 
and still more frequeutly, C'est wn crane, 
qui n’a point d'entrailles—he is all head: 
and no heart. With the emperor he. was 
however a great faveurite. He is said to 
have gone with great reluctance to Rus- 
sia, to Vienna, and lastly to Torgau, 
where he died. 

On-board H. My, S. Albacore, of the 
coast of Africa, Charles, secgnd son of 
Col. Steward, of Myton-house, near War- 
wick. 

On-board the Zodiac transport, in the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, Lieut.-col. Noe} 
M‘Kenzie, 41st reg. 

On-board H. M. ship Clorinde, East 
Indies, Mr. St. Vincent Wells, fifth sou 
of the late Vice-adm. W. 

At Bombay, W. J. Bushby, esq. el- 
dest son of W. B. of Great Cumberland- 
place. 

Drowned, on bis passage out to the Me- 
diterranecan, Geo. Henry Gore, of the 
Navy, son of Mr. and Lady Morris G. of 
Baker-street. 

While on service in the Scheldt, a vic- 
tim to a romantic temerity, in attacking 
five French brigs with four boats, an ine- 
quality as to men of ten to one, in his 

SO:h year, Wm. Bridges Champion, esq. 
first lieutenant in the Amphion. 


Aug. 
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Aug. 1. In Sackville-street, aged 74, 
Rev. John Carver, B.C. L. archdeacon of 
Surrey, who has been long admired for lis 
@cute understanding, his clear intellects, 
atid for deep and extensive learning. He 
had suffered for some weeks under a se- 
vere indisposition, which he bore with a 
fortitude and resignation, a piety and a 
submission, which would have done honour 
either to an ancjent philosepher, or a more 
enlightened Christian. A cittumstance 
somewhat singular marked this gentle- 
man; he voluntarily resigned into the 
hands of the donors, Lord Dudley and 
Ward, and the Bishop of Winchester, two 
livings, worth at least 2000/, a-year, be- 
cause he was not on the spot to 
the duty conscientiously to his parishioners. 
To the last moments of his life he retained 
his understanding. Mr. Morton and Ma- 
jor Topham were amongst the last gentle- 
men that were adinitted to his bed-side— 
with both of whom he conversed in the 
mest philosophic matiner of his approach- 
ing dissolution. 

In her 25th year, the wife of Jas. Mor- 
rell, esq. brewer, Oxford. 

Aug. %. Sarah, youngest daughter of 
8. Grimsdell, esq. of Canonbury. 

At Bath, in her 86th year, Sarah, widow 
‘of Hen. Jobo Pailmer, esq. of Jamaica. 

Aug. 3. In Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 
the wife of J. Wilson Carmichael, esq. of 
the Island of St. Vincent. 

In his 75th year, G. Pearson, esq. of 
‘the Temple, many years an eminent soli- 
eitor, in which profession, as well as in 
private life, he was highly esteemed and 
respected. ; 

At Witney, aged 58, Mr. Slater, many 
years carrier between Oxford, Witney, and 
Burford, an industrious and honest man. 

Aug. 4. At lifracombe, Eliz. fourth dau, 
ef the late H. Fisher, esq. of Westwood, 
Wilts. 

Aug. 5. At Norwich, aged 51, G. Barber, 
esq. of East Dereham; a gentleman of 
great agricultural knowledge, and the 
suggestor of several improvements ia 
Farming. 

At Thomas’s hotel, Berkeley-square, 
suddenly, on retiring to her bed-room, 
after returning from the Ear! of Westmor- 
land’s, Grosvenor-square, where she had 
been dining with a select party, Lady 
Manners. 

In Castle-street, at a very advanced 
age, Mrs. Hannah Irving, relict of Mr. G. 
I. one of the guuners of the garrison of 
Carlisle. She was present at the siege of 
Belleisle in 1761, and since that time 
shared the fortanes of hes husband in 
almost every quarter ef the globe ; yet, 
amidst the profligacy of a camp, it is no 
stnall praise to say, that. throughout life 
she kept herself “ unspotted from the 


werld,” ‘3 





At Brighton, in his 44th year, F. J: 
Jackson, esq. late H. M. envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States of Amierica, He had the 
honour of serving his Majesty and his 
country from the age of 16. In the course 
of his professional life he was appointed 
ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, and ac- 
credited minister to the Courts of Madrid 
and Berlin. “At the latter place he mar- 
ried and resided, until the cessation of 
intercourse between the two kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Prussia, in 1806. He 
was also employed in various 
missions of great importaticé; to Vienua; 
Paris, and Copenhagen. 

At the Manse of Skene, in her 105th 
year, Mrs. Meason. She retained her fa-- 
culties to the last. 

Aug. 6. Mary Anne, second daughter of 
Mr. James Dobie, solititor, Crane-coutt, 
Fleet-street ; whiose pious disposition, cha- 
ritable exertions, and amiable manners 
had justly endeared her to her parents and 
friends. 

At Wortham, Suffolk, aged 59, Mary, 
wife of Rev, Geo. Betts. 

At Highgate, aged 68, William Bloxam, 
esq. the worthy and tiuch regretted father 
of a fine and very numerous young family. 
He was younger brother to Alderman Se 
Matthew Bioxam; and was for tmdtiy 
years a wholesale stationer in the firm of 
Bloxam and Fourdrinier: but had long 
since given up that line of business; and, 
bis mind being too active to rust in idle- 
ness, he has been occupied in a variety of 
mercantile concerns. f 

Aug. 1. At Windsor, the wife of Gen. 
Wm. Wynyard. 

At Yarmouth, whither'he had gone to 
take up his residence, aged 25, Lieut. Jas. 
Thorndike, son of J. T. esq. of Ipswich, 
He had been much indisposed ever since 
the Walcheren expedition ; and his illness 
had been increased by serving in-Holland 
during the last severe winter ; but no ap- 
prehension was entertained of his disorder 
proving fatal. 

8. The wife of John Dekewer, esq. of 
Hackney. 

At Ramsgate, aged 25, Miss Diana Fer- 
rester, of Savage-gardens, London. —_ 

At Cheltenham, Hon. Mrs. Lawrence 
Walpole, sister of the Ear! of Powis. 

Mrs. Benson, widow of Mr. B. formerly 
of Drury-lane theatre, and sister of Mrs¢ 
S. Kemble. 

Aug. 9. In Upper Seymour-street, Mrs, 
Anne Heys, widow of the late Dr. Jotm H. 
of Preston Lancashire. 

Aug. 10. At St, Alban’s, Mrs. Hunter, 
wife of Mr. H. late of Pilgrim-street, 
Blackfriars. ° 


Mr. Wm. Cowdray, proprietor and edi- 
Gazetie.” 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 26, to Aug. 23, 181 


4, 
ons Christened. Buried. 60 
ales - Males - 588 70 
Females 796 ¢ 1598 Females 560 ''48 80 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 391 9 a 
, Peck Loaf 3s. 11d. 3s. 11d. 4s. Od. 4s. 4d. 100 sareeeces 
Salt £1. per bushel; 4}¢. per pound. 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 20. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 
R Barly 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 


‘Suffolk 
‘Camb. 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northum. 
Cumberl. 
Westmor. 
Lancaster 79 
Chester 7 
Flint 85 
Denbigh 85 
Anglesea 00 
Carnarvon 76 
Merioneth 76 
‘Cardigan 75 
Pembroke 57 
‘Carmarth. 72 
Glamorgan77 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 74 
14 841 835 O27 446 1)\Somerset 79 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Monmo, 173 
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64 11545 5)37 3725 940 T|Devon 72 


Aggregate Average Prices of the T'welve Ma- 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by|| Dorset 


—— 714 
76 





which Exportation and Bounty are to be/|Hants 15 
regulated in Great Britain.............0.00+++. qecueeeee soone WO 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, August 29: 60s. to 65s. 


RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from Aug. 15 to Aug. 205 
Fotal 18,302 Quarters. Average 72s. 1\d.—5s. 14d. higher than last Return. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs, Avoirdupois, Aug. 20, 31s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Aog. 24, 64s. 84d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET,, Aug. 29: 
Kent Bags ..........+5 Tl. Os. to 8/, 15s. | Kent Pockets .......... 54 Os. to 72. 


Sussex Ditte ......... 64. 10s. to 84. Os. | Sussex Ditto............ 44 10s. to 62 
Essex Ditto ........... 74 Os. to 9. Os, | Farnham Ditto ....... 84 Os. to 114 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, pam 29: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 0s. 6d. Straw 2/. 0s. 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay 44 1s. Straw 2/. Is, 
Clover i. 2s. 6d.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 10s. Od. Straw i. Os. 6d. Clover 6/. 10s. “Od. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 29, To sink the Offal—per Stone of S8lbs, 
a fT 8d. to 6s. Od. Park. «iccece a 8d. to Qs, 8d. 
Mutton ee.ccssenerseeenpeeee DS. Sd. 00 Gs, 4d. | LAMd .00....00cenerneseree: Ose tO Ta, 4d. 
Wel cocccacoccoccescecccccceedh OG, VO. Ce, Od, . . 


COALS, Aug. 29: Newcastle 46s. Od.—56s. 6d. Sunderland 465, 6d.—S2s. 9d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 98s, Mottled 110s. Curd 114s. CANDLES, 14s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 165.02. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 4s. $d. Clare Market, Os. Od. Whitechapel 4s. TId 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasce Cana Seanes and other Paorerry, in 
, August 1814 (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-st. London, 
Trent and Mersey, 1230/. dividing 55/. clear, per share.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2102 
Grand Junction, 2207.-- Monmouth 160/, ex half year’s Dividend 52. clear.—Kenne 
and Avon Old Sharés, 22/. ex Dividend 15s.—Lancaster, 201.—Grand Surrey, 60/. 10s. 
— Regent’s, 20/. Discount.— West-India Dock, 1581, 156/., ex Dividend 5%. half 
year. — London Ditto, 98/. ex dividend 2/. 15s.—Royal Exchange Assurance, 285/, 
per Cent.—Imperial 50/, with Dividend.—Albion, 46/.—San Life Ditto, 1/. 10s. pre- 
mium.—-Strand Bridge, with Annuity, 572 Discount.—Vauxhall Ditto, 40/. per Share. 
—London Flour Shares, 6/. — Grand Junction Water-Works, 351. — West Middlesex 
Ditto, 2'74—London Institution, 39/, 18s.—Sarrey Ditto, 12/. 12s. 
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Pemted by Nicuors, Son, and Bentiev, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, Londow, 














